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KING COBRA 
JOSEPH O. KESSELRING 


I HAVE opened my eyes in the black, unlighted hold of a holy Kiaochow 
funeral junk and looked up into slanting, glassy, dead eyes that gleamed 
and winked impossibly down at me from nowhere. I have stretched forth 
my hand in the stinking, inky darkness of a Johor burial pit and touched 
something cold, wet and soft—and it moved. I have watched in Africa 
while a hand, small, soft and ivory-white, literally grew from the naked 
belly of a prostrate, bewitched Upoto black; reached up, found his throat, 
rested there, then disappeared, slipping back again into the ebony body— 
and that black was dead from strangulation! These things and others, 
equally unbelievable and horrible, I have seen and touched, while cold 
sober and with no fever in my bones. 

These things, I say, I have experienced; yet never have I suffered such 
unholy dread and revulsion as that which I felt that night in Java when I 
looked at the man who called himself Wharton. 

“Tam Wharton,” he had croaked in answer to my hoarse question—and, 
staring, I sweated and shook as with the dengue fever. 

This thing, this creature crouching there on the tiny wharf that jutted out 
into the reeking Salo River, it could not be Wharton! It could not be 
human! My flesh crept.... /t was like a spider—a monstrous, fat spider— 
dressed in the clothes of a man! The ghastly Malay moon shone down full 
upon him—or it. 

Round at the middle he was—suddenly, ridiculously, poisonously round 
at the middle. Below that awful bulge the legs stretched, long, bowed and 
bent, and of one skinny 


thickness from thigh to foot. Above the bulge the narrow chest rose, 
tapering upward to the more narrow shoulders. From the shoulders the 
fleshless arms hung tensely, ending, one of them, in a bony, curling hand; 
the other—I found it hard to believe my eyes—the other ended in a blade! 
Minus his left hand, the creature wore a broad knife-blade affixed in some 
manner to the stump! It glittered coldly. 

Above the narrow shoulders, atop a pipe-stem neck, was a bald and 
shining death’s-head. Loose lips fell away from long and crooked teeth; 


cheeks that were black hollows; a bulging, naked skull. And eyes! What 
eyes! Deep in the head they were, the whites showing like half-crowns, the 
centres tiny as tack-heads, and black—gleaming, boring black. As though 
hypnotized I continued to stare, those eyes on mine not four feet away. 

I was standing in a dugout. At my feet a pop-eyed, native boat-boy sat 
holding the craft to the wharf. The monthly copra steamer having run a 
week before, I had hired the boy at the mouth of the Salo, and it had taken a 
five-guilder bribe to conquer his then incomprehensible aversion to ferry 
me. His eyes on the man ashore, he was the picture of terror. 

The man ashore—according to a communication from American 
headquarters received by me ten days before in Singapore—being Robert 
Wharton, was manager of the Surabaya Rubber Plantation, a holding of my 
company, the United outfit. This communication had informed me of a fifty 
per cent dropping off of Surabaya production during the last two months. 
The deficiency had not been satisfactorily accounted for by the manager. 
Rambling letters offering fever and coolie insurrection as excuses had been 
received. My communication had ordered me to investigate. 

Leaving Singapore immediately, I had shipped to Batavia (my first trip 
south of the Malay Peninsula), thence to Samarang, and from there by a 
grain tramp to the Salo. During the entire trip south and east I had carried 
with me a growing feeling of foreboding. Now, before this man who called 
himself Wharton, it reached its climax. There came to me a conversation, 
the gossip of two planters vaguely overheard on board the Batavia steamer. 
They 


had annoyed me then; I had been reading. Now—what was it they had 
said?... Something about—about snakes; that was it! But there was 
something else... something deep in my mind roused by sight of this 
hideous human before me... something... 

I jerked to my senses. For seconds I had continued to stare into those 
tiny, black eyes. Now the creature was laughing, a low, hollow sound. As 
he laughed he swayed from side to side from his outrageous belly up. There 
was a vileness in the sound and movement, an animal vileness. Shifting my 
gaze, I was unable to suppress an exclamation. He ceased swaying, but his 
laughter continued. 

“Ah,” he responded, a faint trace of Latin accent in his words, “my sense 
of humour annoys you—yes? Or is it my eyes?” His laughter rose higher, 


then ceased abruptly. He pointed with the gleaming blade at the end of his 
arm. “But what is your business?” he snapped. “What do you want here?” 

I began my response by tossing my grip to the wharf and stepping after 
it. My movement brought the creature’s knife against my chest. I continued 
my response by telling him my name, Peter Garr, and my purpose of 
investigation. 

“T have official papers of identification,” I went on, “and will look over 
the books, works and trees, beginning to-morrow morning early. And just 
now,” I continued, “just now, unless you take that knife from my belly, Pll 
rip it from your arm and throw it and you into the river.” 

This last I said because, at my words of identification, the creature’s 
pendulous lips had drawn farther from his teeth, his crouch had become 
more pronounced and the pressure of the knife had increased noticeably at 
my middle. Following my threat, I gave him stare for stare, and the beady, 
tack-head eyes wavered and shifted, the knife-arm lowered, the inhuman 
face twisted into what was undoubtedly meant to be a smile. 

“A thousand pardons,” he croaked, bowing. “You will excuse an error of 
judgment. Ah, yes, a mere error of judgment. I welcome you.” 

He chuckled again, and again I could not control a shudder. 

“But you seem chilled,” he leered. “Come, come! 


Where is my hospitality? A guest, the official ambassador of the mighty 
United, and I subject him to the chill of tropical Java! Tcht, tcht! Most 
unforgivable! But I shall make restitution. Yes, yes! You shall be very 
comfortable here with me and my children until my assistant, Mr. Jackson, 
returns from the interior, when you may begin your investigation. Come, 
follow me.” 

With the invitation, he seized my grip, turned, and with a gait more 
suggestive of a crawl than a walk, moved from the wharf. 

Tossing the boat-boy an additional guilder, I dismissed him and followed 
my strange host. Certain of his words stuck in my mind as I walked. He had 
spoken of his children. There was something dreadful, something sickening 
about the thought of that monstrosity being the father of children. I 
visualized them: three, six, a dozen tiny, bulbous-bellied, spider-like 
counterparts of the creature ahead of me. It made the flesh crawl. 

I was walking rapidly and was now but ten feet behind him. I reflected 
on some of his words. He had mentioned his assistant, that he was away, 


that I would have to wait for his return. None of that, I thought; I’m not 
waiting for anyone. But this assistant—Jackson he had called him. I had 
known there was an assistant, but somehow there was something not just 
right. Now, what was...? By heaven, that was it! The assistant’s name was 
not Jackson; it was Johnson! His pay cheques came through the Singapore 
office and I knew... 

My thoughts snapped off. I was six feet behind Wharton. Heavy growth 
lay fifteen feet to the left and right. There was a sound. With a jerk I ducked 
and went to my knees. A split second, and a Malay kris cut the air where 
my head had been. Flashing and swishing, it hurtled into the growth on my 
left. Only experience saved me. I knew the sound of a thrown kris. With a 
leap I was on my feet and ahead, my pistol in my hand. I jammed the 
weapon into Wharton’s back. 

“Use your authority!” I advised him. “Any more stunts like that and it 
will mean lead in your hide!” 

The tack-head-eyed man turned as though in great surprise. 


“Eh?” he inquired. “Is something wrong?” 

“You know damned well what’s wrong!” I answered. “Just a mite 
sooner, or lower, and that kris would have split my head like a pumpkin!” 

“A kris?” The big-bellied one was incredulous. “Did someone throw a 
kris? Dear me! At you? Dear, dear! I must apologize! That must have been 
George. George is nervous. I’Il speak to him.” 

He turned. “George!” he called, and speaking in Malay—which, to a 
limited degree, I understood and spoke—commanded an unseen person to 
come forth. 

There was a noise in the brush, a movement. I stared. Stepping from the 
shadows into the brilliant moonlight was the biggest, blackest negro I had 
ever seen. He was naked but for a loin-cloth. Like a giant dog he trotted to 
Wharton. 

“George,” the spider-man said to him, “did you throw a kris at this 
gentleman?” 

The huge black nodded and grinned as though enjoying a harmless little 
joke. “Saja, tuan’”—(yes, lord), he answered. 

“Why did you throw the kris, George?” Wharton asked him. 

The negro’s reply was to the effect that he thought me to be an enemy 
creeping upon his master from behind. I did not believe him in the slightest, 


but Wharton admonished him, chuckling evilly the while, and dismissed 
him. Putting up my pistol, I let the matter pass. I decided, however, that I 
would not be caught again for lack of vigilance. There was an air of 
something decidedly wrong about the place and its people; something 
wrong in an unhealthy, morbid way, and I determined to find out what it 
was. 

My opinion of the place and its people was strengthened greatly a few 
moments later. As we rounded a turn in the road, the plantation house 
loomed up suddenly before us, ghost-like in the silver light. To the right of 
the house stood a connected series of rambling, squat shacks. I later learned 
they were the latex sheds and storehouses. The coolie quarters lay five 
hundred yards beyond on lower ground at the jungle edge. As we 
approached, I 


discerned a group of native boys standing silent and quiet in front of the 
house. There were a half-dozen of them. Their utter stillness was strange. 
Malay boys—a Malay is a boy till fifty—Malay boys are by nature 
unpleasantly noisy. 

Wharton paused, his knife arm stiffened. “What is it?” he rasped in 
Malay. 

Then I understood their quiet. Those natives, without actually moving, 
seemed to writhe, recoil and shrink before the spider-like tuan. Fear; 
abysmal, grovelling fear, was behind their silence. Stammering, one of 
them spoke. 

“Cobras, tuan,” he quavered, and pushed forth a basket. 

What happened in the next few moments added to a belief of mine 
which had been growing from my first sight of the plantation manager; 
namely, that Wharton had gone mad. Chuckling throatily, his strange eyes 
gleaming, he shuffled forward and dropped to his knees by the basket. It 
was a shallow, round container, big at the bottom and tapering sharply to 
the top. He slipped the lid partially off and peered in. 

“Three!” he crowed. “Three bouncing beauties! Good, good! Who 
caught them?” Two of the boys spoke. “Splendid, splendid’ —reaching with 
his skeleton hand to pat their backs. “You shall be rewarded.” 

He turned his head and beckoned to me. Unwillingly I crossed to him. 
As I neared, the evil, hooded head of a cobra thrust itself, hissing, from the 


basket. The natives fell back. I shuddered. Wharton laughed crazily and 
leaned nearer the serpent. 

“Come, come!” he urged me. “Do not be afraid; there is no danger. 
Come nearer and meet three of my children, three of my lovely, naughty 
children. I have others, many others; you shall meet them later. Come!” 

The awfulness of his words struck me. This was what he had meant 
before when referring to his “children”! His children were snakes! Deadly, 
‘poisonous cobras! Wharton was insane! Dangerously insane! 

With his knife-arm he was thrusting the reptile back into the basket. 
Replacing the lid, he cocked a tack-head eye up at me. 


“So you believe me crazy, eh?” he chuckled; then he burst into a peal of 
wild laughter. “No,” he continued in a moment, “you are wrong. Peculiar, 
yes, but not crazy. Not I. But here,” he straightened, “perhaps I owe you an 
explanation. This’”—he thrust forth the knife-arm— “this was once a hand, 
a lovely hand. A cobra kissed it, and I was forced to cut it off. Phtt!—like 
that; sever it with a kris!” He sighed. “It was a beautiful hand. Since then I 
have studied the hooded beauties. I know them well. I have adopted 
thousands. A parent’s privilege to instruct and chastise, you see.” He 
laughed. “Yes, to chastise. I have dozens with me now, waiting to be 
instructed—and chastised. But understand,” he leaned closer as though 
waxing confidential, “that beauty that kissed my hand, that was not one of 
these, that cobra. No, no! That was not an ordinary cobra like these. /t was 
a king cobra—a monstrous fellow twelve feet long! He was the only king 
cobra I have ever seen. And I was forced to kill him so quickly, so quickly! 
But I hope. That was years ago and still I hope. There are fifty guilders to 
the boy who brings me one. And the time is near, the time is near. Two have 
been seen not far from here.” 

His face, hot with excitement, had been thrust close to mine. His breath 
was vile. My disgust getting the better of me, I backed away and shivered. 
He ceased speaking abruptly and glared murderously at me; only for a 
moment, though, then his hideous features twisted into a smile. 

“Chilly again, Mr. Garr?” he leered. “You need a rest ... yes... a nice, 
long rest. I shall conduct you to your room.” 

Turning to the round-eyed natives, he instructed them to put two of the 
snakes to bed with their “brothers and sisters” and bring him the other one. 


With a “Follow me, Mr. Garr,” he shuffled off to the house, and I followed 
with my bag. 

The room assigned me opened off the large main room and seemed 
comfortable and safe enough. The two windows were tightly and 
permanently screened, and the door carried a bolt on the inside which I shot 
upon entering. I felt moderately secure and was glad of it, for it was quite 


late and I was dog-tired. I undressed immediately, switched off the light 
and climbed into bed. 

Almost at once I noticed a slight crack in the bedroom door through 
which light shone from the next room. It disturbed me. If there were lights, 
Wharton must yet be up. Why didn’t the crazy beggar go to bed? I listened, 
and after a bit could hear him moving in the lighted room. Several times I 
began to doze but wakened sharply each time, the luminous crack still 
before me. 

For an hour I lay thus, my eyes heavy for want of real sleep, but unable 
to do more than doze while aware that that madman was still stirring. 
Finally, in disgust, I decided to smoke. I sat up. My feet touched the floor. I 
reached for the light cord, then stiffened. 

For minutes there had been entire quiet in the next room. Now, echoing 
sibilantly, a new sound came to me from behind the door. /t was the hiss of 
a cobra! There are few more blood-freezing sounds in the world. Following 
the hiss, another sound pierced the door: Wharton’s low bestial laugh! | am 
not a coward, but there was something so unwholesome, so damnable, in 
that laugh following the hiss that the cold sweat stood out on my body. 
What in the name of God could the fiend be doing? Again came the hiss, 
and again louder, and again; and Wharton’s inhuman laughter seemingly 
timed to the hisses. Unable to stay longer in ignorance, I leaped to my feet, 
softly crossed to the door, and peered through the crack. 

At the sight that met my horrified eyes, the hair stood out at the back of 
my neck as though pulled. There in the centre of the big, brightly lighted 
room, down on his knees, knife-arm outstretched, rocking sideways from 
his awful belly up, and that hollow laugh coming from his deathly head, 
was the human spider, Wharton. Six feet in front of him, rearing up from 
the floor a good three feet, its flat, evil head swaying from side to side in 
time with the man, black, forked tongue darting out, beady eyes fixed, and 


hissing venomously, was a loathsome cobra. Sick with disgust, I 
nevertheless stared as if frozen to the door. 

A moment, and I gasped. Wharton was edging up! As he swayed he was 
nearing the reptile! The man was 


even madder than I had thought! Inch by inch, closer, closer. Five feet. Four 
feet. Surely he’d stop now! At three feet the reptile would strike! No! 
Closer. Three feet. Still the snake did not strike. Two and a half feet. Two 
feet. Wharton s face swayed two feet in front of the most poisonous of all 
snakes! This was suicide! A cobra bite on the face is the end! I thought of 
my pistol. 

The thought fled; amazement routed it. Before me in that room I was 
witnessing a miracle. Wharton’s face was no nearer the snake, just two feet, 
but not because Wharton had stopped his forward creeping. The cobra was 
backing up! Back, back he edged, swaying, swaying, hissing, the hideous 
spider-man following. Back, back. I was watching a sight seldom before 
witnessed by a human being. The cobra was hypnotized! Wharton was 
instructing one of his children! 

Back, back. Wharton’s eyes came into my view. They seemed to be 
spinning, whirling like tiny, black tops. Back. The sweat poured from my 
armpits. Back. They were nearing the wall. Wharton’s outthrust knife was 
but two inches from the serpent’s throat. Back. Surely at the wall the snake 
would strike! Back. Six inches, three inches, an inch. The snake was at the 
wall and had not struck! The knife drew nearer. I saw it touch the throat. 

The rest happened quickly. With a fiendish crow of delight, Wharton 
plunged the knife into the reptile’s throat, pinning the writhing, twisting, 
hissing horror to the wall. Positively nauseated, I turned from the door. 
Wharton had “chastised” one of his children. 

Wearily climbing back into bed, I heartily hoped that I had witnessed the 
last act of the night’s gruesome entertainment; and for a matter of minutes 
—perhaps thirty— it seemed that I had. All noises had ceased in the other 
room and the luminous crack had blinked out of being. I had fallen into a 
sound, but wary sleep. 

Suddenly, though, I was torn into complete wakefulness. Stabbing 
through the silent night had come the sharp falsetto shriek of a human 
being. Again it cut the stillness. It was not a strangled death-cry, it was the 
cry of insane 


fear. I swore impatiently. “A coolie woman, probably,” I decided, “waking 
in the night to find her man knifed beside her.” Turning on my side, I 
determined to ignore it, whatever it was. 

But I was not permitted to. The cries continued and seemed to be 
nearing the house. They had taken on a sobbing note. As they neared, the 
added noise of approaching voices joined them; low, excited voices 
jabbering in Malay. I rose from bed and, slipping into trousers and slippers, 
crossed to the door. Footsteps sounded on the porch. There was a timid 
knock on the outer door. I heard Wharton shuffle growlingly across the big 
room beyond my own, heard him open the porch door. 

“What is the meaning of this, you pigs?” he rasped. 

A terrified, sobbing voice answered him. I caught enough of the words 
to know that a boy had been bitten by a snake. Pulling back the bolt, I 
opened the door and stepped into the room. The room was dark, but I could 
see the group at the door. The boy’s pleading voice came to me more 
plainly. 

“Save Moko, tuan!” he was begging in his native tongue. “Please save 
Moko! Allah’s light upon you, tuan; please save Moko!” 

“To hell with you!” Wharton barked brutally. “Getting me out of bed at 
such an hour! Save yourself! Cut off your hand as I did, you pig! Away 
with you, you swine, all of you!” 

But the terrified native continued to plead. “No, tuan! Please, tuan! 
Moko will turn black and die! Please, twan! Only tuan besar can save 
Moko! It was a cobra king, tuan! Moko will turn black and——_” 

Wharton leaped at the boy’s words, pressed the light switch. He was 
transfigured. His face was pulled into lines of devilish joy. He dragged the 
boy inside. 

“It was what?” he croaked. “A king? Where, where? Quick!” 

The boy’s right hand was wrapped tightly around his left wrist. “By the 
pail-house, twan, at the Four Grove! Please, tuan, there is great pain i. 

But Wharton was not listening. He had sprung to the corner of the room, 
picked up a ten-foot bamboo pole on 


the end of which was a heavy, noosed cord, shouting at the same time: “My 
pants and boots, one of you swine! Quick!” 


They were brought to him. In seconds he had them on. He started for the 
door. The boy was howling. I stepped forward. 

“Just a minute!” I snapped. “You’re surely not going to leave that boy to 
die?” 

Wharton wheeled. He hadn’t seen me before. He laughed crazily. “To 
hell with the boy!” he shouted, and shuffled rapidly out of the door. 

I worked swiftly. There should have been serum in the house, but if 
there was, I didn’t know where, nor had I time to hunt for it. The venom 
had been in the boy’s hand almost five minutes, and cobra venom often 
kills in fifteen minutes. Fortunately, though, the boy’s other hand clutching 
his wrist had allowed little of the poison to go into his arm. 

Instructing two of the natives to put water on to boil, I fashioned a 
makeshift tourniquet of my handkerchief and a stick. Bidding the boy retain 
his grip on his wrist, I applied it tightly just above. The fangs of the snake 
had entered on the side of the palm. Looking at the two punctures, I 
decided that the boy had told the truth as to the snake having been a king 
cobra. The holes were three inches apart; only a twelve-foot serpent with a 
giant head could have made them. 

With the sharpest blade of my jack-knife I slit the boy’s hand twice at 
the point of the fang punctures. Two long and deep incisions I made, and 
the blood spouted forth in a small fountain. He howled, of course, but I 
knew that his one chance for life lay in the drawing of every drop of blood 
from that hand. When this had been accomplished, I removed the 
tourniquet and bade him plunge his hand into water that was uncomfortably 
hot and hold it there. His groans were clamorous, but he obeyed me without 
hesitation. 

I finished the treatment with a generous application of iodine procured 
from a bottle carried in my bag, bound the hand with the cleanest cloths I 
could find, and instructed him to go to bed and stay there quietly for ten 
hours. 


Calling down upon my head the most choice blessings of Allah, he left, 
and the rest of the natives left with him. 

My first-aid work had taken upwards of half an hour, and the jabbering 
group was not yet out of hearing when Wharton returned. The man was 
beside himself, mumbling and chuckling in feverish excitement. In his right 


hand he had the bamboo pole, and on his left hip the round, small-topped 
basket. The basket seemed heavy. 

Entering the room, he set the basket down and, ignoring me, pulled forth 
a four-foot-square box from the corner. The box had a hinged lid on the top 
that fastened with a strong catch. One entire side of it was composed of 
heavy, finely woven wire-netting. He dragged the box to the centre of the 
room beside the basket, unfastened the catch, pulled the lid a quarter up and 
held it thus with his foot. Reaching down, he picked up the basket, hoisted 
it to the box opening, and tilted it. With his knife-hand he pried the basket 
lid loose and off. Something soft and heavy plopped to the box floor. The 
lid slammed down, the catch snapped. Wharton sprang back and went to his 
knees before the wire-netting, laughing insanely. 

“Mr. Garr,” he crowed, “you have brought me luck! Such luck! Come, 
Mr. Garr, come and look! Come and see my latest, finest, biggest child! 
The child of my dreams!” 

I knew what I would see, but I stepped forward, anyway. It was a cobra, 
of course, but such a cobra! Truly it was a king. Coiled as it was in the box, 
its huge, elevated head touching the lid, I could not tell its exact size, but 
from the thickness of its body, which was as big round as the calf of a 
man’s leg, I knew it to be not under twelve feet. It and the man squatting 
before it made a sickening sight. A brief glance satisfied me completely. 

“Quite a child,” I said, turning away. “But I hope you’re not going to 
leave it in the house overnight.” 

Wharton seemed amazed. “Not leave it in the house?” he croaked, 
glaring up at me. “Put this beauty outside and take a chance of losing it 
after all these years? By my life, I believe you are insane!” 

“Perhaps so,” I countered, chuckling in spite of myself, “but it’s your 
child, you know, not mine; hence my regard for it is not exactly a fatherly 
one. And look here, 


if you have instruction and chastisement in mind for your offspring here, 
put it off till the morning, won’t you, and let me get a bit of sleep?” 

The spider-man’s little black eyes bored coldly into mine as his lips 
laughed. “Sleep!” he echoed. “So you wish to sleep, Mr. Garr. U’m—well, 
the wishes of a guest are law. You shall not be disturbed again—to-night.” 
And as I moved towards my door: “Not to-night, Mr. Garr,” he murmured. 


And his words, suggestive as they sounded, were literally true, for I 
entered my room, shed trousers and slippers, climbed into bed and slept 
without interruption for seven hours. 

It was almost ten when I awoke next morning. Leaving my room, I was 
greeted by a house-boy who waited by a table on which was served a 
breakfast. The meal was for me, it seemed, by order of tuan besar—the 
great lord. The boxed cobra now occupied a corner of the room. 

“Where is tuan Wharton?” I asked as I sat down. 

The boy’s eyes darted furtively to nght and left as he murmured: “Tida 
taue, tuan”—(I know nothing, lord). 

His attitude was again the attitude of those natives of the night before. It 
irritated me. I said: “Look here, what are you afraid of, you and the other 
boys? You all act as though you were about two hops and a gulp ahead of 
hanging. What’s wrong around here, anyway?” 

The boy backed off, quaking. He personified utter dread as he murmured 
again and again: “Tida taue, tuan! Tida taue, tuan!” 

Plainly there was some awful fear hanging over his head and the head of 
everyone else I had met on the place. Obviously, however, there was no 
information to be gained from him; so I finished my meal in silence. 
Afterwards I lighted my pipe, wandered out to the veranda, down, and 
around the house. As I neared the back, a metallic sound came to me, the 
sound of honing. A moment and I beheld George, the giant negro, sitting in 
the shade of the house carefully honing a Aris with a smooth stone. 

I greeted him in Malay. He made no verbal answer but, looking up, gave 
me a grin that brought the corners of his mouth to his ears. It struck me that 
he was the 


only human on the plantation, outside Wharton, who was not infected by 
the virus of fear. He was even bigger than I had remembered. He was at 
least six feet five, and he must have weighed two hundred and fifty pounds. 
There was something humorous in the cheerful grin he threw at me, 
considering that he was engaged in sharpening what was probably the very 
weapon he had thrown at my head the night before. I smiled. 

“Going to shave someone?” I asked. “Or perhaps cut their hair?” 

His grin couldn’t deepen, but it lengthened. He nodded vigorously. 

“Fine,” I continued; “but be careful that the blade doesn’t slip. Any more 
slips”—I tapped my bolstered pistol—‘and I won’t be so forgiving.” 


He threw back his head and roared with laughter. 

At that moment I saw Wharton. He was crossing from the outbuildings 
to the house. I hailed him and approached. 

“Good morning!” I said briefly. “If you don’t mind, Ill start with the 
books this morning. You haven’t yet seen my credentials, and if you 4 

“My dear Mr. Garr,” he interrupted testily, “I told you that you would 
have to forgo your investigation till the return of my assistant. I am really 
too busy to - 

“Rats!” I snapped. “You are the manager! Why should I have to wait for 
your assistant?” 

His lips drew back in a smile that belied the gleam in his eyes. “Rats, 
cats or even snakes,” he retorted. “You will, nevertheless, wait with your 
snooping till the return of Mr. Jackson.” 

He turned on his heel. I laid a restraining hand on his bony arm. 

“Just a minute!” I said. “How does it happen, Wharton, that you refer to 
your assistant as Jackson when his name is Johnson?” 

Snarling, he faced me with a jerk. His knife-arm raised and drew back. 
Reaching quickly, I seized it, twisted it and dug it gently into his belly. 
There was murder in his tiny, tack-head eyes as they bored into mine. The 
count of five, though, and he relaxed. His corpse-like face warped into its 
grin. 


“Eh?” he said. “Oh, Johnson—yes, of course, Johnson. A mere slip of 
the tongue, Mr. Garr. Johnson, Jackson, Jackson, Johnson—what’s in a 
name, Mr. Garr?” 

Drawing away from me, he glided off, chuckling. Sensing the futility of 
further argument, I let him go. 

Forced to content myself with what I could find out unaided, I spent the 
rest of the day strolling round the plantation. The seemingly faultless 
activity about the place surprised me. Natives and coolies, though sullen, 
uncommunicative and all marked by that puzzling brand of fear, appeared 
to be doing a full day’s work. I could see no single reason for a dropping 
off of production. 

Towards night, returning to the house through the rapidly falling dusk 
from an inspection of trees that seemed in an excellent state of production, I 
was softly greeted by a passing native. Looking more closely, I saw that he 
was the boy who had been snake-bitten. I paused to inquire how he felt. As 


I had expected, he had been quite ill all day, but now was considerably 
better. Examining his hand by the aid of a small flashlight I habitually 
carried, I assured him that he was in no further danger. Though 
characterized by the furtiveness I was learning to expect, his thanks were 
profuse and he seemed sincerely grateful to me. It occurred to me that I 
might gain some information from him. 

“Moko,” I inquired in Iris native dialect, “are you afraid of something?” 

Moko’s physical and verbal responses contradicted each other. “No, 
tuan,’ he answered in a terrified voice. 

“Now, come, Moko,” I urged gently, “you’re not afraid of me, are you? 
You know that I’m your friend. I know there’s something frightening you; 
tell me what it is. Is it tuan Wharton?” 

At my words the boy’s face changed. Fear was still there, but something 
else as well—hatred. Eyes blazing, he leaned closer to me. 

“No, tuan,” he whispered hoarsely. “No! Moko loves tuan Wharton! But 
the big-bellied one, twan, the father of cobras, he is not tuan Wharton! He is 
Spider Horrosek! Spider Horrosek, tuan!” 

Spider Horrosek! The name sank into my subconscious 


mind like a fish-hook, dragging up a memory. Spider Horrosek! The 
gossiping planters on board the Batavia steamer! By the gods! That was the 
name they had spoken! Spider Horrosek, a one-handed madman with 
unbelievable power over snakes! But Wharton, where was he? And 
Johnson? Could the fiend have... 

I turned to the boy, but he was gone. It was almost dark now. The heavy, 
brooding tropical night seemed to settle around me like a tangible, choking 
something. Poor Wharton—and Johnson—they were dead without a doubt. 
That fiend would not... 

But wait! Those letters from the plantation, they had been in Wharton’s 
handwriting! Of course, they might have been forged, but... Well, there 
was one way to find out; there was one man who knew whether Wharton 
was dead or alive, and if alive, where he was—Horrosek! I determined to 
get the truth from him or cut his foul throat with his filthy knife in the 
effort. 

I found him in the big living-room on his knees before the cage of the 
king cobra. He had worked the giant reptile into a rage and was laughing in 
idiotic glee as it hurled itself futilely against the wire-netting. 


“Greetings, Mr. Garr!” he called. “Come, see my big, naughty child. 
How the loving beauty would delight to kiss me! He is—ah!—you seem 
perturbed about something, Mr. Garr. I hope i 

“Get up!” I rapped. “Quick, if you don’t want to be dragged up!” 

He rose. I drew close to him. 

“Get this, Mr. Spider Horrosek, I’m on to the game from top to bottom, 
and I’m giving you just thirty seconds to answer one question, thirty 
seconds, and if you don’t come clean, I give you my word I’ll rip your 
skinny throat from ear to ear with that nasty toad-sticker on the end of your 
arm! Start talking! Where is Wharton?” 

The creature’s pasty face darkened. The blazing fury of thwarted 
madness was in the bared teeth, the black, spinning eyes. He must have 
thrown the full power of his will into that crazed, hypnotic stare, for, 
meeting it, I was conscious of a strange and subtle tugging at the roots of 
my faculties. Whatever his powers, though, they were 


insufficient, and to demonstrate the fact, I seized his knife-arm, bent it and 
brought the knife to his throat. 

“Where is Wharton?” I repeated. 

With an obvious effort he pulled himself together. His eyes dropped. He 
laughed his low, inhuman laugh. 

“So I am, one might say, caught up with, Mr. Garr,’ he murmured. 
“Well, I suspect I delayed your demise a mite too long. A pity! But,” with a 
sigh, “the game is to him who plays and wins, eh, Mr. Garr? If you will 
release me I will conduct you to Mr. Wharton, who yet was alive and in fair 
health this morning.” 

“Walk!” I said, drawing my pistol and thrusting it into his back. “And no 
tricks!” 

Out of the house we marched, to the main latex shed. Inside the door, 
Horrosek, without instruction, pushed a light switch. The dark room was 
flooded with blinding light. Across the room we moved—my pistol still in 
his back—to another door. Again without bidding he switched on lights. 
Through that door and to another door. Opening it, he turned to me. He 
said: 

“The light button of this room is on the far wall, Mr. Garr. Do you dare 
to go into the darkness with me?” 


To my eyes, accustomed to the powerful light, the darkness of the room 
was profound. My reply, however, was to seize his knife-arm above his 
wrist and push my pistol more firmly into his spine. 

“Hop ahead!” I said. 

I was totally blind in the blackness of the room. We moved ahead. Three 
steps, five steps, ten steps. The room must be fifteen steps across, I figured. 
Twelve steps, fifteen steps. We should be there. I was about to speak. Then 
it happened. 

As though struck by a bullet, the pistol flew from my hand. With the 
force of a leaping tiger something hit my body from above and behind, 
something massive and alive. At the same instant two arms like elephant 
trunks wrapped round me. Forward I was hurled. I tensed myself and threw 
out my arms, expecting to crash into a wall. No. On I went, to a cement 
floor, along it, tearing the hide from legs, arms and face. As I brought up at 
last, a heavy door slammed, a bolt shot home. Stunned and 


bleeding, I heard the throaty croaking laugh of Spider Horrosek. 

“The game is to him who plays and wins, Mr. Garr,” he crowed. “I will 
leave you to the entertainment of my children.” 

I sat up; rubbing and shaking my head, I strove to clear my senses. 
Undoubtedly it had been the giant negro, George, who had attacked me, 
hurling me through a doorway, into another room. Probably hanging to a 
ceiling beam, his eyes accustomed to the darkness, he had watched till I 
was below him and had leaped on me. But where was I? 

Then, sending a cold chill from heels to hair, Horrosek’s words came to 
me: “I will leave you to the entertainment of my children”! His “children”! 
Snakes! Cobras! I leaped to my feet. God! Had he thrown me into a den of 
snakes? The darkness was absolute. I thought of my tiny flashlight. It was a 
long, round affair, carried as a fountain pen. I drew it forth, praying that it 
would be unbroken. My prayer was answered. Its white beam cut into the 
blackness, moved over four planked walls, a heavy door, a planked ceiling 
and a cement floor. No snakes were visible. I heaved a sigh of relief and 
switched off the light. 

My relief, though, was short-lived. A noise came to me, a sliding noise 
close at hand. I heard Horrosek’s laugh; it came from beyond the right wall. 
I pressed the light. 


Before my eyes the top plank of the far wall was sliding out of sight to 
the right. It disappeared into the right wall as I stared. The next one started 
to slide—over—over—and disappeared. The blackness of another 
compartment showed. There had been eight planks; another one slid away. 
A new sound, familiar in its dreadfulness, came to me—hissing. 

One by one the planks slid out before me as I pressed in helpless horror 
against the far left corner. Two planks were left, twelve inches each in 
width. Gazing over them, I gasped. Ten, fifteen, a score or more of flat, 
elevated cobra heads stared out at me. Another board went. The last one 
slid away. Weaponless, helpless, I was locked in a room with a regiment of 
deadly snakes! 


Horrosek’s laugh died away. I saw a cobra glide forward —another— 
another—a dozen—nearer. I held my breath. Ten feet in front of me they 
stopped, loathsome heads held high, staring, staring with their beady, 
unblinking eyes. It struck me that the light was attracting them. Should I 
put it out? I shuddered at the thought. Anything was better than the 
uncertainty of darkness. 

Experimenting, I moved the light. The flat, cruel heads followed it. 
Good! They saw only the light and not me behind it. Perhaps I... 

I stopped. A tapping had sounded on the plank wall which my left hand 
was pressing. I tapped back. The flat heads turned slightly at the sound. A 
voice, sounding weak, came to me through the wall: “Hello, over there!“ 

It was taking a chance to call back, but I did. A nervous swaying and 
hissing of the watchful reptiles followed. Then the voice questioned: “Who 
are you?” 

“Peter Garr, of Singapore!” I responded. “And you?” 

“Wharton!” came the answer. Wharton! Wharton was really alive; a 
prisoner next door to me! Again his voice sounded. 

“Has he put the snakes on you?” 

“Yes!” I answered. 

I heard a faint “Damn!” and: “Listen! The top plank of the wall here. 
Can you reach it?” 

I tried. “Yes!” I called. 

“Good! Feel at the top. There’s a bit of an opening. If you can get your 
fingers in, you may be able to pull it loose. I can’t help; I’m all in.” 


I stretched. I am over six feet tall with a long reach, and I could just 
make it. I felt the opening, a crack of little more than a half-inch where the 
board didn’t quite meet the ceiling. My hopes fell. How could I get my big 
fingers into that narrow slot? 

My movements had aroused the snakes. Hissing, they had inched a foot 
nearer. Desperation seized me. I must get my fingers in that crack, even 
though I ripped the flesh to the bone. But wait; first I had better... 

Bending, I lowered the light to the floor. The beady eyes followed it. 
Giving it a sharp push I rolled it away 


from me, clear to the other corner of the room. The snakes followed, 
gliding after it. It had been taking an awful chance. Had it swerved and the 
beam turned on me... 

Again I reached for the ceiling, felt along the crack. I found a spot two 
feet from the front wall where my middle finger went in to the first joint. 
With all the power I could muster I pushed in. The wood bit into the flesh. 
Harder. My fingers sank to the second knuckle. But it was a two-inch 
plank. Sweating, the pain sickening my stomach, I worked my hand and 
pushed desperately. In—in. With a sudden give, my knuckles slipped 
through. 

I bent them and tugged. It was like pulling on solid steel. The plank was 
held at the end by a heavy, built-out, wooden slot. I glanced round at the 
cobras. My unavoidable noise was drawing them. Tongues darting, they 
were leaving the light and nearing me. Madly I tugged, but my stretched 
position gave me no leverage. I knew, abruptly, that I could never pull that 
plank loose with one hand. I reached up with the other. Clamping my jaw, I 
pushed the fingers into the crack. It was agony. The opening was narrower 
here. In—in—1in. I almost fainted as the flesh gave and my fingers slipped 
through. 

I climbed the wall, braced my feet against it and threw every ounce of 
strength into one tug. There was a splintering rip. The heavy slot at the 
plank end gave. The plank came out six inches. From the corner of my eye 
I saw several cobras leave the field of light and enter the darkness beneath 
me. Pulling my left hand free I shoved it under the board and through into 
the other room, straining frantically at the plank with my right hand. A 
splintering roar, and it came loose, slid in over my head, and fell to the 
floor with a crash. With a speed born of cold terror, imagination plunging 


dozens of venom-dripping cobra fangs into me, I scrambled up, through the 
opening, and dropped to the floor on the other side more exhausted than I 
had ever before been in my life. 

It was minutes before I spoke. When I did I told Wharton immediately 
who I was officially and the purpose of my visit to the plantation. He 
responded with a recital of what had occurred to him. 

Spider Horrosek, it seemed, and the big negro, George, 


had drifted into the plantation one night about two months before. That was 
in the rainy season, and they had been hungry and without shelter, and 
Wharton had housed and fed them for days. The utter isolation of the 
plantation must have given Horrosek his idea. 

The spider-man had begun by killing Johnson, the assistant. “Poor 
devil!” Wharton said. “Locked him in that same room you were in with half 
a dozen cobras he’d caught. Must have had a fearful death.” Next, 
Horrosek, with the aid of the negro, had lured Wharton to the cell we now 
occupied, locked him in and, instilling the fear of death into natives and 
coolies by killing a few of them in horrible ways, had taken possession of 
the place. 

“He has me damn’ near starved to death,” Wharton continued, “but he 
keeps me alive to write letters that will cover things at headquarters. He’s 
absolutely mad, of course, but he had a damned clever and definite scheme. 
By diverting just half the production for two months or so, he could keep 
clear of investigation; then when things would begin to look shady he could 
finish me, take the proceeds of full production for about a month and make 
a clean getaway. Clever, eh?” 

I agreed. “And it rather looks,’ I added gloomily, “as if his clever 
scheme is going to work beautifully—as far as we’re concerned.” 

Wharton sighed. “Yes, we’re here to stay until he comes for us, I can tell 
you that. I’ve gone over the place thousands of times since I’ve been here 
and there’s no way out—except into the cobra den. The floors are cement 
and the walls and ceiling are two-inch planks. I tried for a long time to 
break through the wall ahead of you because the good old outdoors is on 
the other side of it, but...” 

His weak voice trailed off on a discouraged note. I could not see him, of 
course, but he sounded pretty far gone. And it was small wonder, 
considering that he had been in that awful hole for two months. 


For what seemed like hours we sat on the floor of that black room in 
morose silence. My hands gave me excruciating pain and my mind dwelt 
on the dark certainty that Horrosek would kill us both when he discovered 
me here. It was horrible to die cooped up like rats in a trap. 


Surely there must be some scheme, some trick that would... 

Abruptly, and for little reason, a face flashed into my memory: Shifty 
Morgan, a professional American bum and once a good friend of mine. 
Words he had spoken to me shot through my mind: 

“They kin never hold me in them little places, Pete, ol’ boy, ’cause there 
never was a one-story, county jail didn’t have the same weakness. They 
makes the floor of thick cement an’ the walls of thicker cement, an’ then the 
fools never hardly more than sets the roof on. Jist git your shoulder under it 
an’ push an’ it’ll lift every time.” 

I slapped my thigh and leaped to my feet. “Wharton,” I said, “did you 
make this building?” 

“Ugh? Sure; that is, I superintended the building of it.” 

“How its the roof fastened on?” 

“Roof? Why—well, how are roofs usually fastened on?” 

“T thought so! Listen! Is there a box in this cell, or something I could 
stand on, something strong?” 

“Sure, there’s a box in the corner over there. The Spider gave it to me to 
set my grub on. It’s pretty strong, I guess. What are you going to do with 
it?” 

I didn’t answer. Groping my way to the corner, I found the box, carried 
it to the far wall, stood on it, put my shoulder to the ceiling and pushed. I 
could have shouted aloud. Good old Shifty Morgan had been right! The 
roof had given slightly! 

Setting my feet more firmly, I heaved again with more power. The 
complaining squawk of yielding nails brought Wharton to his feet. Three of 
the roof planks were two inches up from the wall. I could see stars through 
the opening. Once more I heaved. The roof was lined with tin sheeting and 
it tore loose with a metallic screech. I would have to hurry. That din would 
raise the dead. 

Again I lifted. With a crash, three roof boards tore free of the wall. I 
shoved them clear, pulled myself up, tossed my right leg over and turned to 
reach for Wharton. I froze. 


From below me to my right had come a low, heavy chuckle. I twisted. 
There, ten feet out from the building, 


looming black and enormous in the moonlight, stood the negro, George. He 
had a belt over his loin-cloth. In it was a glittering kris and a pistol, my own 
pistol. As I looked he loosened the belt, removed it and threw it, with the 
kris and pistol, twenty feet to his rear. Crouching like a great ape, he 
shuffled slowly forward, laughing gleefully as he moved. 

“Come down, tuan,” he chuckled in thick Malay. “Come down so that 
George with his two hands may tear the flesh from your bones in strips!” 

It was the end, I thought. I could fight a man, I was big; but this was not 
a man, it was a gorilla! I was a slender flyweight beside him, despite my 
one hundred and eighty pounds. Well, it would be better than the unclean 
agony of a death from cobra venom, and maybe... 

Suddenly flinging my left leg clear, I sprang. 

I landed a foot in front of him and slightly to the right. With the 
momentum of my leap and all my own strength behind it, I gave him my 
right full in the middle. I have watched hard, two-hundred-pound men fall 
as though shot from a less powerful blow. The black merely paused and 
continued chuckling. His belly was like concrete. Arms out, hands open, he 
came forward. I backed a pace, my left shot out, met his jaw. He shook his 
head as if brushing off a fly. On he came, crouching, weaving. He was wide 
open. Backing, I shot punches at him, hard punches. My torn hands 
spattered blood on him. He only laughed and moved forward, massive arms 
clutching and tensed. I was two feet from the wall. I must keep those hands 
off me at all costs! 

I put a terrific right to his stomach. The blow was deliberately low. I was 
fighting for my life. It brought a grunt from him, a chuckling grunt. 
Suddenly he sprang. I leaped to the left. One of his hands struck my 
shoulder, closed on it. Desperately I twisted and jerked, tore loose, leaving 
half my coat in his grip. I sprang behind him, whipped a smashing left into 
his kidneys. He wheeled. I could not wipe out that chuckle! 

Again he came for me, more swiftly now and closer to the ground. He 
was harder to hit. Twice my left hand landed on his cast-iron skull. 
Numbing pain shot up my 


arm. Back—back—the chuckling African animal after me. I had hit him 
dozens of times with blows of murderous power and he was only amused! 
Back. My arms were beginning to tire. My left hand felt dead. Circling, I 
tried to back to the kris and pistol. He sensed my purpose, charged and 
drove me to the side and around. Back. Again I was nearing the wall. 
Breathing was becoming difficult. Sweat poured from my brow into my 
eyes. I raised my hand to wipe it away. 

At the moment he leaped again, head on this time, crooked arms 
stretched wide. I ducked, sprang back and off, struck the wall. A clutching 
hand found my chest, hooked in my clothes. I wrenched and twisted. The 
clothes held. With a sickening sweep I was pulled over and in. A great, 
black arm wrapped round me, crushing me against his stinking, greasy 
chest. A hand like a vice seized my shoulder, tightened on it. Madly I 
struggled, striking wildly at the giant body. The arms around me pressed 
tighter, ever tighter; the hand on my shoulder sank deeper. The unending 
chuckle went on and on. He would rip me limb from limb and laugh while 
doing it! 

Hot steel rods stabbed into my shoulder. My ribs were burning spikes 
being driven through my back. A roaring began in my ears. Red haze 
blinded me. I felt myself being lifted from the ground. My legs flew back. I 
kicked out crazily, felt my big boots strike flesh and bone. Vaguely I heard 
a howl. The pressure on chest and shoulder released abruptly. I fell back 
against the wall. A moment and my head cleared slightly. I looked ahead. 

Four feet in front of me I dimly saw the negro. His grin and chuckle 
were gone. Lips drawn ferociously from his teeth he was scowling at me as, 
bent double, he rubbed his legs. J had kicked his shins. He was not 
completely invulnerable, then! 

The thought braced me. Perhaps the brute had other more vital 
weaknesses. Positive of death, I had been fighting with hopeless 
desperation, without thought; now I drew great breaths of air into my lungs, 
worked my numbed shoulder and arm. Ideas flashed through my rapidly 
clearing brain. Where could I possibly hurt the giant? His chin and body 
were iron; I would only break 


my hands on them. Kicking his shins would but delay my end. I could 
reach his throat easily enough, but his neck was too... 


His neck! The back of his neck! I could hear Sawtell’s voice (Sawtell, 
Princeton wrestling coach and ju-jitsu exponent extraordinary): “But only 
in a pinch, Garr, because, if it is properly delivered, the neck must break!” 
The rabbit! The ju-jitsu rabbit blow! 

Head down, snarling like an enraged baboon, the big black charged. His 
laugh gone now, he meant to finish me quickly. But my fifteen-second 
breather had cleared my head. I waited a split second, dropped to a squat, 
shot up sideways twisting at the waist, my right hand raised and open. He 
hit the wall where I had stood. The back of his lowered neck was beneath 
me. Now! With a swishing, axe-like stroke I brought the side of my open 
hand down on his neck where it joined his head. There was a snapping 
sound. I leaped back. The blow had nearly broken my wrist. A moment and 
to my horror the negro straightened! Good God! If that hadn’t hurt him I 
was... I stared. 

With a ghastly, surprised grin on his face the black man had turned to 
me. He was swaying. His massive head was lolling sideways on his 
shoulder. He seemed to be trying to straighten it. The truth swept over me: 
his neck was broken! 

I saw his eyes glaze in the moonlight. A last gurgling chuckle came from 
his loose lips. His legs buckled. Like a great side of beef he pitched forward 
to the ground—dead. I mutely thanked God. 

I was badly in need of a rest. I felt nauseated and weak; my body was 
one great ache. With Horrosek still to be accounted for, though, there was 
no time for sick leave. My first move was to gain possession of the Aris and 
pistol. The gun in its holster, I dragged myself to the shed roof and spoke to 
Wharton. The poor fellow had lain in his prison helpless during my scuffle. 
It was a job to pull him up and out, for he was almost entirely without 
strength, and I felt as weak as the proverbial kitten. I managed it finally, 
however, handed him the kris, and we started for the house. I assumed that 
Horrosek had entire confidence in his giant black guard and would not be 
expecting us. I was right. 


Nearing the house, I saw the spider-man standing idly in front of the 
veranda. At the same moment he saw Wharton and me, stared, turned, 
scuttled up the veranda steps and into the house. I heard the door bolt rattle 
home. 


A moment before that, though, something else happened. We were 
approaching the house from the side. As Horrosek entered the front door 
opening on the large living-room, I saw a dark, briefly-clad figure slip from 
the rear living-room window. The window closed a moment before the 
front door bolt sounded. The figure remained at the window, seemingly 
peering into the room. 

Wharton and I made for the front door. We were perhaps twenty seconds 
in getting there. I pounded on the door. 

“The jig’s up, Horrosek!” I called. “Better come peaceable or you’ll 
come dead!” 

There was no response. I was about to speak again when Horrosek’s 
low, croaking laugh came to me. It was horribly reminiscent of that 
“instructing and chastising” performance I had witnessed. I called once 
more. That laugh was the only response. It was growing louder. I 
hammered on the door. The laugh continued—louder. What could the crazy 
devil be up to now? Wharton suggested that we go to the rear window, 
cover him with the pistol there and force him out. 

At the rear window we found a native boy, the boy I had seen crawling 
out. It was Moko, the lad who had been snake-bitten. Ordering him away, I 
drew my pistol and stepped up to the window. I stiffened in horror. 

Facing me, Horrosek was down on his knees ten feet from the far wall. 
Laughing his insane laugh, he was swaying from side to side. Four feet in 
front of him, directly between me and him, its flat, hooded head elevated 
five feet and swaying regularly with him, was the giant king cobra. I knew 
instantly that the boy, Moko, had released the snake from its cage. 

For minutes I watched. I was expecting the snake to start backing toward 
me, and I was waiting for a chance to shoot it without hitting Horrosek. The 
spider-man’s laugh continued to grow in volume. Suddenly, then, cold 
sweat broke out on me. The cobra was not backing! Horrosek 


was backing!—slowly, slowly, inch by inch, to the wall! The cobra, 
swaying, hissing, was edging forward! 

The spider-man had been ten feet from the wall. Now he was only five! 
—and laughing, louder, louder. His laugh was becoming a scream. Four 
feet from the wall! I was helpless. I could not shoot the snake without 
shooting Horrosek. Closer. Three feet. Two feet. I could see those tiny, 


black eyes—spinning—but now with the terror of a damned soul in them. 
Closer. One foot. Closer. Horrosek was against the wall! He shrieked. 

I shall never forget the rest. Sometimes at night I awake sweating with 
that hellish shriek in my cars—and with the awful vision before me of that 
monstrous king cobra striking, striking, striking at Spider Horrosek’s 
deathly head. Three times it sank its poisonous fangs into his face—and a 
cobra bite on the face is the end. One cannot use a tourniquet on a man’s 
neck, you know. 

There was but one humane thing to be done and, though I couldn’t do it 
myself, I did the next best thing. I loaned my pistol to Moko, the native 
boy, who had not obeyed my orders about leaving. 

“The tuan first, Moko,” I suggested. 

That my suggestion was superfluous was demonstrated by the eagerness 
with which the grinning little devil seized my pistol. 


THE CHAMBER OF DEATH 
ARMIGER BARCLAY 


“WHETHER the dead can communicate with the living? Whether they ever 
do? Who knows?” 

The rejoinder was made in a noncommittal tone. I read incertitude into 
it, and looked at Curtoys expectantly. He was usually so definite. 

We were sitting in after-dinner fashion chatting of many things. Gautrey, 
for instance, had given some queer incidents of life in the rubber country in 
the hinterland of Uganda—the sort of personal experiences one keeps for 
the smoking-room and men who can listen with attention, but without 
amazement, to phases of human psychology in the raw. Hardwen, of the 
Indian Police, had enlightened us concerning the wiliness of the native 
malefactor, and given us a practical illustration of how he can open a pair 
of Government handcuffs with four inches of string. Parker, versatile at 
most things, from sleight-of-hand to vivisection, had pulled out the psychic 
stop, discussed alleged messages from the dead to the living, and then 
dwelt on a series of recent murders that had baffled all the subtleties of 
Scotland Yard. 

With that view, Curtoys, more than the rest of us, had shown himself to 
be in agreement; but he seemed to evade the more debatable, transcendental 
point. It was only when Parker had finished that he reflectively blew a 
smoke-ring, stared at the ceiling, and asked: 

“How long is it since they built the new dissecting-rooms at the back of 
Trumpington Street?” 

“Some time in the eighties, I fancy,” said Hardwen, after a thoughtful 
pause. “Why?” 

“T was up at the ’Varsity the year they were opened. A fresher. Parker’s 
theories recalled the fact. Something 


that happened to me in those dissecting-rooms bears out his contention.” 
The spirit-decanter gurgled and the syphon hissed as glasses were 
replenished. Matches flamed for a moment in the smoke-laden air. We 
settled down to listen. 
“T can see the inside of the bare, ugly place now,” proceeded Curtoys. “I 
was going in for History and Roman Law, in preparation for the career that 


ought to lead to literary fame, but which generally ends in a fellow having 
to edit the Births, Deaths, and Marriages, and be thankful for the job!” 

That was his cynical way of belittling his position as chief of a great 
“daily”, and deploring the waste of a strong poetic imagination on political 
leaders. 

“It was Corry of King’s who took me in. Corry was one of the ‘stinks’ 
brigade, intense, irrepressible, earnest, who think that Science is the only fit 
subject of study for an intelligent being. He was a glutton at it himself, 
dabbling in every one of its phases, from the higher mathematics down to 
anatomy. Just now, I knew, he was devoting himself with a whole-hearted 
and ghoulish lust to the latter, probing and gashing with infernal-looking 
instruments into the unpleasant recesses of the human carcase. You know 
the fascination of the gruesome, and can perhaps understand how he 
managed to prevail on me to come and witness his doings. 

“One chilly afternoon he succeeded. I had no conception of what a 
dissecting-room was like until I got into this one, and then I wanted to clear 
out. Long trestle tables filled the centre of the depressing place; a row of 
bins took up one side. That was all it contained, except a sour-sweet, 
disagreeable odour, unlike anything my nose had ever encountered. The 
fastidious sniff I gave it quite elated Corry. 

“Notice it?’ he asked. ‘That’s essence of dead meat and chloroform.’” 

“As though to convince me, but no doubt partly to show off his 
treasures, he lifted the lid of one of the bins. Involuntarily I retreated. It was 
half-full of human limbs, fragments of the internal organs in pickle of 
chloroform—a nightmare of mortality that made my gorge rise. 


“But he was not attending to me. With cool consideration he selected an 
arm, laid it on the nearest table, and with a blade of razor-edged keenness 
began with a horrible dexterity to make incisions into it. I watched him in a 
cold sweat. The arm was slim and white, and its small, delicate hand 
satisfied me it was that of a young girl. I did not need to ask the meaning of 
the network of red veins all over it. That I knew from previous 
conversations to be due to the red lead pumped into the arteries to make 
them prominent. 

“Minutes elapsed before I could speak. My tongue was glued to a dry 
throat. I wanted to speak, if only to give a pretence of ease, of the 


manliness that a boy of nineteen prides himself on possessing. Before I 
succeeded Corry noticed my white face. 

“Got the jim-jams?’he laughed. ‘That’ll pass. Everybody does at first. 
Suppose it was the same with me once. Now all I’m concerned with is 
getting a good specimen to work on. This one is uncommonly good, quite 
untouched. Expect it’s only just come in.’ 

“Where do you get them from?’ I managed to say. 

“He shrugged his shoulders. 

““There are the hospitals and the gaols. Besides, somebody’s always 
falling into the river. And there’s the mortuary—unclaimed corpses, you 
know. This arm, for instance, belonged to a perfectly healthy body. Judging 
by appearances, it must have been alive a couple of days ago. And what’s 
more, the limb wasn’t severed from the shoulder by a surgeon or any of our 
people. It’s been hacked off anyhow.’ 

“Even I, without any medical knowledge, could see that, when he 
pointed it out. It looked almost as if it had been torn from the trunk, or 
savagely severed with some blunt instrument. The nauseating conclusion 
made me shiver. 

“Shouldn’t be surprised if it were a case of murder,’ he averred, as he 
went on with his uncanny work. ‘There’s many a rummy crime the 
evidence of which never gets beyond the dissecting-room. And you bet it 
ends there! We can’t afford to be squeamish. If we speculated on every 
blessed corpse that comes in, we shouldn’t have time for 


anything else. We get to regard the place merely as a meat-shop! Feel better 
now?’” 

“T felt just about as bad as it was possible to feel, but I made an effort to 
throw off my repugnance. I even went to the length of plucking up enough 
courage to lay a desperate finger on that dank, disfigured member. It was a 
rash attempt at valour, and its effect on me was quite the opposite of what I 
wanted to produce. That touch finished me. It gave me a sensation of 
having been in contact with something ghostly. I reeled back with my flesh 
creeping. It was only then that Corry seemed to realize that I had got to the 
end of my endurance. 

“Had enough of it?’ he asked. ‘Here, back you go to bed, my beauty!’ 

“He took the arm from the table, crossed the room, and threw it 
carelessly into the bin. The heavy lid closed with a thud. 


“Pll just take these things in to the attendant, he continued, collecting 
his instruments. ‘My bistouries want a new edge to them. Shan’t be a 
minute.’ 

“He was gone before I could stop him. I confess that solitude in such 
surroundings gave me an uncomfortable feeling. The light was fading. 
There was a chilliness in the atmosphere of the place, or at least I thought 
so. I began pacing the bare boards, hoping by sound and motion to calm my 
nerves. The last quarter of an hour had strained them. In imagination I 
could still see that arm, awful in its grey whiteness, diabolically incised and 
mangled at the shoulder. 

“Whose? I began seeking for motives to account for its appearance in 
such a place as this. And because Corry had remarked on its mutilation, 
crime lay at the back of my reasoning. It was more than that—atrocity. The 
very youthfulness, the smooth roundness of the limb, convinced me of it. 
The arm was so slender and dimpled; the wrist small-boned and fragile; the 
hand dainty, with tapering fingers. As I recalled their appearance, I also 
recalled that the nails were manicured! It could have belonged to no pauper, 
to no member of the criminal classes; and, equally, it could have come from 
no hospital in its present state.... A mental confusion, and something of the 
dull apathy due 


to my nausea, the gloom, and the all-pervading, oppressive odours from the 
bins, prevented me from thinking lucidly. I failed in an attempt to 
reconstitute the barbarity that I felt certain had been practised in this 
instance. Only a blurred picture of a sweet-faced, defenceless girl, and a 
vague scene of savage ferocity filled my mind’s eye. I kept telling myself 
that all this was mere conjecture, a delusion caused by over-wrought 
nerves, that it would pass directly I should get out of the vitiated air I was 
breathing. That set me wondering how long Corry would be. I wanted him 
back. I wanted companionship of any sort. 

“How long I remained leaning against one of the dissecting-tables I 
cannot say. I had stopped walking to and fro, in order the better to listen for 
Corry’s returning footsteps. I wouldn’t have admitted it at the time, but I 
know now that those loathsome remnants of mortality in the bins were 
destroying the last of my waning courage. I was infected by the proximity 
of their corruption. Yet I could not think of them as inanimate. The souls of 
victims of pain, misfortune, and crime, the more terrifying because of their 


disfigurement, seemed to be emanating all around me. I breathed the fetid 
air with difficulty. Alternately my heart galloped and then stopped beating. 
In that deadly stillness I fancied I could hear unnatural sounds from the 
direction of the bins—despairing whisperings, stealthy movements.... Each 
second was an anguish of ages. I grew rigid with dread, then drowsy with 
horror... 

“With a sudden leap, fancy gave way to reality. A positive sound fell on 
my straining ears. Something was moving! | listened, staring through the 
gloom—at the bins. It came from there.... A lid was opening—slowly, as if 
by pressure from within. The opening grew. Something gleamed on the 
edge of the bin, moved tentatively here and there, strove at the lid, pushed 
it back. The gleaming thing resolved itself into a hand, and then the whole 
of a white arm shone out against the inky background of the lid. I could 
hear it as it slid along the woodwork—feeling. And another sound followed 
it—a long sigh, like that of a person awakened from deep sleep. 

“At that, insensibly, I made a convulsive movement, 


and stood with my hair bristling. The next moment I was at the door, 
frantically searching for the handle. In my panic I mistook its position, felt 
for it beyond the architrave, and lost the door in the panelling that 
surrounded it. Behind me the subdued rustling continued. I dared not turn 
to face it. I kept where I was, glued to the wall, quaking. There came 
another dolorous sigh, and a voice spoke: 

““T am cold—so cold.’ 

“T wheeled round, and stood gasping at an outlined, shimmering 
whiteness. At first glance it was formless, but as I looked it took the shape 
of a woman—or the ghost of one—a slight, girlish figure, clad in a white 
garment that swayed gently to its movements. 

“It is no use trying to describe my feelings. All I need say is that if I 
hadn’t had the wall to lean against I should have collapsed. Several times I 
tried to speak, but though my lips moved I was unable to utter a sound. I 
wanted to ask a question—I wanted assurance of a fact that my instinct had 
already confirmed. For I had a sudden misgiving that that figure—spirit, 
ghost, whatever it was —had some direct connection with the mangled arm 
I had touched when it lay on the table. 

“Conviction of it came without a spoken word from me. And it came 
with a shock. The figure had turned slightly, so that I could see its left 


shoulder. The arm that should have been there was missing! In its place was 
only a gaping wound! While I stared at it in horror, the voice spoke again: 

“To not have fear of me. I am helpless.’ 

“There was a foreign inflection in the tone, and pain as well. The 
moment I detected it I experienced an abrupt change of feeling. Awed I still 
was, but the agitation that had been holding me perceptibly lessened. 

““Who are you?’ I stammered. ‘How did you come?’ 

““T found myself here. It was after long pain. That is all I know.’ 

“Her voice was faint and weak. Her appearance, apart from that cruel 
wound in her shoulder, attractive, even alluring. Perhaps it was that, 
combined with her sex, that influenced me. The fact remains that I 
recovered 


some of my self-possession, and made a cautious step in her direction. She 
stretched her one arm towards me in a supplicating gesture as I came. 

“You will help me? Oh, say you will help me?’ she pleaded. 

“She was weeping. Utter despair was written in her face. Looking at her 
closely, I saw, at the base of her neck, a circular mark that could only have 
been inflicted with a red-hot iron. The inflamed flesh around it proved the 
injury to be recent. I felt a wave of pity surge through me. 

“What can I do?’ I asked irresolutely. ‘Are you in pain? Your arm ' 
I stopped there, shuddering. 

“Yes, yes, yes!’ she wailed. ‘I am in torture! They are killing me! And I 
have done no wrong. I am innocent. I have never betrayed them. It is 
another—another, not I! I have been true, but they will not believe, and so 
—and so, I suffer. My God! How I suffer!’ 

“Vague as all this was, conveying nothing of her predicament, or the 
cause of her sufferings, its recital moved me intensely, overwhelmed me 
with compassion. I felt myself burning with indignation against her 
unknown assailants. Again that indistinct picture of a helpless girl 
undergoing some unspeakable torture at brutish hands recurred to me. What 
could it mean? I wanted to serve her. She looked so sweet, so innocent, so 
real! Was she real, or I dreaming? A touch, and I should know. I edged 
nearer, and put out my hand, intending to take hers. It closed on nothing! 

“But that only disconcerted me. She apparently recognized my intention 
by placing her fingers on my arm. I saw them lying there, though I had no 


sensation of their touch—saw her nails, like those of the dead hand, glossy 
and tended! 

““You will be my friend? You will help me?’ she asked wistfully. 

““What are you? What do you want me to do?’ I faltered. 

““To save me,’ she entreated. ‘To save my body. It is so cruelly bound— 
in torture! I cannot bear the pain much longer. See what they have done!’ I 
lost none of 


the tragedy of her torn shoulder as she turned it for my inspection. 
‘Presently they will return, and my sufferings will begin again. They say 
that I must confess, or they will kill ; 

“Who? Tell me, who are these people?’ I broke in. 

“She might be a wraith, a mere shadow, a trick of my disturbed 
imagination, but her pale and beautiful face, with its soft, dark eyes looking 
so pathetically into mine, compelled me to think of her as a sentient being 
in some fearful jeopardy, from which it was my duty, as much as my desire, 
to deliver her. 

““T will tell you,’ she whispered furtively, with an apprehensive glance 
into the shadows behind her. ‘Listen! All my life has been passed in 
political intrigue. I did not choose it; I was born into it. So were my father 
and mother. Both are dead now. They died—for the Cause. I also belong to 
it... No, the name does not signify. It would not help you to know it. And 
you would not understand. But because I speak your language I was sent 
here, against my will, on a mission. It failed. Our plans were betrayed, by 
whom I do not know, and certain members of the fraternity were arrested 
and shot. I knew nothing, only followed my instructions. But suspicion fell 
upon me. In London, one night, a week ago, while I walked in the street, 
men of my own country, and of the Cause, seized me. To a strange place, 
deep down, underground, they took me. There were others there. They said 
I was a traitor, false to my oaths, and that I must die. Deny it as I might, 
they would not believe, and I could prove nothing. Among them all, a 
captive, I was helpless. They bound and beat me—beat me with a lash of 
wire, seared my flesh with hot irons. For two days I suffered torments. 
Down there my cries were unheard, unheeded. They had no mercy. I was 
told I should be made to die—slowly.’ 

““This place—where 1s it?’ I asked breathlessly. 


““T cannot tell,’ she cried. ‘Only that it is near a river. It is of stone, cold 
and wet. There is a passage under the floor. Through it I could hear water 
flowing.’ 

“Go on,’ I urged hoarsely. 

““Then, after the torture, they terrorized me with the awful threat of 
mutilation; and because I would not confess 


to what I had not done they—they—carried it out! Oh, the dread, the 
despair, the agony!’ 

“She cringed with the recollection of it, trembling all over. My own 
flesh crept at the mere conjecture of what she must have endured. But the 
next instant she was erect, alert, tensely vigilant. Her eyes, distended in 
terror, were fixed on a spot somewhere behind me. And, as she looked, she 
slowly retreated to the row of bins and crouched there abjectly. Her arm— 
the counterpart of that one lying in the reek of chloroform beneath her— 
was drawn back, the fingers of her one hand insensibly indicated the object 
on which her eyes were riveted. Her voice rose in an agonized whisper: 

“Look, look! The door opens. Alight! They come in—the three of 
them.... They cut my bonds—unbind my body.... One holds me tightly.... 
The other two go to the trap-door.... They open it.... I hear the sound of 
running water—the swirl of the river below.... They are dragging me 
towards it. Oh, God! They thrust me down.... Help, help!’ 

“Her voice rose to a scream. Smothered words, ejaculations, entreaties, 
in a foreign tongue, came in a wild tumult from her lips. I seemed to hear a 
splash, followed by a dull thud, as of a heavy stone dropping into place. 
Then my head reeled; my mind became a blank.” 

Curtoys relapsed into silence. The relation of his curious experience 
appeared to have come to an end—an abrupt and unconvincing end, it 
seemed to me. While I was revolving some observation on it he went on: 

“TI came to my senses to find Corry bending over me. 

““Wake up, Curtoys!’ I heard him say. And then to himself: ‘Pulse weak 
—touch of syncope. What’s this?’ 

“T sat up and stared around me. But for the two of us the place was 
empty. Corry gave me a shake. 

““Come along out of this,’ he said. ‘A little fresh air will put you right. I 
didn’t notice the windows were shut. Suppose the chloroform made you 
drowsy?’ 


“He helped me on to my feet and guided me to the door. But before we 
passed through it I could not refrain from giving a last glance at the bin— 
the one from which he had taken the arm, the one from which that other 
arm 


had emerged. It was wide open! He saw it, too, and stopped. 

““You’ve not been fooling with those unsavoury morsels?’ he asked. 
‘Because if you have, I don’t wonde : 

“T assured him—in unsteady tones, I dare say—that I had not done so. 

““That’s funny,’ he muttered. ‘Ill swear I didn’t leave it open!’ 

“He went across, closed the lid, and followed me out.” 

Curtoys picked up his pipe and filled it slowly. 

“T suppose you'll tell me,” he said, with a circular glance, “that the 
whole of this incident may be explained away as a dream. It’s the way I 
explained it to myself—until I looked at my newspaper next morning. 
There was a news item in it that rather interfered with my breakfast 
appetite. I cut it out and kept it. Here it is.” 

He brought out his pocket-book, and searched among its contents until 
he found a small, carefully preserved newspaper cutting. I was nearest to 
him, and he passed it to me. 

“Read it aloud,” he requested. 

I did so. This 1s it: 


“The Thames police are investigating what appears to be a peculiarly revolting crime 
committed on a woman, whose dead body a Shadwell night-watchman recovered from the 
river last night. Its entire left arm is missing, and the appearance of the shoulder gives the 
impression of its having been hacked off rather than severed. The medical man attached to 
the river police is of this view, and he is, moreover, of the opinion that the savage 
operation occurred while the victim was still alive. The body was attired in a single white 
garment, and had been dead only a few hours when found. It is that of a girl of about 
twenty, of slight build, dark and foreign-looking, who must have been of extremely 
attractive appearance. Several circular brands, recently inflicted, disfigure the limbs and 
neck. The body lies at the Shadwell Mortuary awaiting identification.” 


I looked up when I had finished, expecting some comment from one or 
other of the circle. No one spoke. There was a long pause. Parker, the 
vivisectionist, curiously enough, was the first to reach for the brandy. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE WORM 
MEARLE PROUT 


But see, amid the mimic rout 
A crawling shape intrude! 
A blood-red thing that writhes from out 
The scenic solitude! 
It writhes!—it writhes!—with mortal pangs 
The mimes become its food, 
And the angels sob at vermin fangs 
In human gore imbued. 
Edgar Allan Poe. 


FOR hours I had sat at my study table, trying in vain to feel and transmit to 
paper the sensations of a criminal in the death-house. You know how one 
may strive for hours—even days—to attain a desired effect, and then feel a 
sudden swift rhythm, and know he has found it? But how often, as though 
Fate herself intervened, does interruption come and mar, if not cover 
completely, the road which for a moment gleamed straight and white? So it 
was with me. 

Scarcely had I lifted my hands to the keys, when my fellow-roomer, who 
had long been bent quietly over a magazine, said, quietly enough: 

“That moon—I wonder if it really even exists?” 

I turned sharply. Fred was standing at the window, looking with a 
singularly rapt attention into the darkness. 

Curious, I rose and went to him, and followed his gaze into the night. 
There was the moon, a little past its full, but still nearly round, standing like 
a great red shield close above the tree-tops, yet real enough.... 

Something in the strangeness of my friend’s behaviour prevented the 
irritation which his unfortunate interruption would ordinarily have caused. 


“Just why did you say that?” I asked, after a moment’s hesitation. 
Shamefacedly he laughed, half apologetic. “I’m sorry I spoke aloud,” he 

said. “I was only thinking of a bizarre theory I ran across in a story.” 
“About the moon?” 


“No. Just an ordinary ghost story of the type you write. While Pan Walks 
is its name; and there was nothing in it about the moon.” 

He looked again at the ruddy globe, now lighting the darkened street 
below with a pale, tenuous light. Then he spoke: “You know, Art, that idea 
has taken hold of me; perhaps there is something to it after all....” 

Theories of the bizarre have always enthralled Fred, as they always hold 
a romantic appeal for me. And so, while he revolved his latest fancy in his 
mind, I waited expectantly. 

“Art,” he began at last, “do you believe that old theory about thoughts 
becoming realities? I mean, thoughts of men having a_ physical 
manifestation?” 

I reflected a moment, before giving way to a slight chuckle. “Once,” I 
answered, “a young man said to Carlyle that he had decided to accept the 
material world as a reality; to which the older man only replied, ‘Egad, 
you'd better!’... Yes,” I continued, “I?ve often run across the theory, but 

“You’ve missed the point,” was the quick rejoinder. “Accept your 
physical world, and what do you have? Something that was created by 
God! And how do we know that all creation has stopped? Perhaps even 
we...” He moved to a book-shelf, and in a moment returned, dusting off a 
thick old leather-bound volume. 

“T first encountered the idea here,” he said, as he thumbed the yellowed 
pages, “but it was not until that bit of fiction pressed it into my mind that I 
thought of it seriously. Listen: 

“<The Bible says, “In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.” From what did He create it? Obviously, it was created by thought, 
imagery, force of will if you please. The Bible further says: “So God 
created man in His own image.” Does this not mean that 


man has all the attributes of the Almighty, only upon a smaller scale? 
Surely, then, if the mind of God in its omnipotence could create the entire 
universe, the mind of man, being made in the image of God, and being his 
counterpart on earth, could in the same way, if infinitely smaller in degree, 
create things of its own will. 

““For example, the old gods of the dawn-world. Who can say that they 
did not exist in reality, being created by man? And, once created, how can 
we tell whether they will not develop into something to harass and destroy, 


beyond all control of their creators? [f this be true, then the only way to 
destroy them is to cease to believe. Thus it is that the old gods died when 
man’s faith turned from them to Christianity.’” 

He was silent a moment, watching me as I stood musing. “Strange 
where such thoughts can lead a person,” I said. “How are we to know 
which things are real and which are fancies—racial fantasies, I mean, 
common in all of us. I think I see what you meant when you wondered if 
the moon were real.” 

“But imagine,” said my companion, “a group of people, a cult, all 
thinking the same thoughts, worshipping the same imaginary figure. What 
might not happen, if their fanaticism were such that they thought and felt 
deeply? A physical manifestation, alien to those of us who did not 
believe...” 

And so the discussion continued. And when at last we finally slept, the 
moon which prompted it all was hovering near the zenith, sending its cold 
rays upon a world of hard physical reality. 

Next morning we both arose early—Fred to go back to his prosaic work 
as a bank clerk, I to place myself belatedly before my typewriter. After the 
diversion of the night before, I found that I was able to work out the 
bothersome scene with little difficulty, and that evening I mailed the 
finished and revised manuscript. 

When my friend came in he spoke calmly of our conversation the night 
before, even admitting that he had come to consider the theory a rank bit of 
metaphysics. 

Not quite so calmly did he speak of the hunting-trip which he suggested. 
Romantic fellow that he was, his job 


at the bank was sheer drudgery, and any escape was rare good fortune. I, 
too, with my work out of the way and my mind clear, was doubly delighted 
at the prospect. 

“Td like to shoot some squirrels,” I agreed. “And I know a good place. 
Can you leave to-morrow?” 

“Yes, to-morrow; my vacation starts then,” he replied. “But for a long 
time I’ve been wanting to go back to my old stamping-grounds. It’s not so 
very far—only a little over a hundred miles, and”—he looked at me in 
apology for differing from my plans—‘in Sacrament Wood there are more 
squirrels than you ever saw.” 


And so it was agreed. 

Sacrament Wood is an anomaly. Three or four miles wide and twice as 
long, it fills the whole of a peculiar valley, a rift, as it were, in the rugged 
topography of the higher Ozarks. No stream flows through it, there is 
nothing suggesting a normal valley; it is merely there, by sheer physical 
presence defying all questions. Grim, tree-flecked mountains hem it in on 
every side, as though seeking by their own ruggedness to compensate this 
spot of gentleness and serenity. And here lies the peculiarity; though the 
mountains around are all inhabited—sparsely, of course, through necessity 
—the valley of the wood, with every indication of a wonderful fertility, has 
never felt the plough; and the tall, smooth forest of scented oak has never 
known the axe of the woodman. 

I, too, had known Sacrament Wood; it was generally recognized as a 
sportsman’s paradise, and twice, long before, I had hunted there. But that 
was so long ago that I had all but forgotten, and now I was truly grateful to 
have been reminded of it again. For if there is a single place in the world 
where squirrels grow faster than they can be shot, it is Sacrament Wood. 

It was mid-afternoon when we finally wound up the last mountain trail 
to stop at last in a small clearing. A tiny shanty with clapboard roof stood as 
ornament beside the road, and behind it a bent figure in faded overalls was 
chopping the withered stalks of cotton. 

“That will be old Zeke,” confided my companion, his eyes shining with 
even this reminder of childhood. “Hallo!” he shouted, stepping to the 
ground. 


The old mountaineer straightened, and wrinkled his face in recognition. 
He stood thus a moment, until my companion inquired as to the hunting; 
then his eyes grew dull again. He shook his head dumbly. 

“Ain’t no hunting now, boys. Everything is dead. Sacrament Wood is 
dead.” 

“Dead!” I cried. “Impossible! Why is it dead?” 

I knew in a moment that I had spoken without tact. The mountaineer has 
no information to give one who expresses a desire for it—much less an 
outlander who shows incredulity. 

The old man tinned back to his work. “Ain’t no hunting now,” he 
repeated, and furiously attacked a stalk of cotton. 


So obviously dismissed, we could not remain longer. “Old Zeke has 
lived too long alone,” confided Fred as we moved away. “All mountaineers 
get that way sooner or later.” 

But I could see that his trip was already half spoiled, and even fancied 
he was nettled with me for my unfortunate interruption. Still, he said 
nothing, except to note that Sacrament Wood was our next valley. 

We continued. The road stretched ahead for some distance along the 
level top. And then, as we started the rough descent, Sacrament Wood burst 
full upon our view, clothed as I had never before seen it. Bright red, yellow, 
and brown mingled together in splashes of beauty, as the massive trees put 
on their autumnal dress. Almost miniature it appeared to us from our 
lookout, shimmering like a mountain lake in the dry heat of early fall. Why, 
as we gazed for a moment silently, did a vague thought of uncleanness 
make a shudder pass through my body? Was I sensitive to the ominous 
words of the old mountaineer? Or did my heart tell me what my mind could 
not—that the season was yet too early to destroy every trace of greenery, 
and replace it with the colours of death? Or was it something else?— 
something not appealing to the senses, nor yet to the intellect, but yet 
sending a message too strong to be dismissed? 

But I did not choose to dwell long upon the subject. The human mind, I 
have long known, in striving to present 


a logical sequence of events, often strains the fabric of fact for the sake of 
smoothness. Perhaps I really felt nothing, but subsequent events altered my 
present conceptions. At any rate, Fred, although unnaturally pale, said 
nothing, and we continued the descent in silence. 

Night comes early in the deep valley of Sacrament Wood. The sun was 
just resting on the high peak in the west as we entered the forest and struck 
camp. But long after comparative darkness had come over us, the mountain 
down which we had come was illuminated a soft gold. 

We sat over our pipes in the gathering dusk. It was deeply peaceful, 
there in the darkening wood, and yet... Fred and I were unnaturally silent, 
perhaps having the same thoughts. Why were the massive trees so early 
shorn of leaves? Why had the very birds ceased to sing? Whence came the 
faint, yet unmistakable odour of rottenness? 

A cheery fire soon dispelled our fears. We were again the two hunters, 
rejoicing in our freedom and our anticipation. At least, I was. Fred, 


however, somewhat overcame my feeling of security. 

“Art, whatever the cause, we must admit that Sacrament Wood is dead. 
Why, man, those trees are not getting ready for dormancy; they are dead. 
Why haven’t we heard birds? Blue jays used to keep this place in a 
continual uproar. And where did I get the feeling I had as we entered here? 
Art, I am sensitive to these things. I can fee/ a graveyard in the darkest 
night; and that is how I felt as I came here—as if I were entering a 
graveyard. I know, I tell you!” 

“T felt it, too,” I answered, “and the odour, too.... But all that is gone 
now. The fire changes things.” 

“Yes, the fire changes things. Hear that moaning in the trees? You think 
that is the wind? Well, you’re wrong, I tell you. That is not the wind. 
Something not human is suffering; maybe the fire hurts it.” 

I laughed, uncomfortably enough. “Come,” I said, “you'll be giving me 
the jimmies, too. I felt the same way as you did; I even smelt the odour, but 
the old man just had us upset. That’s all. The fire has changed things. It’s 
all right now.” 


“Yes,” he said, “it’s all nght now.” 

For all his nervousness, Fred was the first to sleep that night. We heaped 
the fire high before turning in, and I lay for a long while and watched the 
leaping flames. And I thought about the fire. 

“Fire is clean,” I said to myself, as though directed from without. “Fire 
is clean; fire is life. The very life of our bodies is preserved by oxidation. 
Yes, without fire there would be no cleanness in the world.” 

But I too must have dropped off, for when I was awakened by a low 
moan, the fire was dead. The wood was quiet; not a whisper or rustle of 
leaves disturbed the heavy stillness of the night. And then I sensed the 
odour.... Once sensed, it grew and grew until the air seemed heavy, even 
massive with the inertia of it, seemed to press itself into the ground through 
sheer weight. It eddied and swirled in sickening waves of smell. It was the 
odour of death, and putridity. 

I heard another moan. 

“Fred,” I called, my voice catching in my throat. 

The only answer was a deeper moan. 

I grasped his arm, and—my fingers sank in the bloated flesh as into a 
rotting corpse! The skin burst like an over-ripe berry, and slime flowed over 


my hand and dripped from my fingers. 

Overcome with horror, I struck a light; and under the tiny flare I saw for 
a moment—his face! Purple, bloated, the crawling flesh nearly covered his 
staring eyes; white worms swarmed his puffed body, exuded squirming 
from his nostrils, and fell upon his livid lips. The foul stench grew stronger; 
so thick was it that my tortured lungs cried out for relief. Then, with a 
shriek of terror, I cast the lighted match from me, and threw myself into the 
bed, and buried my face in the pillow. 

How long I lay there, sick, trembling, overcome with nausea, I do not 
know. But I slowly became aware of a rushing sound in the tree-tops. Great 
limbs creaked and groaned; the trunks themselves seemed to crack in 
agony. I looked up, and saw a ruddy light reflected about us. And like a 
crash of thunder came the thought into my brain: 


“Fire is clean; fire is life. Without fire there would be no cleanness in the 
world.” 

And at this command I rose, and grasped everything within reach, and 
cast it upon the dying flames. Was I mistaken, or was the odour of death 
really less? I hauled wood, and heaped the fire high. Fortunate indeed that 
the match I had thrown had fallen in the already sere leaves! 

When next I thought of my companion, the roaring blaze was leaping 
fifteen feet in air. Slowly I turned, expecting to see a corpse weltering in a 
miasma of filth, and saw—a man calmly sleeping! His face was flushed, his 
hands still slightly swollen; but he was clean! He breathed. Could I, I 
asked, have dreamed of death, and of the odour of death? Could I have 
dreamed the worms? 

I awoke him, and waited. 

He half looked at me, and then, gazing at the fire, gave a cry of ecstasy. 
A light of bliss shone for a moment in his eyes, as in a young child first 
staring at the mystery of cleansing flame; and then, as realization came, this 
too faded into a look of terror and loathing. 

“The worms!” he cried. “The maggots! The odour came, and with it the 
worms. And I awoke. Just as the fire died.... I couldn’t move; I couldn’t cry 
out. The worms came—I don’t know whence; from nowhere, perhaps. 
They came, and they crawled, and they ate. And the smell came with them! 
It just appeared, as did the worms, from out of thin air! It just—became! 
Then—death! I died, I tell you—I rotted—I rotted, and the worms—the 


maggots—they ate.... | am dead, I say! DEAD! Or should be!” He covered 
his face with his hands. 

How we lived out the night without going mad, I do not know. All 
through the long hours we kept the fire burning high; and all through the 
night the lofty trees moaned back their mortal agony. The rotting death did 
not return; in some strange way the fire kept us clean of it, and fought it 
back. But our brains felt, and dimly comprehended, the noisome evil 
floundering in the darkness, and the pain which our immunity gave this 
devilish forest. 

I could not understand why Fred had so easily fallen a victim to the 
death, while I remained whole. He tried 


to explain that his brain was more receptive, more sensitive. 

“Sensitive to what?” I asked. 

But he did not know. 

Dawn came at last, sweeping westward before it the web of darkness. 
From across the forest, and around us on all sides, the giant trees rustled in 
pain, suggesting the gnashing of millions of anguished teeth. And over the 
ridge to eastward came the smiling sun, lighting with holy clarity the 
branches of our wood. 

Never was a day so long in coming, and never so welcome its arrival. In 
half an hour our belongings were gathered and we quickly drove to the 
open road. 

“Fred, you remember our conversation of a couple of evenings ago?” I 
asked my companion, after some time of silence. “I’m wondering whether 
that couldn’t apply here.” 

“Meaning that we were the victims of—hallucination? Then how do you 
account for this?” He raised his sleeve above his elbow, showing his arm. 
How well did I remember it! For there, under curling skin and red as a 
brand, was the print of my hand! 

“T sensed, not felt, you grip me last night,” said Fred. “There is our 
evidence.” 

“Yes,” I answered slowly. “We’ve got lots to think of, you and I.” 

And we rode together in silence. 

When we reached home, it was not yet noon, but the brightness of the 
day had already wrought wonders with our perspective. I think that the 
limitation of the human mind, far from being a curse, is the most merciful 


thing in the world. We live on a quiet, sheltered island of ignorance, and 
from the single current flowing by our shores we visualize the vastness of 
the black seas around us, and see —simplicity and safety. And yet, if only a 
portion of the cross-currents and whirling vortexes of mystery and chaos 
could be revealed to our consciousness, we should immediately go insane. 

But we cannot see. When a single cross-current upsets the calm 
placidness of the visible sea, we refuse to believe. Our minds balk, and 
cannot understand. And thus we 


arrive at that strange paradox: after an experience of comprehensible terror, 
the mind and body remain long upset; yet even the most terrible encounters 
with things unknown fade into insignificance in the light of clear day. We 
were soon about the prosaic task of preparing lunch, to satisfy seemingly 
insatiable appetites! 

And yet we by no means forgot. The wound on Fred’s arm healed 
quickly; in a week not even a scar remained. But we were changed. We had 
seen the cross-current, and—we knew. By daylight a swift recollection 
often brought nausea; and the nights, even with the lights left burning, were 
rife with horror. Our very lives seemed bound into the events of one night. 

Yet, even so, I was not prepared for the shock I felt when, one night 
nearly a month later, Fred burst into the room, his face livid. 

“Read this,” he said in a husky whisper, and extended a crumpled 
newspaper to my hand. I reached for it, read where he had pointed. 


MOUNTAINEER DIES 


Ezekiel Whipple, lone mountaineer, aged 64, was found dead in his cabin yesterday by 
neighbours. 

The post-mortem revealed a terrible state of putrefaction; medical men aver that death 
could not have occurred less than two weeks ago. 

The examination by the coroner revealed no sign of foul play, yet local forces for law 
and order are working upon what may yet be a valuable clue. Jesse Layton, a near 
neighbour and close friend of the aged bachelor, states that he visited and held 
conversation with him the day preceding; and it is upon this statement that anticipation of 
possible arrest is based. 
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“God!” I cried. ““Does it mean: 


“Yes! It’s spreading—whatever it is. It’s reaching out, crawling over the 
mountains. God knows to where it may finally extend.” 

“It’s coming from the wood,” I said. “It’s in the wood. It centres in the 
wood. It must be a terrible new disease. But—yes, God only knows to 
where it may finally extend.” 

“No. It 1s not a disease. It is alive. It’s alive, Art! 


I tell you, I felt it; I heard it. I think it tried to talk to me.” 

For us there was no sleep that night. Every moment of our half-forgotten 
experience was relived a thousand times, every horror amplified by the 
darkness and our fears. We wanted to flee to some far country, to leave far 
behind us the terror we had felt. We wanted to stay and fight to destroy the 
destroyer. We wanted to plan; but—hateful thought—how could we plan to 
fight—nothing? We were as helpless as the old mountaineer.... 

And so, torn by these conflicting desires, we did what was to be 
expected—precisely nothing. We might even have slipped back into the 
even tenor of our lives had not news dispatches showed still further spread, 
and more death. 

Eventually, of course, we told our story. But lowered glances and 
obvious embarrassment told us too well how little we were believed. 
Indeed, who could expect normal people, with normal experiences, to 
believe the obviously impossible? And so, to save ourselves, we tallied no 
more, but watched in dread from the slow, implacable growth. 

It was midwinter before the first town fell in the way of the expanding 
circle. Only a mountain village of half a hundred inhabitants; but the death 
came upon them one cold winter night—late at night, for there were no 
escapes—and smothered all in their beds. And when the next day visitors 
found and reported them, there was described the same terrible advanced 
state of putrefaction that had been present in all the other cases. 

Then the world, apathetic always, began to believe. But, even so, they 
sought the easiest, the most natural, explanation, and refused to recognize 
the possibilities we half outlined to them. Some new plague, they said, is 
threatening us, is ravaging our hill country. We will move away.... A few 
moved. But the optimists, trusting all to the physicians, stayed on. And we, 
scarce knowing why, stayed on with them. 

Yes, the world was waking to the danger. The plague became one of the 
most popular topics of conversation. Revivalists predicted the end of the 


world. And the physicians, as usual, set to work. Doctors swarmed the 


infected district, in fear of personal safety examined the swollen corpses, 
and found—the bacteria of decay, and—the worms. They warned the 
natives to leave the surrounding country; and then, to avoid panic, they 
added encouragement. 

“We have an inkling of the truth,” they said, after the best manner of the 
detective agency. “It is hoped that we may soon isolate the deadly 
bacterium, and produce an immunizing serum.” 

And the world believed.... I, too, half believed, and even dared to hope. 

“It is a plague,” I said; “some strange new plague that is killing the 
country. We were there first of all.” 

But, “No,” said Fred. “It is not a plague. I was there; I felt it; it talked to 
me. It is Black Magic, I tell you! What we need is, not medicine, but 
medicine men.” 

And I—I half believed him, too! 

Spring came, and the encroaching menace had expanded to a circle ten 
miles in radius, with a point in the wood as a centre. Slow enough, to be 
sure, but seemingly irresistible.... The quiet, lethal march of the disease, 
the death, as it was called, still remained a mystery—and a fear. And as 
week after week fled by with no good tidings from the physicians and men 
of science there assembled, my doubts grew stronger. Why, I asked, if it 
were a plague, did it never strike its victims during the day? What disease 
could strike down all life alike, whether animal or vegetable? It was not a 
plague, I decided; at least, I added, clutching the last thread of hope, not a 
normal plague. 

“Fred,” I said one day, “they can’t stand fire—if you are right. This is 
your chance to prove that you are right. We’ll burn the wood. We’ll take 
kerosene. We’ll burn the wood, and if you are right, the thing will die.” 

His face brightened. “Yes,” he said, “we’ll burn the wood, and—the 
thing will die. Fire saved me; I know it; you know it. Fire could never cure 
a disease; it could never make normal trees whisper and groan, and crack in 
agony. We’ll burn the wood, and the thing will die.” 

So we said, and so we believed. And we set to work. 

Four barrels of kerosene we took, and tapers, and torches. 


And on a clear, cold day in early March we set out in the truck. The wind 
snapped bitterly out of the north; our hands grew blue with chill in the open 
cab. But it was a clean cold. Before its pure sharpness, it was almost 
impossible to believe that we were heading toward filth and a barren 
country of death. And, still low in the east, the sun sent its bright yellow 
shafts over the already budding trees. 


It was still early in the morning when we arrived at the edge of the 
slowly enlarging circle of death. Here the last victim, only a day or so 
earlier, had met his end. Yet, even without this last to tell us of its nearness, 
we could have judged by the absence of all life. The tiny buds we had noted 
earlier were absent; the trees remained dry and cold as in the dead of 
winter. 

Why did not the people of the region heed the warnings and move? 
True, most of them had done so. But a few old mountaineers remained— 
and died one by one. 

We drove on, up the rocky, precipitous trail, leaving the bustle and 
safety of the normal world behind us. Was I wrong in thinking a shade had 
come over the sun? Were not things a trifle darker? Still I drove on in 
silence. 

A faint stench assailed my nostrils—the odour of death. It grew and it 
grew. Fred was pale and, for that matter, so was I. Pale—and weak. 

“We'll light a torch,” I said. “Perhaps this odour will die.” 

We lit a torch in the brightness of the day, then drove on. 

Once we passed a pig-sty; white bones lay under the sun; the flesh was 
decayed and eaten away entirely. What terror had killed them while they 
slept? 

I could not now be mistaken; the shade was deepening. The sun was still 
bright, but weak, in some strange way. It shone doubtfully, vacillating, as if 
there were a partial eclipse. 

But the valley was near. We passed the last mountain, passed the falling 
cabin of the mountaineer who was the first to die. We started the descent. 

Sacrament Wood lay below us, not fresh and green as 


I had seen it first, years before, nor yet flashing with colour as on our last 
trip the autumn before. It was cold and obscured. A black cloud lay over it, 
a blanket of darkness, a rolling mist like that which is said to obscure the 


River Styx. It covered the region of death like a heavy shroud, and hid it 
from our probing eyes. Could I have been mistaken, or did I hear a broad 
whisper rising from the unhallowed wood of the holy name? Or did I feel 
something I could not hear? 

But in one respect I could not be wrong. It was growing dark. The 
farther we moved down the rocky trail, the deeper we descended into this 
stronghold of death, the paler became the sun, the more obscured our 
passage. 

“Fred,” I said in a low voice, “they are hiding the sun. They are 
destroying the light. The wood will be dark.” 

“Yes,” he answered. “The light hurts them. I could feel their pain and 
agony that morning as the sun rose; they cannot kill in the day. But now 
they are stronger, and are hiding the sun itself. The light hurts them, and 
they are destroying it.” 

We lit another torch and drove on. 

When we reached the wood, the darkness had deepened, the almost 
palpable murk had thickened until the day had become as a moonlit night. 
But it was not a silver night. The sun was red; red as blood, shining on the 
accursed forest. Great red rings surrounded it, like the red rings of 
sleeplessness surrounding a diseased eye. No, the sun itself was not clean; 
it was weak, diseased, powerless as ourselves, before the new terror. Its red 
glow mingled with the crimson of the torches, and lit up the scene around 
us with the colour of blood. 

We drove as far as solid ground would permit our passage —barely to 
the edge of the forest, where the wiry, scraggly growth of cedar and black- 
jack gave place to the heavy growth of taller, straighter oak. Then we 
abandoned our conveyance and stepped upon the rotting earth. And at this, 
more strongly it seemed than before, the stench of rottenness came over us. 
We were thankful that all animal matter had decayed entirely away; there 
only remained the acrid, penetrating odour of decaying plants; 
disagreeable, and powerfully suggestive to our already 


sharpened nerves, but endurable.... And it was warm, there in the death- 
ridden floor of the valley. In spite of the season of the year and the absence 
of the sun’s warmth, it was not cold. The heat of decay, of fermentation, 
overcame the biting winds which occasionally swept down from the 
surrounding hills. 


The trees were dead. Not only dead; they were rotten. Great limbs had 
crashed to the ground and littered the soggy floor. All smaller branches 
were gone, but the trees themselves remained upright, their naked limbs 
stretched like supplicating arms to the heavens as these martyrs of the wood 
stood waiting. Yet even in these massive trunks the worms crawled—and 
ate. It was a forest of death, a nightmare, fungous forest that cried out to the 
invaders, that sobbed in agony at the bright torches, and rocked to and fro 
in all its unholy rottenness. 

Protected by our torches, we were immune to the forces of death that 
were rampant in the dark reaches of the wood beyond our flaring light. But 
while they could not prey upon our bodies, they called, they drew upon our 
minds. Pictures of horror, of putridity and eldritch nightmare thronged our 
brains. I saw again my comrade as he had lain in his bed, over half a year 
before; I thought of the mountain village, and of the three-score victims 
who had died there in one night. 

We did not dare, we knew, to dwell on these things; we would go insane. 
We hastened to collect a pile of dead limbs. We grasped the dank, rotten 
things—limbs and branches which broke on lifting, or crumbled to dust 
between our fingers. At last, however, our heap was piled high with the 
dryest, the firmest of them, and over all we poured a full barrel of kerosene. 
And as we lit the vast pile, and watched the flames roar high and higher, a 
sigh of pain, sorrow and impotent rage swept the field of death. 

“The fire hurts them,” I said. “While there is fire they cannot harm us; 
the forest will burn, and they will all die.” 

“But will the forest burn? Will they let it burn? They have dimmed the 
sun; they have even dimmed our torches. See, they should be brighter! 
Would the forest burn of itself, even if they let it alone? It is damp and 
rotten, 


and will not burn. See, our fire is burning out! We have failed.” 

Yes, we had failed. We were forced to admit it when, after two more 
trials, we were at last satisfied beyond any doubt that the forest could not 
be destroyed by fire. Our hearts had been strong with courage, but now fear 
haunted us, cold perspiration flooded our sick, trembling bodies as we sent 
the clattering truck hurtling up the rocky trail to safety. Our torches flared 
in the wind, and left a black trail of smoke behind us as we fled. 


But, we promised ourselves, we would come again. We would bring 
many men, and dynamite. We would find where this thing had its capital 
and would destroy it. 

And we tried. But again we failed. 

There were no more deaths. Even the most obstinate moved from the 
stricken country when spring came and revealed the actual presence of the 
deadly circle. No one could doubt the mute testimony of the dead and dying 
trees that fell in its grip. Fifty, a hundred, or two hundred feet in a night the 
circle spread; trees that one day were fresh and alive, sprouting with shoots 
of green, were the next day harsh and yellow. The death never retreated. It 
advanced during the nights; held its ground during the day. And at night 
again the fearful march continued. 

A condition of terror prevailed over the populations in adjoining 
districts. The newspapers carried in their columns nothing but blasted 
hopes. They contained long descriptions of each new advance; long, 
technical theories of the scientists assembled at the front of battle; but no 
hope. 

We pointed this out to the terror-ridden people, told them that in our idea 
lay the only chance of victory. We outlined to them our plan, pleaded for 
their assistance. But, “No,” they said. “The plague is spreading. It began in 
the wood, but it is out of the wood now. How would it help to burn the 
wood now? The world is doomed. Come with us, and live while you can. 
We must all die.” 

No, there was no one willing to listen to our plan. And so we went north, 
where the death, through its unfamiliarity and remoteness, had not yet 
disrupted society. Here the people, doubtful, hesitant, yet had faith in their 
men of 


science, still preserved order, and continued in industry. But our idea 
received no welcome. “We trust the doctors,” they said. 

And none would come. 

“Fred,” I told him, “we have not yet failed. We will equip a large truck. 
No; we will take a tractor, a huge machine that will run even through the 
forest. We will do as we said. Take more kerosene and dynamite; we will 
destroy it yet!” 

It was our last chance; we knew that. If we failed now, the world was 
indeed doomed. And we knew that every day the death grew stronger, and 


we worked fast to meet it. 

The materials we needed we hauled overland in the truck; more torches, 
dynamite, eight barrels of kerosene. We even took two guns. And then we 
loaded all these in an improvised trailer behind the caterpillar, and started 
out. 

The wood was dark now, although it was not yet midday, when we 
entered. Black as a well at midnight was the forest; our torches sent their 
flickering red a scant twenty feet through the obstinate murk. And through 
the shivering darkness there reached our ears a vast murmur as of a million 
hives of bees. 

How we chose a path I do not know; I tried to steer towards the loudest 
part of the roar, hoping that by so doing we would find the source itself of 
the scourge. And our going was not difficult. The tractor laid down its 
endless track, crushing to paste beneath it the dank, rotting wood which 
littered the forest floor. And from behind, over the smooth track crushed 
through the forest lumbered the heavy trailer. 

The gaunt, scarred trees, shorn of every limb, stood around us like weird 
sentinels pointing the way. And, if possible, the scene grew more desolate 
the farther we proceeded; the creaking trunks standing pole-like seemed 
more and more rotten; the odour of death around us, not the sickening 
odour of decay, but the less noxious yet more penetrating smell of 
rottenness complete, grew even more piercing. And /t called and drew. 
From out of the darkness it crept into our brains, moved them, charged 
them to do its will. We did not know. We only knew that the odour around 
us no longer nauseated; it became the 


sweetest of perfumes to our nostrils. We only knew that the fungus-like 
trees pleased our eyes, seemed to fill and satisfy some long-hidden 
aesthetic need. In my mind there grew a picture of a perfect world: damp, 
decayed vegetation and succulent flesh—rotting flesh—upon which to 
feed. Over all the earth, it seemed, this picture extended, and I shouted 
aloud in ecstasy. 

At the half-involuntary shout, something flashed upon me, and I knew 
that these thoughts were not my own, but were foisted upon me from 
without. With a shriek, I reached to the torch above and bathed my arms in 
the living flame; I grasped the taper from its setting and brandished it in my 
comrade’s face. The cleansing pain raced through my veins and nerves; the 


picture faded, the longing passed away; I was myself again. If only we had 
obeyed the call, gone forth into the shrilling forest! Yet, always after that, 
we could feel the obscene mind toying with ours, trying still to bend us to 
its purpose. And I shuddered when I recalled that those thoughts could well 
have been those of a worm! 

Then, suddenly, above the roar from without and the steady beat of our 
engine, we heard a human chant. I stilled the motor, jerked out the gears. 
Clear on our ears it smote now, a chant in a familiar yet strangely altered 
tongue. Life! In this region of death? It was impossible! The chant ceased, 
and the hum among the poles of trees doubled in intensity. Someone, or 
something, rose to declaim. I strained my ears to hear, but it was 
unnecessary; clear and loud through the noisome darkness rose its high 
semi-chant: 

“Mighty is our lord, the Worm. Mightier than all the kings of heaven and 
of earth is the Worm. The gods create; man plans and builds; but the Worm 
effaces their handiwork. 

“Mighty are the planners and the builders; great their works and their 
possessions. But at last they must fall heir to a narrow plot of earth; and 
even that, forsooth, the Worm will take away. 

“This is the House of the Worm; his home which none may destroy; the 
home which we, his protectors, have made for him. 


“O Master! On bended knee we give thee all these things! We give unto 
thee man and his possessions! We give unto thee the life of the earth to be 
thy morsel of food! We give unto thee the earth itself to be thy residence! 

“Mighty, oh, mighty above all the kings of heaven and of earth is our 
lord and master, the Worm, to whom Time is naught!” 

Sick with horror and repulsion, Fred and I exchanged glances. There 
was life! God knew what sort, but life, and human! Then, there in that 
forest of hell, with the odour, sight, and sound of death around us, we 
smiled! I swear we smiled! We were given a chance to fight; to fight 
something tangible. I raced the motor, snapped the machine into gear and 
pushed on. 

And one hundred feet farther I stopped, for we were upon the 
worshippers! Half a hundred of them there were, crouching and kneeling, 
yes, even wallowing in the putrefaction and filth around them. And the 
sounds, the cries to which they gave vent as our flaming torches smote full 


upon their sightless, staring eyes! Only a madman could recall and place 
upon the printed page the litanies of hate and terror which they flung into 
our faces. There are vocal qualities peculiar to men, and vocal qualities 
peculiar to beasts; but nowhere this side of the pit of hell itself can be heard 
the raucous cries that issued from their straining throats as we grasped our 
tapers and raced towards them. A few moments only did they stand 
defiantly in our way; the pain of the unaccustomed light was too much for 
their sensitive eyes. With shrill shouts of terror they turned and fled. And 
we looked about us, upon the weltering filth with which we were 
surrounded, and—smiled again! 

For we saw their idol! Not an idol of wood, or stone, or of any clean, 
normal thing. It was a heaped-up grave! Massive, twenty feet long and half 
as high, it was covered with rotting bones and limbs of trees. The earth, 
piled there in the gruesome mound, shivered and heaved as from some foul 
life within. Then, half-buried in filth, we saw the headstone—ttself a rotting 
board, leaning askew in its shallow setting. And on it was carved only the 
line: “The House of the Worm’. 


The house of the worm! A heaped-up grave! And the cult of blackness 
and death had sought to make of the world one foul grave, and to cover 
even that with a shroud of darkness! 

With a shriek of rage I stamped my foot upon the earth piled there. The 
crust was thin, so thin that it broke through, and nearly precipitated me 
headlong into the pit itself; only a violent wrench backward prevented me 
from falling into the pitching mass of—worms! White, wriggling, the 
things squirmed there under our blood-red, flaring light, writhed with 
agony in the exquisite torture brought to them by the presence of cleansing 
flame. The house of the worm, indeed.... 

Sick with loathing, we worked madly. The roar of the alien forest had 
risen to a howl—an eldritch gibber which sang in our ears and drew at our 
brains as we toiled. We lit more torches, bathed our hands in the flame, and 
then, in defiance of the malign will, we demolished the quivering heap of 
earth which had mocked the form of a grave. We carried barrel after barrel 
of fuel, and poured it upon the squirming things, which were already 
spreading out, rolling like an ocean of filth at our very feet. And then, 
forgetting the machine which was to take us to safety, I hurled the Lox of 


black powder upon them, watched it sink through the mass until out of 
sight, then applied the torch. And fled. 

“Art, the tractor—the rest of the oil we need to light our way out....” 

I laughed insanely and ran on. 

A hundred yards away we stopped and watched the spectacle. The 
flames, leaping fifty feet in the air, illumined the forest around us, pushed 
back the thick unnatural gloom into the heavy darkness behind us. Unseen 
voices that howled madly and mouthed hysterical gibberish, tore at our 
very souls in their wild pleading; so tangible were they that we felt them 
pull at our bodies, sway them back and forth with the unholy dance of the 
rocking trees. From the pit of foulness where the flames danced brightest, a 
dense cloud of yellow smoke arose; a vast frying sound shrilled through the 
wood, was echoed back upon us by the blackness around. The tractor was 
enveloped 


in flames, the last barrel of oil spouting fire. And then 

There came a deep, heavy-throated roar; the pulpy ground beneath our 
feet waved and shook; the roaring flames, impelled by an irresistible force 
beneath them, rose simultaneously into the air, curved out in long, 
sweeping parabolas of lurid flame, and scattered over the moaning forest 
floor. The powder! 

The house of the worm was destroyed; and simultaneously with its 
destruction the howling voices around us died into a heavy-throated 
whisper of silence. The black mist of darkness above and about shook for a 
moment like a sable silk, caught gropingly at us, then rolled back over the 
ruined trees and revealed—the sun! 

The sun, bright in all his noonday glory, burst out full above us, 
warming our hearts with a golden glow. 

“See, Art,” my companion whispered, “the forest is burning! There is 
nothing now to stop it, and everything will be destroyed.” 

It was true. From a thousand tiny places flames were rising and 
spreading, sending queer little creepers of flame to explore for further 
progress. The fire, scattered by the explosion, was taking root. 

We turned, we walked swiftly into the breath of the warm south wind 
which swept down upon us; we left the growing fire at our backs and 
moved on. Half an hour later, after we had covered some two miles of 
fallen forest and odorous wasteland, we paused to look back. The fire had 


spread over the full width of the valley, and was roaring northward. I 
thought of the fifty refugees who had fled—also to the north. 

“Poor devils!” I said. “But no doubt they are already dead; they could 
not endure for long the brightness of the sun.” 

And so ends our story of what is perhaps the greatest single menace that 
has ever threatened mankind. Science pondered, but could make nothing of 
it; in fact, it was long before we could evolve an explanation satisfactory 
even to ourselves. 

We had searched vainly through every known reference book on the 
occult, when an old magazine suddenly gave 


us the clue; it recalled to our minds a half-forgotten conversation which has 
been reproduced at the beginning of this narrative. 

In some strange way, this Cult of the Worm must have organized for the 
worship of death, and established their headquarters there in the valley. 
They built the huge grave as a shrine, and by the over-concentration upon 
worship of their fanatical minds, caused a physical manifestation to appear 
within it as the real result of their thought. And what suggestion of death 
could be more forceful than its eternal accompaniment—the worms of 
death and the bacteria of decay? Perhaps their task was lessened by the fact 
that death is always a reality, and does not need so great a concentration of 
will to produce. At any rate, from that beginning, that centre, they radiated 
thought-waves strong enough to bring their influence over the region where 
they were active; and as they grew stronger and stronger, and as their minds 
grew more and more powerful through the fierce mental concentration, 
they spread out, and even destroyed light itself. Perhaps they received 
many recruits, also, to strengthen their ranks, as we ourselves nearly 
succumbed; perhaps, too, the land once conquered was watched over by 
spirits invoked to their control, so that no further strength on their part was 
required to maintain it. That would explain the weird noises heard from all 
parts of the forest, which persisted even after the worshippers themselves 
had fled. 

And as to their final destruction, I quote a line from the old volume 
where we first read of the theory; “Jf this be true, the only way to destroy it 
is to cease to believe.” When the mock grave, their great fetish, was 
destroyed, the central bonds which held their system together were broken. 


And when the worshippers themselves perished in the flames, all 
possibility of a recurrence of the terror died with them. 

This is only our explanation, and our belief. But Fred and I do not wish 
to engage in scientific debate; we only wish an opportunity to forget the 
chaotic experience which has so disrupted our lives. 

Reward? We had our reward in the destruction of the vile thing we 
fought; yet to that satisfaction an appreciative 


world has added its wealth and its favour. These things we are thankful for 
and enjoy; what man does not? But we feel that not in adulation nor yet in 
pleasure lies our ultimate recovery. We must work, must forget the 
experience only by assiduous toil; we are stamping the horror, if not from 
our minds, at least from our immediate consciousness. In time, perhaps... 

And yet we cannot entirely forget. Only this morning, while walking in 
the fields, I came across the dead carcass of a wild beast lying in a furrow; 
and in its thin, decaying body was another life—a nauseous, alien life of 
putrescence and decay. 


THE FLYING HEAD 
ERNEST BONNEY 


I HAVE just returned from poor Richard’s funeral. I cannot help the feeling 
of relief which has come over me with his passing, for at last he knows 
peace of mind and body, a tranquillity that was denied him during his latter 
days on earth. 

The awful tragedy of eighteen months previously seemed to take all 
desire of life from him, and when the germs of disease took possession of 
his body, he did nothing to fight against them. Even the thought of Patricia 
and what would become of her conjured up in him no wish to live. No 
doubt he felt, or perhaps he knew, that she too, poor soul, would not be 
long in joining him. And now he’s gone, leaving me to tend her. But how 
can I bring ease to her frail, disjointed mind? How can I comfort her? A 
crushed and spiritless, gibbering girl, whose half-crazed brain has worn 
until it hangs by just one thread. A witless creature, who crouches 
mumbling meaningless incoherencies between breathless bursts of sobbing, 
her fast-withering hand unceasingly stabbing the empty air. 

Oh, God! What can I do? 

Poor Patricia. Dear, sweet, golden-haired Patricia of long—oh, so long 
ago. 

God grant that soon she may find rest, in order that I too may regain 
quietness of mind and ease of living. 

When I received Richard’s letter asking me to White Gate Cottage for 
the week-end, I had only a few hours before landed at Southampton from a 
six months’ business trip abroad, and it was, indeed, a pleasure to find such 
a 


welcoming invitation awaiting me at my flat, for the prospect of spending 
Saturday and Sunday by myself was not altogether pleasing. 

Taunton, my manservant, I had left in San Francisco. There were several 
things that I had bought during my stay there which needed careful 
handling regarding shipment, and he would not be in London for at least 
another fortnight. Of course, I could have remained a week or two longer, 


until he was over here, but hotel life is apt to become monotonous, and I 
had made few friends. 

Blinds were drawn; dust-sheets covered the furniture, and the whole 
place had about it an unlived-in atmosphere which I found decidedly 
depressing. Even if Richard’s letter hadn’t been there, I’m pretty certain I 
shouldn’t have stayed. 


Patricia [he wrote] has returned, from her honeymoon, and before she 
settles down with her husband at their house in London, I am giving a 
small week-end party at White Gate Cottage. 

She was terribly disappointed you were unable to get to England for her 
wedding, and I feel sure that if you do not show up this time she’ll not only 
be disappointed but hurt. 

So you see, old man, there is no question about it—you’ve simply got to 
come. She is so terribly happy and very badly wants you to meet her 
husband—he 8 a fine fellow. 

There will be only one other member of the party whom you won t know 
—a man who leads rather a hermit’ life and lives about two miles from 
here. I met him in the village and have persuaded him to come out of his 
shell. He’ a queer little chap, exceedingly nervous, which is due, I suppose, 
to living so much alone, but I think all he needs is a little jolly company to 
bring him out. As far as I can gather he has travelled rather a great deal 
and should be interesting from other than a psychological point of view. 

Young Ware is going to be here and the Hogarths. We’ve asked Rodney 
Armstrong and his wife—he married Barbara Everdon, a friend of 
Patricia’s whom you met here last summer. They havent replied yet, but I 
expect they'll come. 

According to the letter I received from you last week, this 


one should reach you Friday, the day you land, so perhaps you could get 
the cottage in time for dinner. I shall be expecting you, but just send a wire 
—it’ll please the child.... 


Patricia first, Patricia last; always Patricia. But this was a fact not to be 
wondered at, for she was the living image of her beautiful mother, who had 
died in giving her birth, and the only thing he had left to care for. I knew 


Richard’s wife before he met her and am naturally extremely fond of her 
daughter. 

I had no intention of disappointing the child a second time—the first 
being unavoidable—and immediately sent the requested wire. Besides, I 
was very anxious to make the acquaintance of the man she had chosen for 
her husband, not forgetting the hermit fellow, who had aroused my 
curiosity. The week-end promised to be a pleasing one, indeed, and 
consequently my outlook was considerably brighter. 

It was a none too easy task transferring the clothes I wanted from my 
trunks and packing them in the dressing-case I was taking with me, and 
once or twice I found myself cursing Taunton for putting something at the 
bottom when I felt it should have been at the top. 

Nevertheless, I was able to catch the five-ten from Waterloo with two or 
three minutes to spare. 

St. David’s Halt is a tiny village lying approximately three or four miles 
beyond Virginia Waters. It is separated from the “Waters” by a thick belt of 
woodland, and consists of six cottages, one shop that sells everything from 
a postage stamp to a suit of clothes, a church, and the traditional inn called 
“The Traveller’s Bench’. It is one of the prettiest places I have ever been 
to, and typically portrays the peaceful country village of which England is 
so proud. The surrounding country is entirely free from habitation with the 
exception of the span that lies between Virginia Waters and the village, and 
here at lengthy intervals one will find, peeping above the tree-tops the 
chimney-pots of some prominent person’s country residence. 

Richard’s house is situated on the edge of the forest, about one and a 
half miles from the station. It has been 


in his family for several generations, and bears the honourable distinction 
of being Patricia’s birthplace. 

I was the only passenger to leave the train. The station-master, who 
combines booking-clerk, ticket-collector and porter—in fact, the mainstay 
of this burlesque of a station —made no attempt whatsoever to disturb his 
lolling form from the palings against which he had placed it. From the look 
that crossed his rugged features it was evident that he resented the slightest 
hint of a commercialized world intruding into the Quakerish atmosphere of 
his environment. 


Thrusting my ticket into his half-heartedly stretched-out hand, I bade 
him a curt good night and made my way hurriedly down the wooden steps, 
through the turnstile gate at the bottom and out into the roadway. 

A few yards from the gate is the railway arch, and the road running 
through this bends sharply to the right. It is Richard’s habit on my 
occasional visits to the cottage to meet me at the station with his two-seater 
car. The road narrows almost into a lane this side of the arch, but beyond 
the turn it is comparatively wide, sufficiently so to enable him to turn his 
car with ease. It is here he waits. 

As I had given him the time of my arrival in the wire, it was only natural 
I expected he would be there, but to my astonishment there was no waiting 
car, no welcoming Richard, in fact, not a soul in sight. 

It was possible he was late, but that was very unlike him. It was August 
and the day had been a particularly hot one. I began to feel tired and a little 
irritable. Richard’s departure from his usual custom was extraordinary. 
Surely he didn’t expect me to walk nearly two miles in the heat, 
encumbered with a suitcase. The chance of securing a conveyance in the 
one-eyed-hole of a village was about as likely as Santa Claus arriving with 
his reindeer. There was absolutely nothing to do but walk, and, changing 
my case into my other hand, I set out for White Gate Cottage, hoping that I 
should not have to go far before meeting my host. 

As I supposed, enquiries in the village proved fruitless, and I had to 
continue on foot. I must have been walking a good quarter of an hour when 
I became aware of a car approaching from behind. I stopped and turned, 
shielding 


my eyes from the glare of the sun with my hand. It was about two hundred 
yards away and was rattling along at a fairly good pace. Rattling is 
definitely the right word, for as 1t came nearer I saw that it was an ancient 
Fort roadster, its green-grey paintwork scratched and faded. 

The occupant applied his brakes as he drew alongside of me and, leaning 
over, addressed me. 

“You’re Mr. Attridge, aren’t you?” he said, regarding me nervously, as 
though I might snap his head off at the enquiry. 

I nodded, wondering how the deuce he knew my name, and who he was. 

“My name is Abbott,” he ventured, still in his nervous manner. “I am on 
my way to stay with Enderby; he asked me to call for you at the station. 


I’m afraid I am terribly late. I—I hope you will accept my apologies?” 

“Of course,” I replied. What else could I have said? 

The man looked positively scared and, funnily enough, apparently of 
me. He was small, under medium height, and had mouse-coloured, fluffy 
hair that was growing sparsely in front. It was evident that at one time he 
had been good-looking in a boyish sort of way, but now his face was 
inclined to be rather lean and his grey-green eyes persisted in glancing at 
you and quickly darting away as though they had been hurt at what they 
had seen. There was not much doubt about it that this unassuming little 
man was the hermit fellow whom Richard had mentioned in his letter. 
Although surely leading such a life, or the fact of having made me walk a 
mile unnecessarily, annoying as it had been, was hardly sufficiently 
disastrous to warrant his state of mental agitation, I felt it to be something 
far more interesting. He was totally unlike my conception of a hermit, and I 
could not help wondering what had induced Richard to invite him for the 
week-end. How could he expect a man who gave one the impression that he 
had an intense desire to run away and hide to mix with the people he was 
accustomed to entertaining? But then Richard was an ardent psychologist, 
which can account for a lot. 

Throwing my suitcase into the rumble seat at the back, I climbed in 
beside Abbott. He gave me one of his quick, 


bird-like glances, and began fumbling nervously in first the pockets of his 
sports jacket and then his flannel trousers. Both garments were obviously 
new. It was evident he intended fulfilling his social obligations to the best 
of his ability. Finally he unearthed a cigarette-case and, offering me a 
cigarette, selected one for himself. The number of cigarettes the little man 
smoked in the course of those three days I knew him has always been a 
source of great wonder to me. I seldom saw him without one between his 
thin lips, puffing at it vigorously, apparently in order to overcome his acute 
self-consciousness. 

The rest of the distance to the cottage only took a few minutes, and we 
covered it in silence. Richard met us in the hall. 

“So glad you’ve come, old man,” he said, shaking me warmly by the 
hand. “And you too, Abbott.” 

The little man smiled. He was definitely at ease with Richard. 

“T’m afraid * he began. 


Forestalling him, I intervened. 

“Mr. Abbott was a little late,” I explained, “but it doesn’t matter. I’m 
very grateful to him for the lift.” 

I could afford to be grateful then, for was I not on the brink of a bath, a 
good dinner, and pleasant company? At least, I hoped I was. It was only a 
few minutes off seven, and I knew that dinner-time at White Gate Cottage 
on an occasion such as this was comparatively early. The house is not a 
very large one, and when Richard has many people staying with him barely 
allows for the accommodation of servants. They, with the exception of two 
maids, are secured lodgings in St. David’s Halt and consequently leave the 
cottage round about nine at night. As a result, the last meal of the day has to 
be dispensed with as soon as possible. 

Richard informed us that the dressing-gong had already sounded. If we 
hurried, he said, we would just about manage it. Dinner was fixed for half 
past seven. 

As it happened, I had barely finished tying my tie when the clock struck 
the half-hour. Hurrying out of my room, I ran full tilt into Patricia. I had to 
catch her, or else, I am afraid, she would have fallen. It was very clumsy of 


me, but she didn’t seem to mind, and not bothering to release herself from 
my grasp, put her arms around my neck and kissed me. 

“Good old Uncle John,” she said, smiling up at me with a pair of bright 
blue eyes. “It’s so nice to see you again. I thought you’d forgotten me.” 

“Would you have minded,” I teased her, “now that you’ve got other 
interests?” 

Her eyes sparkled. 

“Martin’s a dear,” she said. “He’s got the room next to yours. I’m just 
going along to hurry him up. Come with me, Uncle John?” 

She has always called me uncle, though I am no relation. Still chatting 
gaily, she slipped her arm affectionately through mine, and together we 
went to seek her husband. Knocking on the door of his room, she called 
out: 

“Martin, may I come in? I’ve someone with me.” 

Standing there beside her, I thought how lovely and adorable she looked. 
They had honeymooned at Eden Roc, she told me, and they had had 
glorious weather. Indeed, they must have had, for her face, neck, shoulders 
and arms were burned a rich golden-brown that threw into vivid relief the 


fairness of her hair; the delicate shade of her evening dress, its low-cut, 
tight-fitting bodice and full skirt showing to advantage the boyish slimness 
of her figure. 

“Come in, dear,” said a pleasant voice. 

Opening the door, she shepherded me into the room. I had never 
conjured up in my mind the type of man fitting to become Patricia’s mate, 
but if there was such a man, it was the one I saw then, standing before his 
dressing-table, struggling into a dinner jacket. He was quite six foot and, I 
should imagine, a little over thirty. His skin was burned an even deeper tan 
than Patricia’s, and he had jet-black hair and two rows of gleaming white 
teeth. Martin Romney was the handsomest man I have ever met. 

His personality was as pleasing as his appearance, his hand-grip resolute 
and reliable. 

When he had finished dressing we left the room, and as we came out 
into the corridor, Abbott, who had a room 


on the opposite side, was just shutting his door. Seeing us, he hesitated 
nervously, and then, overcoming his timidness, inclined his head and bade 
us good evening. 

I think, standing there by his door, his self-consciousness could only 
have allowed him to become aware of us as a group and not individuals. At 
any rate, that is the only explanation I can find for what happened when I 
introduced him. 

Patricia placed him at his ease immediately, and it is a remarkable fact, 
and was, throughout that week-end, a clearly apparent one, that it was not 
the fair sex who caused him such mental disquietude. 

Turning from Patricia, he faced her husband and held out his hand. I 
shall never forget the look that came into his eyes as he sought those of 
Martin’s. They seemed to kindle with some malignant joy. A malicious 
longing spread across his face, distorting his features into a diabolical leer. 
And then it vanished as quickly as it had come and an expression of intense 
horror took its place. The natural pallor of his skin turned ashen. He 
faltered and swayed as though he had received a tremendous shock, and 
then, muttering incoherently, swung swiftly round and retreated into his 
room. 

The three of us stood rooted to the spot in sheer amazement, searching 
one another’s faces as if in them we might find some explanation of the 


little man’s extraordinary behaviour. It was Patricia who broke the silence. 

“Do you know him?” she asked her husband incredulously. 

He shook his head. 

“No,” he answered, his handsome face puckered in a complexed frown 
of annoyance and bewilderment. 

I too was completely nonplussed. I was perfectly certain that it was the 
sight of Patricia’s husband which had caused Abbott’s peculiar demeanour. 
That ghastly look of horror in his eyes, the overpowering shock that had 
thrown him off his balance were due, there was no doubt about it, to a 
recognition of something. But—what? So far as Martin could remember he 
had never met the little man before in his life. He was positive about that, 
so there seemed nothing else to do but to put it down to the 


neurotic’s acute self-consciousness and dismiss it from our minds. 

At that moment the dinner-gong sounded, and with a shrug of his 
shoulders Martin took hold of his wife’s arm and the three of us went along 
the corridor to the stairs. At the head of them I paused. There was no sign 
of Abbott coming from his room. He must have heard the gong as we had 
done. It was only natural, I suppose, that he should feel reluctant to face us. 
For a man of normal nerves, the prospect of an encounter with the offended 
party after such a breach of etiquette would be far from pleasant, and I 
should imagine that for one of his mentality the thought must have been 
almost unbearable. 

Excusing myself from the others, I hurriedly made my way back to his 
room and, tapping gently on the door, opened it and went in. He was sitting 
on the edge of the bed, perfectly motionless, his face buried in his hands. I 
had to make rather a noise over the closing of the door before he roused 
himself, and from the way he started it was obvious he had not heard me 
enter. 

Avoiding my eyes, he rose, and going over to the window stood staring 
out. 

“The gong has gone,” I ventured as naturally as I could. 

For two or three minutes he remained silent, and the atmosphere of the 
room became so strained that I could almost feel the tensioning of his 
muscles as he braced himself to overcome his incapability of speech. 

At length he turned, and, coming a few steps towards me, passed his 
hand across his forehead and moistened his dry lips with the tip of his 


tongue. 

“T’m—I’m awfully sorry,” he faltered. “It’s my nerves, you know. They 
play havoc with me at times.” 

“That’s all right, old chap; I understand.” Going over to him, I gave him 
a friendly pat on the shoulder. I found myself sympathizing with this nerve- 
ridden little man. “Let’s go downstairs. You’ll feel much better after a 
meal.” 

But I don’t think he did, for throughout the meal and, for that matter, the 
entire evening, he appeared to be brooding over the affair. Not that he 
should have done, for it was a jolly enough repast. Armstrong, who always 


manages to have a fresh stock of amusing anecdotes each time one comes 
in contact with him, was his usual bright self, and he can be funny. Abbot 
sat in between Mrs. Hogarth and a Mrs. Templar, a middle-aged and very 
attractive widow, whom the Armstrongs had brought with them, and tried 
gallantly to laugh in the right places, but I’m afraid he wasn’t very 
successful. I shall always remember one story particularly well because of 
him laughing before the point had been reached. His nervousness was far 
too obvious to be overlooked by any of the party, and I must say that, with 
the exception of Hogarth, all of them were very considerate about it. I’ve 
never really had much liking for Hogarth, and that night finally dispersed 
what little I did have. He seemed to take a keen delight in embarrassing 
Abbott, and at every lull in the conversation took the opportunity of asking 
his opinion on the most abstruse subjects. His wife, a sweet little soul, in 
fact, far too good for him—I have often wondered what kind of a life they 
must lead together—on more than one occasion helped the little man out by 
politely but firmly telling her husband not to talk nonsense, and on behalf 
of Abbott, I could not help but feel grateful towards her. 

Although his embarrassment could only have been momentary, for once 
or twice, glancing at him, I found him completely oblivious to his 
surroundings, staring fixedly at Martin. And what was more odd still, his 
eyes seemed not to take in the whole figure of the man, but were centred on 
one point—the head. He certainly was a strange specimen, and somehow I 
couldn’t help myself puzzling as to what chord the sight of Martin struck in 
his memory. 

I tackled Richard about him when I was able to get him to myself, but he 
could only repeat what he had told me in his letter. Abbott interested him 


from a psychological point of view, and he had imagined the company 
would do him good. The whole party of us, he went on to say, had been 
invited to Dr. Priestley’s for dinner on Sunday evening. He intended 
speaking to Priestley about the little man. He had an idea that the doctor 
might be able to do something for him. 

“T haven’t told Abbott,” Richard said, “and I’m not going to until we are 
about to start. He’s so damned 


sensitive and at the hint of fresh company—especially a man such as 
Priestley; he must have heard of him as a prominent alienist—he’s liable to 
clear off.” 

Nevertheless, he did get to know. According to what he said to me, he 
overheard Patricia telling young Ware that she and Martin would not be 
able to get to the doctor’s until after dinner. They were motoring into 
London to have tea with friends, an arrangement of some long standing, 
and in all probability would only get back in time to see us leave. 

He came to me and enquired if this were true. Without hesitation I lied 
and declared that if it were so, I hadn’t heard about it. I could have saved 
my breath and incidentally my conscience had I known, for, as I was to 
discover later, my departure from the truth did no good. But at that time I 
had no desire for him to clear off as Richard said was likely, for by then my 
interest had increased tenfold—but that was the following morning, when 
the strange happening of the night had given my query complex, as my host 
aptly described it, a nasty jolt. 

As I was getting into bed that Friday night, a tap came on my door and 
Martin entered, clad in pyjamas and a dressing-gown, a towel slung over 
his arm. He was on his way to bed from the bathroom, and wanted to 
borrow a cigarette. He stayed over half an hour, and just as he was leaving, 
mentioned that Abbott had passed as he was opening my door. The neurotic 
had nodded affably, Martin said. He would have stopped and spoken had he 
given him the opportunity. But, he told me, he had a strong intuition of 
trouble due to the litthe man—a foreboding of impending disaster. Of 
course, he assured himself, it was sheer nonsense, but as he had turned he 
had found Abbott’s concentrated stare on him and had seen that queer, 
unfathomable look in his eyes. 

It was all so ridiculous, I pointed out to Martin, that a person of Abbott’s 
character should upset his mental equilibrium to such an extent. The best 


thing he could do was to forget it. 

Nevertheless, when finally I did get to bed and fall asleep, it was with 
my thoughts in a chaotic state concerning the peculiar nature of Abbott’s 
idiosyncrasies. Therefore it 


cannot be wondered at that when a couple of hours later I woke and found 
him standing at the foot of my bed, I imagined I was dreaming. I was tired, 
deadly tired, exhausted by my travel of the previous day. The subconscious 
self inside me twitched, but my body lay in a stupor, still and silent. A thin 
shaft of silvery moonlight penetrating through the partially drawn curtains 
across the window fell directly on him, bathing him in an uncanny, 
supernatural light. His white pyjama-clad figure, standing against the 
background of darkness, appeared as some nightmare wraith washed with a 
diluted but still potent phosphorescence. 

Then he moved, vanishing into the surrounding shadows, and my 
eyelids, heavy with sleep, closed, and once more I dozed. It must have been 
for only a moment, for again I awoke and, waking, sensed I was not alone. 
Before I opened my eyes, I knew he was there, standing at my right side, 
and looking up through half-closed lids I could clearly distinguish the 
lineaments of his face as the moonlight played about his head. 

At first his expression was somnolent, but as I watched I saw his body 
quiver with suppressed excitement, his features contort, and I heard his 
breath come in great sibilant gasps as he laboured with pent emotion. 

Dimly I became conscious that he had moved, and then his hand passing 
across my eyes, obscured my vision. It descended on my forehead, a soft 
and clammy mass of burning flesh, and it was almost more than I could do 
to prevent myself from shouting aloud and springing from the bed. My 
deadened senses leapt to life. How I controlled the muscles of my face and 
regulated my breathing to an even, normal respiration I do not know. 

What was this maniac about? Was it better for me to lay quiet, or let him 
know I was awake, and tackle him? 

My confused mind searched vainly for the answer as his hand travelled 
in a soft, caressing movement across my brow. Was he...? A wave of 
nausea and disgust swept over me. No, no, it wasn’t that! Fundamentally 
perhaps —but not entirely. There was something else; something... His 
hand had stopped! 

Traversing my cheek, it was feeling its way along my 


upper lip. I felt the tips of his fingers gingerly touch my small moustache 
and heard the quick intake of his breath as he drew them hurriedly away. I 
sensed his start, his body twist this way and that as panic seemed to 
overtake him. 

What had gone wrong? His emotion had been fed contentedly enough 
until he had felt the hair upon my upper lip. That was it! Oh, God! Why 
hadn’t I thought of it before? He—he imagined I was Martin! Of course ... 
this room... Hadn’t he seen Martin come in from the bathroom, ready for 
bed? 

He was holding his breath now; holding it so that it was almost bursting 
his lungs in its bid for freedom, and then out it came, a great hissing gasp, 
as air from a punctured tyre. 

Now he was on the move. Opening my eyes, I slightly turned my head. 
The moonlight falling in his path faintly showed him making for the door 
swiftly and stealthily, his body taut and strained. I heard him turn the 
handle, pass out, closing the door behind him as gently as he could. 

Within a second I was out of bed, across the intervening space, and 
through the door. Did he intend to fulfil his object, whatever it was, or go 
back to his bed? Pressing my body close against the wall, I held my breath 
and waited, straining my eyes to pierce the velvet blackness of the corridor. 
As they became accustomed to the gloom, I could make him out, a dim, 
white blur in the darkness. He was only a few yards away, moving 
hesitantly in the direction of Martin’s room. As he reached the door, I made 
to follow, and then, in my great caution, cannoned into a small table, which 
I had completely forgotten was there. 

Surprisingly enough, the noise I made was not loud, though sufficiently 
so to warn my quarry. There came the scurrying of feet, and as I 
straightened up I was pushed roughly aside, flung violently against the 
wall, my shoulder landing with a thud against a hard, knobbly object. 

For a minute the pain was excruciating, but when it had subsided a little 
I was able to put out my hand and find the 


reason for it. The outline proved it to be the carved handle of a scimitar, 
and gently caressing my bruised anatomy, | heartily cursed Richard’s great- 


grandfather, whose passion for ancient weapons had been the cause of them 
embellishing the corridor walls of his country residence. 

My nocturnal sleuthing, through sheer clumsiness on my part, had been 
a failure. Abbott was probably in bed by this time. It would be futile 
questioning him, for it was palpable he would deny all knowledge of this 
queer business. The only way I would ever get anything out of him was to 
catch him red-handed, and, as far as I could reason out, that opportunity 
would not occur to-night. This was the second time within a few hours that 
he had left me high and dry, utterly bewildered as to his actions and no 
means of doing anything about it. I took the one and only way —-went back 
to bed and tried to forget it. 

Saturday, the next day, passed quickly enough. Abbott spent the major 
part of his time in the garden. He showed a keen interest in old Joe’s work, 
much to the aged gardener’s delight, and on the following afternoon, just 
before tea, Richard and I came across them outside the potting-shed. The 
little man was diligently tying together a number of wooden stakes and 
canes of some very good length, while old Joe, a look of sheer ecstasy 
seated on his wrinkled face, carefully and tenderly placed cuttings into a 
canvas bag. Abbott must have been feeling infinitely pleased with himself 
and the fruitful proceeds of his cajoling, for he seemed in the highest of 
spirits and had lost all traces of his nervousness. Buttonholing us, he 
commenced a long and tedious description of the grounds surrounding his 
hermit’s home, an uninteresting recital from which, but for Patricia’s 
beckoning call to tea, we should never have got away. We left him still in 
his high spirits to stow his precious gardening paraphernalia in the dickey- 
seat of his ancient Ford that reposed in the garage, and listening to the 
cheerful chatter of my fellow guests, the welcoming rattle of tea-cups, I 
completely forgot him. 

It was not until we were all assembled in the hall, ready to start for 
Priestley’s, that the littke man came back into my mind. I remembered 
vaguely that I hadn’t seen him 


at tea, nor since, for that matter. And now, on looking round, I found he was 
still absent. 

I moved over to Richard and was met with a deep frown. He jerked his 
head towards the stairs. 


“Would you mind going up to his room, John, and hurrying him along?” 
he asked me. “We’ve thought of this walking idea rather late as it 1s.” 

I nodded, and, running up the stairs, approached the neurotic’s room. 

We certainly had left it late. Dr. Priestley lived in Virginia Waters, 
approximately two miles from White Gate Cottage. It had been suggested 
by Armstrong that instead of going by car it would be far pleasanter in the 
cool of the evening to walk. The idea had met with unanimous approval, 
but unfortunately had not been thought of until just before dressing time. 
Consequently we had to keep one eye very strictly on the clock. By rights 
the party should have started ten minutes ago. If Abbott was going to prove 
troublesome the rest of them had better go on, he and I following 
afterwards. 

Knocking on his door, I waited, but I got no answer. Again I knocked, 
and again there came no answer. A sharp pang of puerile vexation flashed 
through my mind. He’d gone! He’d beaten us! Left my curiosity to starve, 
and robbed, cheated Richard out of his well-meaning Good Samaritan act. 

I thrust open the door harder than was wont. There was just a chance.... 
No, he had gone... but wait.... The suit he’d worn that day, there it was, 
thrown down carelessly, lying in a heap upon the bed. He must have 
changed. Surely... 

“He’s not up there,” I informed Richard. “You’d better take the others 
on. He’s changed his clothes, so I should think he’s about here somewhere. 
Probably in the garden. I'll find him and follow you.” 

Passing the garage, I looked in. Yes, his car was there, but the cuttings... 
They were scattered all over the floor. It appeared very much as though 
someone, taking the bag, had turned it upside-down and unceremoniously 
shaken out the contents. The bag had gone. I searched for it, but I couldn’t 
find it. The bundle of canes seemed 


smaller too. Surely Abbott couldn’t have meddled with the things. He had 
been so pleased with them. Perhaps one of the servants?... 

Pondering over this, | made my way to the rose garden, and it was there 
I found him. He was in evening dress, sprawled out on the path at the 
bottom of a small flight of stone steps, dabbing at his face with a 
handkerchief. As I drew nearer I could see that he was trying to staunch the 
blood from a huge gash in his cheek. The whiteness of his shirt was dotted 


with crimson and the splashes of blood had not missed the lapels of his 
coat. 

Hearing me, he glanced up, and the look in his eyes gave me an odd 
feeling that he had known just what to expect and what to say—as an actor 
learns his part, dons his make-up, and awaits his cue. The complacent look 
of a man whose schemes are working out as he planned them to. 

He said he had tripped, fallen down the steps, cutting his face on the 
stones that bordered the path. He had been quite stunned for a second or 
two. His head ached abominably. I got him into the house and did the best I 
could to the wound, but I’m afraid he was in no fit condition to go visiting. 
To say that a man had deliberately injured himself to avoid a minor 
unpleasantness is almost an absurdity, but somehow instinctively I knew it 
to be a put-up job. The man was hopeless. To go to such lengths for so 
trivial a reason. At any rate, to me, at that time, it seemed so trivial. If only 
I had known what was evolving in that warped brain of his, being planned 
with the practised cunning of a full-fledged maniac—well, then I should 
not have had this story to tell. 

But, as it happened, I left him there to take his dinner with Patricia and 
Martin, who had just come in, and hurried after the others. Richard was 
quite indignant when I told him about the accident, and when I mentioned 
that someone had fiddled with the little man’s treasures, he said, with much 
vehemence, that it served him damned well right. Little did either of us 
know then that no one had—only Abbott himself. I wished to God they 
had. Such a busybody would have frustrated all his plans. Those sticks, that 
insignificant little bag, how could we realize the importance of the part they 
played? And how 


important we were soon to learn, quite accidentally, and by the wonder of 
God—forgive me—ust too late! 

It came about like this when the women had left us to finish our port. 
Ware started the argument. He always does. This time he said that he didn’t 
believe in all this talk of human sacrifice practised in the Congo. It was a 
ridiculous thing to say and a peculiar topic to choose, but he’s like that, and 
I sometimes think he says these things just for the sake of arguing, the 
weirder the subject the better. Hogarth got annoyed. He once took a trip to 
South Africa and on that fact alone claims to know all about it. At the end 
of twenty minutes none of us knew quite where we were. The ghastly forms 


of torture that were nonchalantly discussed across the table were enough to 
make an ox vomit, but no one could convince Ware. He was at his worst 
this evening. 

Then Priestley butted in. It was quite authentic, he said, that such things 
were done. In fact, he knew of a man who had witnessed such a happening. 
The sight had turned his brain, which was understandable enough, the 
victim being a white man, his friend. He had been nursed back to health, 
unfortunately not entirely, for a few months later he attempted to take the 
life of a man bearing a close resemblance to his friend, endeavouring to 
employ the same method used by the natives, and was sent to a criminal 
asylum. That was eight years ago. Now he was out, certified cured, had 
been so for over twelve months, but although the authorities had permitted 
his release, he was kept under strict observation, and it was his, Priestley’s, 
job to visit him periodically. Through so doing he had learned his story. 

A babel broke out here. Everyone wanted to hear it. The doctor’s wife 
came in and informed us it was time we joined the ladies, but she was sent 
rather abruptly and unceremoniously out of the room. Not one of us was 
willing to leave it at that. We were all thoroughly warmed up to the subject. 
I saw Richard glance quickly at the clock and knew what was in his mind. 
He was quite right. Patricia and her husband should have arrived by this 
time, although that was neither here nor there. Priestley, after much 
persuasion, had begun his story. 


“It is very much against my professional principles,” he commenced, “to 
talk about my patients. On this occasion, however, I will waive them, but in 
order not to disclose the man’s identity it would be better if I called him 
Brown and his friend Grey. 

“Brown, the younger, and Grey, the elder, were staunch companions. 
They had been brought up together, were at the same school, and when they 
became older, both being young gentlemen of private means, enjoyed the 
same pleasures. So it was only natural that when Grey joined a party of 
expeditionists touring Central Africa, Brown did also. As far as I can 
gather, the object of the excursion was to study the customs and living 
traditions of the natives, and I believe there is a book written on this subject 
by one actual member of this same party. I have never been able to discover 
why Brown and his friend became associated with the campaign. The only 
reason which might possibly account for it is boredom. Anyway, that is 


quite irrelevant to my story. The expedition proved to turn out a very 
successful one until, after many weeks of journeying, they came one 
evening to the Bengala, a small village lying in the heart of the Belgian 
Congo. Pitching tents well outside the village, they camped for the night, 
organizing a visit to Bengala the following day. The natives were not 
friendly. 

“You must remember this happened several years ago, and that the 
village of which I speak is well off the beaten track. 

“Suddenly bedlam broke loose. The whites had to flee for their lives. 
Two were killed in the attempt and the fortunate ones who escaped lost no 
time in getting back to their encampment, hastily gathering their belongings 
together and making off. Brown, who was among them, intent upon the 
disencampment and bid for safety, had had no time to notice the absence of 
his friend. On doing so he insisted upon going back. He was, apparently, 
thoroughly discouraged by the rest of the party. They pointed out the 
million-to-one chance of Grey being still alive and that to retrace their steps 
would in all probability mean further loss of life. 

“But he was determined. Nothing they said could 


dissuade him. How did they know Grey hadn’t met with an accident in the 
stampede back to the camp? No one could swear he wasn’t with them when 
they were free of the village, and absolutely regardless to all reasoning 
Brown set off on his own. 

The way was pretty difficult to traverse and it was well after nightfall 
when he reached the outskirts of Bengala. To his utter astonishment he 
found not the peaceful, sleeping village of his imagination, but one of 
turmoil. Men, women and children were hastening towards the centre of the 
village, decked in dresses ornamented with feathers, grotesque caps and 
smeared with paint. In the distance he could hear the rumbling beat of 
drums, and as he listened, fascinated by the sound, they swelled to a wild 
crescendo. The natives were shouting, a turbulent roar of excited voices, 
and in the stillness of the surrounding night the atmosphere became 
macabre and sinister. 

“Devilry was afoot. An intense desire to turn on his heels and flee crept 
over him, but in spite of himself he couldn’t; some strange force was urging 
him forward, driving him nearer and nearer towards the savage throbbing 
of the drums. The shouting had changed to a chanting, a low murmuring 


chorus of primitive voices, and as he stole furtively past the deserted, low, 
thatched huts that bordered the village, he realized the futility of his 
position should he be seen. Rounding a corner, he came in sight of a 
clearing, lit by three gigantic fires around which groups of natives swayed 
and bobbed to the rhythmic beating of the drums. To the left was the band 
of iron gongs, drums and ivory trumpets, the whole blending together in a 
terrible din. On the right, trembling with excitement, stood the natives, line 
upon line, their grotesquely painted bodies rolling from side to side as they 
chanted their ominous dirge. And as Brown watched, hidden by the shelter 
of the neighbouring palms and the blackness of the tropical night, the noise 
began to die, the furious dancing cease, and a hush fell over the assembly. 

“From a point beyond the clearing, a weird procession was approaching. 
It was the chief, followed by his wife and slaves; then a little, wizened man, 
gloriously attired in blue and scarlet, with a magnificent cap of white 
feathers 


on his head—the executioner... a sacrifice... the curved blade of his 
enormous knife glittering evilly in the light from the flickering fires. 
Behind came his victim, a white man, completely naked and unbound, 
walking as though in a daze, flanked by eight lusty spearmen. 

“Brown, crouching in the darkness, reeled. He opened his mouth to 
shout, but no sound came; his brain urged his legs forward, but they 
wouldn’t move. A white man! The quietness was driving him mad. 
Spellbound with horror, he peered at the scene, his eyes burning in their 
straining sockets, and then he saw, and lost his head. He began to run and 
stopped dead just before he reached the edge of the clearing. They’d got 
Grey! Grey was their unhappy victim and there was nothing he could do. 
To show himself would be insanity. With his heart full of dread, he watched 
and waited, held to the spot by sheer will-power. 

“The strange procession halted in the centre of the clearing and the 
crowd and musicians formed a circle round it. The preparations for the 
sacrifice were long, and whilst these were made by a few men with 
methodical coolness, the natives joined in more furious dancing and the 
musicians beat their instruments. Grey was coated from head to foot with 
oil that stained his body a dark mahogany, and his fair hair was plastered 
with soot. A stake, reaching to his shoulders, was placed behind him and his 
body and his arms were tied to it. His hands, extending behind his body, 


were fixed to small sticks driven into the ground. A second stake was fixed 
into the ground before his chest, and his feet were tied in the same manner 
as his hands. Then, about three or four yards in front of him, a long and 
very flexible pole was driven vertically into the ground. The executioner 
jumped and, seizing it, drew it down near his victim’s head, which was put 
in a roughly made bag attached to the end of a pole.” 

At this point in the doctor’s story I looked across at Richard. He was 
fidgeting nervously on his chair and his face held an expression of 
cogitation. As I looked, a frown passed over it and he unconsciously shook 
his head as though in answer to a question. Evidently he too had had the 
same thoughts pass through his brain as I had mine. 


But he’d dismissed them; dismissed them as a far-fetched improbability, 
ludicrous and absurd; dismissed them as badly as I wanted to dismiss mine. 
Shifting uneasily, I forced my attention back to Priestley. 

“The executioner,” the alienist was saying, “tore round the circle of 
spectators in a mad whirl, brandishing his enormous knife, the blade of 
which seemed to be curved to the shape of the human neck. Time and again 
he went near his victim and feigned to try the knife on him. Finally the 
chief, stepping forward, traced a white line on the spot at the back of Grey’s 
neck destined to receive the final blow. The fatal moment had come. 

“Brown, barely able to contain himself, struggled violently with a 
poignant longing to rush forward. His hand went to his hip-pocket. A bullet 
would end it far more mercifully for his friend, but then they’d get him; it 
would be his neck that received the deadly blow. He realized the agony of 
waiting, knowing only too well his fate, and his hand came away from his 
pocket empty. 

“The natives had begun to file past the human sacrifice, bowing in 
salutation, before his head was hacked from his body. Women were dancing 
wildly, their voices raised in a whining lament. And then above the din 
came an appalling shriek. The executioner had placed himself before his 
victim. Once more there was an unearthly silence. The natives had retired 
from around the victim and the little man in blue and scarlet had bent back, 
touching the ground with one hand on the left side of the condemned Grey. 
He made a movement as though to measure his blow and then he struck! 

“Brown saw the bent pole released, the flying head describe a circle, and 
heard the dull thud at his feet. It was then his brain gave way; he just 


picked up the freshly severed head and ran and ran, utterly oblivious to the 
hell that had broken loose behind him. 

“Two days later the expeditionists found him, sitting against a tree 
barely fifty yards from their encampment. In the crook of his left arm he 
held Grey’s head and with his right hand he was gently fondling the blood- 
soaked features.” 

Priestley leant back and slowly lit a cigarette. There was 


dead silence. Looking round the table, I saw the same expression of 
incredibility on everybody’s face. Suddenly and violently the tension was 
shattered by the crash of a chair as it toppled to the floor. 

Richard was on his feet. 

“T want to know Brown’s real name!” 

The words were laboured and his voice was husky with fear. All eyes 
turned on him. The alienist sat dumbfounded. That anyone, Enderby above 
all people, should have dared to ask such a question had taken the wind 
completely out of his sails. 

“Richard,” I said as calmly as I could, “it’s utterly impossible! For one 
thing, he hasn’t the strength, and——” 

He cut in, addressing Priestley. 

“It’s often the case that when a man’s brain weakens he gains abnormal 
physical strength, isn’t it?” 

He was cool now, a deadly coolness that spoke of tumultous inward 
emotions. 

“Richard...” I began. 

He turned on me. His control was breaking. 

“Shut up, damn you! What do you know about Abbott?” 

“Abbott!” 

I swung round. Priestley’s voice had snapped the name and the tone of it 
spoke multitudes. 

“Good God! Richard!” But Richard had gone. Only a few seconds 
elapsed before I had pulled myself together sufficiently to go after him, but 
even then as I ran out into the small drive I could hear the hum of a car’s 
engine coming from the direction of the garage. Unable to get there in time 
to board her before she started, I had to risk it and jump her as Richard, 
crouching over the wheel, drove the two-seater at about forty down the 
drive. Sitting there beside him hardly daring to breathe, I watched the 


needle of the speedometer swing swiftly round, forty-five ... fifty... fifty- 
five... 

And then something made me look up. I don’t know what it was—I 
never shall, but I thank God for it, for it’s a certainty he would have run her 
down. She was standing right in the centre of the road waving her arms and 
was wearing something white. She had white round her head, too, 


which showed up pretty clearly in the brilliant moonlight that favoured us 
that evening, and I suppose that’s how I noticed her, but I’m sure Richard 
hadn’t. We were just on the point of clearing the forest, barely two hundred 
yards from the house, and so intent was he on his driving and the thought of 
what might await him at the other end, that when I shouted to him he took 
not the slightest notice. 

“For Heaven’s sake look out, man; there’s a woman on the road,” I 
blared again, and gave a violent wrench at his arm. 

I know it was the wrong thing to do, but I wasn’t capable of thinking at 
the time. All I knew was that the woman was in danger and I ought to do 
something about it. Anyway, the wrong thing saved her life. 

The next thing I remember was picking myself up from a pile of bracken 
at the side of the road. The car had gone clean into the trunk of a tree, 
buckling her radiator to pieces. Richard, a huge gap in the left knee of his 
trousers and blood trickling from two or three small cuts in his face, was 
leaning against the door of the car, the back of one hand pressed against his 
forehead. The woman was still standing in the middle of the road, and as I 
made to go to Richard she started to run towards me. 

As she drew nearer I recognized her. She was one of the maids who slept 
at the cottage, and was still dressed in her uniform. Her face looked deathly 
white, her body limp with fatigue. For a minute I thought she was going to 
faint, but instead of that she began to shriek. 

“TI won’t go back, sir, I tell yer I won’t go back. D’yer hear me? I won’t 
go back!” 

Hysteria was rapidly taking hold of her, and I had to take her roughly by 
the shoulders and shake her before she gained anywhere near self-control. 

“He’s locked her in, sir,” she sobbed, “and he came after me and Alice, 
sir, while we were sitting quiet like in the kitchen, sir. He hit poor Alice 
over—over the head. She looked so—so funny, sir.” The girl began 
trembling with laughter; a high-pitched laugh that threatened to go on and 


on. I slapped her sharply on the cheek. It made her stop. “I got away,” she 
went on, still sobbing, “and hid 


in the bushes in the garden. I saw him, sir, I saw him. He was dragging Mr. 
Romney across the front lawn, sir, and Mr. Romney—he—he was so still. I 
—TI think he was—was dead, sir, and he’d—he’d got no clothes on. Oh, I 
can’t go back, I won’t go back!” 

A heavy gasp came from behind me. Richard had staggered almost up to 
us and even as I swung round he flopped to the ground. There wasn’t much 
I could have done had I stayed, so I left him there to be attended to by the 
sobbing maid as best she could and raced down the remainder of the road. 

At my age no one is expected to be able to run, and as I was never much 
good at it in my youth, you can imagine the agony I went through covering 
those two hundred yards. At every step my heart thumped more wildly and 
fought madly to reach the passage of my throat and get into my mouth. I’m 
sure it was only by a miracle I ever got to the gate at all, and I’m dead 
certain, too, that I couldn’t have gone another step even if the crash of 
breaking glass hadn’t made me stop and look up. 

I wasn’t able to see the front lawn because of the high yew hedge that 
bordered the path and concealed it, but I could see the upstairs windows. 
The light was streaming from Patricia’s open window, and silhouetted 
against it I could see her clinging frantically to the swaying branch of a tree 
that overhung it. She must have leapt the intervening space and her weight 
swinging the branch outwards had caused her to be thrown against the 
pane. I heard her cry out and saw her drop to the ground. 

And then the awful thumping of my heart began all over again, but half- 
way up the path it stopped, and I thought it had done so for good and all, 
for something travelling at a terrific pace hit me full in the chest, knocking 
me up against the yew hedge and almost the entire breath out of my body. 
My hands clutched at my chest and came away wet and sticky. 

I do not know how long it was before I could pluck up sufficient courage 
to look down; it may have been two or three minutes; it may have been five 
or ten, I never think about it and I don’t want to, but when I did—well, 
there it was, the head making a fast spreading pool of 


blood at my feet. That made me sick, and I just went on being sick; I could 
help it. I knew only too well the sight that was going to meet my eyes on 
the lawn. 

I was right. The naked, headless body of poor Martin was still tied to the 
stake, but that wasn’t all. Abbott, motionless and silent, lay on his back in 
the far corner, while beside him crouched Patricia, a white-haired, 
gibbering girl, who clenched in her hand a knife which she drove again and 
again into the unfeeling heart of the man lying there. 


THE MAN WHO SAW RED 
J. WILMER BENJAMIN 


LOCKE’S playful little puppy bounded into the room. Barton sent it yelping 
as he aimed a kick in its direction. The line of Locke’s lips tightened. 

“Why can’t you play square?” he asked contemptuously. “It was your 
own idea to sign the confession for security and replace the money as you 
were able. It was your own mistake when you took it for speculative 
purposes. And now you’re welshing.” 

All of Barton’s long-suppressed hatred for this man welled up within 
him. He clenched his fist beneath the table. 

“You’re a weakling, Barton. You never can see anything through.” 

“Yes, I took it to buy stocks, and I got caught. But I’m not so sure you 
weren’t behind the move that sold me out.” 

“Your imagination runs in peculiar channels,” said Locke evenly. “If it 
weren’t for Bernice, I’d have you thrown into jail.” 

Barton’s fist smashed down on the table with a force which threatened to 
split the wood. 

“You leave Bernice out of this! You stole her from me 

“You’re a fool, Barton. You must have been drinking ; 

Barton pushed the heavy table a little to one side. A red mist seemed to 
swim before his eyes, a red mist which centred on that scarlet cravat Locke 
always affected. 

“I’m going to get you, Locke,” he said distinctly. 

“Barton! Stop where you are!” 

“You and your mangy little pup, and your damned 
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red tie. Like a red flag in front of a bull. I hate the sight of you, Locke. And 
I’m going to kill you!” 

Locke retreated slightly. He put out an uncertain hand. “Stay where you 
are, man. You’re mad!” 

“Mad, am I? Maybe so. I’ve wanted to—now I will!” 

“One step more, Barton, and I’Il shoot you dead!” 

Barton laughed at that. 

“You’re unarmed, and we’re alone,” he said, advancing slowly. 


Locke dived suddenly for the table drawer. Barton smashed his jaw with 
a hard right and clutched his neck with strong fingers. 

They crashed to the davenport, rolled to the floor. Barton’s grip 
tightened. Locke’s tongue protruded. He gurgled, struggled fiercely. His 
body stiffened, then went limp. 

Barton still held that bulldog grip. After a long time, he released it. 
Locke’s body was limp and heavy. It slipped from against him, lay 
grotesquely on the floor. 

Barton sat and stared at it. For a moment the room swam before his 
eyes. Then things became normal again. Not quite normal. He was 
breathing easier now, but he seemed to be sitting in the air, and the furniture 
was floating in space. He felt completely detached from everything. 

But he knew that he wasn’t. He jerked himself back to reality. He knew 
that he was in Locke’s library, in the deserted house. He knew that he had 
murdered Locke. 

He stared at the vivid red cravat, hanging awry where his clutching 
fingers had pulled its flaming length out of the vest. He recalled that he had 
once bought one himself in an effort to rival the handsome Locke. But he 
had never even worn it. What was that saying about seeing red? Well, he 
had seen red, all right—literally, and once too often. 

Locke was out of the way. Locke, with his puritanical carping on 
honesty and fair play, with his hints of advice and references to gambling. 

He snapped back from the stupid torpor into which he felt himself 
slipping. That confession was still in Locke’s private safe. But the safe was 
open.... 


No need to slave for freedom now! 

He stepped across Locke’s body. No need to fear it now. He smiled at 
the thought, kicked it contemptuously, as one kicks an old rug over which 
he has stumbled. 

He turned as a low growl came from the adjoining room. The stupid 
little puppy stood there. He shouted an oath, and the dog retreated with 
angry, ineffectual growls. 

At once he pulled out the contents of the safe. There were many papers, 
a few bonds. The typed “contract” in which he had confessed his theft and 
promised to repay it to the firm was on top, where Locke had placed it 
during their talk. 


Barton pocketed the paper, scattered others on the floor. The bonds he 
burned carefully, watching to see that no telltale pieces remained and 
scattering the ashes so that they would not be noticed. It would look like a 
funny kind of robbery if nothing was missing, and a routine check-up of 
Locke’s affairs would lead to the discovery that the bonds were gone. 

He turned over a table, upset a chair. The big clock struck nine. He 
remembered stories he had read. Stopped clocks weren’t always accepted 
as proof of time, but it would help. So he moved the hands ahead to 
indicate seven minutes before ten, sent the clock crashing to the floor, and 
grinned as it stopped running. 

He had wasted no time, although he felt perfectly safe in this deserted 
old house set back in its yard. No one would find Locke until the 
housekeeper came in the morning. He took a last look at the body as he 
stood beside the door, and sneered as his eyes were drawn to the torn red 
tie. He straightened his own tie, brushed his coat-sleeves fastidiously, 
opened the door, turned off the light, and walked out—a free man for the 
first time in months. 

Barton saw to it that he was in his club talking to Billingsley by half past 
nine. He flattered himself that his hand was steady as they played billiards 
for half an hour. From ten until ten-thirty he read the evening paper. And it 
was then, when he first had time to think over what he had done, that he 
began to be afraid. 

It was utterly foolish, he knew. Locke was dead, definitely out of the 
way. They had both been single, with 


no family responsibilities, when they had begun their partnership, and 
Locke, in spite of his intended marriage, had made no change in the 
partnership papers. The entire assets of the firm were now his. His alibi was 
airtight. No one had seen him go to Locke’s house. On the contrary, he had 
been in the club ever since half past nine. And the clock in Locke’s study 
indicated nine fifty-three. Yet he was afraid. 

He took out his handkerchief and wiped his damp forehead. He felt 
suddenly conspicuous, and glanced around to make sure that he had not 
been observed. He had a feeling that someone was standing just behind his 
chair. 

He hurried to his locker and mixed a stiff highball. He followed it with 
another. And when he clicked shut the locker door he almost jumped at the 


sound. 

He decided that the place for him was in his apartment, asleep. 
Everything would be all right as soon as he stopped this alibi- 
manufacturing and went to bed. It was the fact that his presence in the club 
was part of his plot that was working havoc with his nerves. Once in his 
apartment, he would be through with the whole matter. 

But it did not end that easily. Barton felt as if someone were following 
him in another taxi. He caught himself stealing surreptitious glances 
through the rear window. 

He paid the driver hurriedly, looking down the street they had travelled. 
No other car was in sight, but he hustled into the apartment hotel as if he 
had an appointment. 

When he left the elevator on the fifth floor and the cage descended, he 
felt horribly alone. He cursed himself for a fool, but he could not get rid of 
that fear. His mind’s eye was looking at that red cravat, twisted awry, on the 
dead Locke. He stood before the door to his bachelor suite and hesitated to 
open it. He had a premonition that there was someone waiting for him 
behind that wooden barrier. He tried to persuade himself that it was the 
cocktails which were causing this. 

With a muttered oath, he inserted his key and swung open the door. 
Swiftly his hand found the wall switch, and the room was flooded with 
light. Everything was as he had left it. He closed and locked the door, threw 
his hat into a chair. 


It was when he turned toward the windows that he first saw Locke. 
“Hello,” said Locke, with a grim smile. “I’ve been waiting for you.” 
Barton stood rigid, moving not a muscle, waiting for Locke to vanish. 
“Late, aren’t you? Have a busy evening?” 

Locke spoke quite casually, as if his presence there were the most 
normal thing in the world. And somehow, with Locke’s voice, Barton’s 
senses took the cold plunge into rationality again. He actually experienced 
a kind of relief. 

He even started forward. He had expected this. He had fought against 
the thought, out there in the hall, but he had known all along that Locke 
would be waiting for him. 

Locke put out a restraining hand. 


“Stop where you are,” he ordered in his confident voice. And Barton 
obeyed as of old. 

In the silence, he was afraid again. His heart hammered against his ribs. 
The blood rushed through his veins and his head was hot and heavy. There 
was a roaring in his ears. His voice, when he spoke, was high and shrill. 

“What are you doing here?” he cried. 

Locke laughed. His face seemed grey and drawn. He was immaculately 
dressed, except for his red cravat, which was hanging loosely around his 
neck. 

“I’m not,” said Locke. “You just think so.” 

“T just think so!” sneered Barton. “Don’t be an ass, Locke. You came to 
after I left. You got up, somehow, and came here to wait for me. I’m not 
crazy!” 

Locke fingered his red necktie. “But you will be,” he said calmly. “You 
won’t be able to get away from me. You know very well I’m here. You will 
always know. But people won’t believe you, Barton. They won’t see me. 
Because I’m not here—except to you. I don’t exist. You let me into your 
mind, you fool, and so I’m real to you. I’ll always be real to you!” 

“No! No!” cried Barton wildly. “You’re trying to drive me mad, Barton. 
You can’t do that to me!” 

But he was afraid—terribly afraid. Sledge-hammer blows were 
pounding within him. He felt weak, nauseated. 


“You can’t get by with it, Locke!” 

He meant to speak calmly, sneeringly. He heard only a wild shrieking, 
and realized that it was his voice. He shivered, cringed back against the 
wall. 

Locke fingered that red necktie. He smiled, and took a step toward 
Barton. 

Barton’s hand slid down the wall, found support against the writing- 
desk. He backed hastily away, knocked over the telephone. 

Locke took another step forward. 

Barton’s nerve broke completely. He clutched his hair, hid his face in his 
arms. 

“Help!—Murder!—Help!” he screamed wildly. “Locke —get away! For 
God’s sake, stay away from me!” 


When he looked up, Locke was again standing beside the dresser near 
the windows. 

“You’re acting like an awful ass, Barton,” he said. “You can’t get rid of 
me that way. You must stop thinking about me—and you cant!” 

Someone was hammering on the door. “What’s all the trouble in there? 
Open up. I’m the house officer.” 

“There’s no trouble, Cunningham,” said Barton. 

The pounding continued. “Open up! Hurry it up!” 

Barton turned the key. Cunningham came in. He motioned with his head 
and another man entered. 

“Just happened to have Detective Burns with me in the pool room, Mr. 
Barton,” he explained. “Operator swears she heard you yelling murder, and 
your ’phone’s signalling. What’s the row?” 

He replaced the telephone instrument and glanced around suspiciously. 
He paid no attention to Locke, but centred his interest on Barton. 

“No trouble here, officer—it was in my library,” said Locke. 

Barton silenced him with a desperate gesture. 

“He’s a liar, Cunningham!” He pointed an accusing finger at Locke. 
“Keep quiet!” he bellowed. “You’re just drunk, Locke. We don’t care about 
your library. You let me handle this.” 

“Who’s a liar?” asked Burns curiously. 

“Locke,” explained Barton. He invented rapidly. 


“My partner and I both had a couple too many drinks. You know how it ts. 
He passed out, and I guess the girl must have heard him scream when he 
came to just now. There isn’t any trouble in his library.” 

Locke merely fingered his tie and smiled. “Only murder,” he said 
quietly. 

Barton shrieked and started toward him. 

“Pll kill you!” he screamed. “Ill choke you to death!” 

Locke put out a hand, and Barton stopped. The two officers watched him 
closely. 

“You’re a consummate ass, as usual, Barton,” taunted Locke suavely. 
“These men don’t believe I’m here. I told you people wouldn’t see me. 
You’ re acting just like a crazy man. You are crazy!” 

“T’ll show you who’s crazy!” threatened Barton. He sprang forward. 


Cunningham grabbed him around the waist. Barton tried to twist loose, 
but Burns held his arm behind his back. 

“Who'll you kill?” asked Cunningham. He spoke aside to burns. “Crazy 
as a loon, Dan. Don’t let him plunge through the window. Looks like a bad 
case of D.T’s.” 

Barton relaxed in their grasp. Maybe he could throw them off-guard. 
Locke had not moved. Now he spoke again. His voice was clear, 
triumphant. Barton wondered that the others did not seem to hear. 

“Now you’ve done it!” Locke gibed. “You let me sneak into your mind, 
and now—you’re crazy!” 

Barton hurled an oath at him. “You came here to make a fool of me! Ill 
get you, Locke, if it’s the last thing I do!” 

He broke loose from his captors, started toward Locke again, a snarl of 
rage twisting his lips, his fingers clutching convulsively. 

“Let him alone,” said Cunningham. “Watch what he does.” 

Locke did not move. He stood there and smiled. It was then that Barton 
saw himself in the dresser mirror. Locke stood in front of the glass, but his 
reflection was not visible. Barton saw only his own image, his own 
distorted face—and one other thing. A red cravat! 

Fear laid heavy hands on his heart, but his rage kept him 


going. He crouched low, moved slowly, purposefully, toward Locke. His 
hands crept out after that grey throat. Locke still smiled, placed a hand on 
his tie. 

“Don’t tear this, Barton,” he said. “I’m quite fond of this red cravat.” 

With a maniacal snarl, Barton grabbed for his throat. As he sprang 
forward, Locke’s figure eluded his grasp, faded slowly into the wall. He 
heard only a faint mocking laugh. 

Barton was pulling and tearing at a red tie hanging on his tie-rack beside 
the dresser—the red tie which he had bought but never worn. His nervous 
fingers tore it to shreds. And as he tore it he swore horribly in a dreadful 
senseless monotone. 

He stopped after a few minutes. Cunningham had led him to a chair and 
Burns was bathing his face with cold water. His mind made a valiant effort 
to work normally. 

He gave an uncertain laugh. 


“Sorry, gentlemen,” he explained with a sheepish smile. “Too much 
dissipation lately, I guess. Anyway, how about a little drink?” 

He procured glasses, mixed cocktails. The officers smacked their lips 
appreciatively. But Burns was not convinced. 

“What was that about your partner, Mr. Barton?” he asked bluntly. 

“My partner? Did I mention Locke, Cunningham? I must have been off- 
balance!” 

“You mentioned him, all right,” agreed Cunningham dryly. “You said 
you were going to kill him!” 

“Kill him!” Barton didn’t have to force his nervous start. “Kill Locke? 
Why, you must be crazy!” 

He took a long drink. He must think fast. They would suspect him now, 
of course, but he had nothing to worry about. 

“It was a nightmare,” he said, refilling his glass. “There was a man—he 
was after Locke and me—and I tried to stop him si 

His voice rose in horror at the memory, a horror which was not entirely 
simulated as he remembered Locke’s figure fading into the wall. 


“Til just call Mr. Locke and see if everything’s all right,” decided Burns. 
“Maybe you’ve got second sight or something, sir. Funny things happen 
sometimes.” His tone was apologetic, but his glance was shrewd. “You 
don’t mind?” 

“Go right ahead,” offered Barton cordially. “Good idea. It’s Vanderbilt— 
one-one-five.” 

While Burns was calling, he sipped his drink and threw his mind into 
high gear. He could see it all now. His damned imagination had got the 
better of him. Hadn’t Locke—hadn’t that figure—told him that it existed 
only in his mind? What an ass he had been, truly enough! They couldn’t 
prove a thing. 

He put a hand into his inside coat pocket to draw out his cigar case. His 
fingers encountered a folded paper. That confession! He must get rid of that 
somehow. 

“No one answers,” reported Burns. “What say we run out there, 
Cunningham?” He shot a keen glance at Barton. “Would you drive us 
around, sir?” he asked. “Save lots of time.” 

He mustn’t muff it now. Be nonchalant. “Glad to,” he replied, cursing to 
himself. No chance to get rid of that revealing document now. But what of 


it? 

On the way to Locke’s home, he took hold of his nerves. So Locke had 
said he couldn’t see anything through, eh? And Locke had been almost 
right. But he was safe enough now. He was seeing this through, all right. 
He could brazen it out. That clock, with the hands at nine fifty-three, would 
be sufficient. Billings would swear to billiards at the club from nine-thirty 
on. And there were other witnesses. This fellow Burns was clever, and 
suspicious. He might surmise that the clock was a plant. But let him try to 
prove it! 

Of course, plenty of people knew that he and Locke had disagreed over 
Bernice, that they had been none too friendly lately even in a business way. 
But the whole affair would easily stand up as an amazing coincidence. With 
a shrewd lawyer... 

They were at the door. Cunningham pushed the bell-button. 

Barton knew he could play his part perfectly now. He would even enjoy 
it. He remembered how Locke’s hated 


body had looked as he had kicked it on his way to the safe. He remembered 
the vivid red cravat, twisted and crumpled. He knew just what he would do 
and say. 

“Let’s go on in,” he suggested, taking the initiative. 

They entered the quiet hallway. No sound came from the rooms beyond. 
Cunningham groped with the knob of the first door on the right. As his 
fumbling fingers found a wall switch, the library sprang into view.; 

“Tt’s true,” said Cunningham instantly. “Murder!” 

Burns drew his gun and turned to cover Barton. 

“T’ll have to arrest you on suspicion, Mr. Barton,” he said matter-of- 
factly. 

Barton opened his mouth to speak his carefully thought-out words of 
surprise and protest. His eyes were fixed on the body sprawled on the floor. 

Suddenly his pose deserted him. He covered his face with his hands, 
looked again. 

“It’s gone!” he whispered hoarsely. “It’s gone! It’s gone!” 

“Off his nut again,” said Cunningham. “Keep your gun on him, burns.” 

But Barton didn’t care about the gun now. 

“It's gone!” 


Over and over he screeched it, his voice rising to a wild scream. “It was 
you, Locke, damn you! I didn’t imagine it! You came and got it, Locke, 
damn you—that red tie’s gone!” 

He swayed for an instant, pitched headlong to the floor, grovelled there, 
gibbering to himself. 

Cunningham bent over Locke’s body. Burns watched while he examined 
the bruised and swollen throat. Burns pointed to the soft white shirt, open at 
the collar. 

“No tie there,” he said. “Something phony about all this, Cunningham. 
Better frisk this bird for a gun—he may be acting.” 

Cunningham didn’t find a gun, but he took out the folded paper which 
Barton had removed from the safe. He was holding it in his hand when they 
heard a slight noise in the adjoining room. 

Both men turned instantly. 

“Just his mutt,” said Burns. 


Into the library bounded an awkward, friendly little puppy, stubby tail 
wagging excited greeting. It dropped its plaything at the feet of Burns, who 
stooped to pick it up. Then, with an air of having happily finished that 
particular game, it turned to stiffen and growl in ludicrous anger at the sight 
of Barton. 

Barton sat on the floor, the light of understanding struggling slowly back 
to his eyes. He was staring in fascination at Detective Burns, who held in 
his hand the tattered, well-chewed remnant of a once vivid red cravat. 


THE HORROR IN THE MUSEUM 
HAZEL HEALD 


IT was languid curiosity which first brought Stephen Jones to Rogers’ 
Museum. Someone had told him about the queer underground place in 
Southwark Street across the river, where waxen things so much more 
horrible than the worst effigies at Madame Tussaud’s were shown, and he 
had strolled in one April day to see how disappointing he would find it. 
Oddly, he was not disappointed. There was something different and 
distinctive here, after all. Of course, the usual gory commonplaces were 
present—Landru, Doctor Crippen, Madame Demers, Rizzio, Lady Jane 
Grey, endless maimed victims of war and revolution, and monsters like 
Gilles de Rais and Marquis de Sade—but there were other things which had 
made him breathe faster and stay till the ringing of the closing bell. The 
man who had fashioned this collection could be no ordinary mountebank. 
There was imagination—even a kind of diseased genius—in some of this 
stuff. 

Later he had learned about George Rogers. The man had been on the 
Tussaud staff, but some trouble had developed which led to his discharge. 
There were aspersions on his sanity and tales of his crazy forms of secret 
worship—though latterly his success with his own basement museum had 
dulled the edge of some criticisms while sharpening the insidious point of 
others. Teratology and the iconography of nightmare were his hobbies, and 
even he had had the prudence to screen off some of his worst effigies in a 
special alcove for adults only. It was this alcove which had fascinated Jones 
so much. There were lumpish hybrid things which only fantasy could 
spawn, moulded with devilish skill, and coloured in a horribly lifelike 
fashion. 


Some were the figures of well-known myth—gorgons, chimeras, 
dragons, cyclops, and all their shuddersome congeners. Others were drawn 
from darker and more furtively whispered cycles of subterranean legend— 
black, formless Tsathoggua, many-tentacled Cthulhu, proboscidian 
Chaugnar Faugn, and other rumoured blasphemies from forbidden books 
like the Necronomicon, the Book of Eibon, or the Unaussprechlichen 
Kulten of von Junzt. But the worst were wholly original with Rogers, and 


represented shapes which no tale of antiquity had ever dared to suggest. 
Several were hideous parodies on forms of organic life we know, while 
others seemed taken from feverish dreams of other planets and other 
galaxies. The wilder paintings of Clark Ashton Smith might suggest a few 
—but nothing could suggest the effect of poignant, loathsome terror created 
by their great size and fiendishly cunning workmanship, and by the 
diabolically clever lighting conditions under which they were exhibited. 

Stephen Jones, as a leisurely connoisseur of the bizarre in art, had 
sought out Rogers himself in the dingy office and workroom behind the 
vaulted museum chamber—an evil-looking crypt lighted dimly by dusty 
windows set slit-like and horizontal in the brick wall on a level with the 
ancient cobblestones of a hidden courtyard. It was here that the images 
were repaired—here, too, where some of them had been made. Waxen 
arms, legs, heads and torsos lay in grotesque array on various benches, 
while on high tiers of shelves matted wigs, ravenous-looking teeth, and 
glassy, staring eyes were indiscriminately scattered. Costumes of all sorts 
hung from hooks, and in one alcove were great piles of flesh-coloured wax- 
cakes and shelves filled with paint-cans and brushes of every description. 
In the centre of the room was a large melting-furnace used to prepare the 
wax for moulding, its fire-box topped by a huge iron container on hinges, 
with a spout which permitted the pouring of melted wax with the merest 
touch of a finger. 

Other things in the dismal crypt were less describable—isolated parts of 
problematical entities whose assembled forms were the phantoms of 
delirium. At one end was a door of heavy plank, fastened by an unusually 
large 


padlock and with a very peculiar symbol painted over it. Jones, who had 
once had access to the dreaded Necronomicon, shivered involuntarily as he 
recognized that symbol. This showman, he reflected, must indeed be a 
person of disconcertingly wide scholarship in dark and dubious fields. 

Nor did the conversation of Rogers disappoint him. The man was tall, 
lean, and rather unkempt, with large black eyes which gazed combustively 
from a pallid and unusually stubble-covered face. He did not resent Jones’s 
intrusion, but seemed to welcome the chance of unburdening himself to an 
interested person. His voice was of singular depth and resonance, and 


harboured a sort of repressed intensity bordering on the feverish. Jones did 
not wonder that many had thought him mad. 

With every successive call—and such calls became a habit as the weeks 
went by—Jones had found Rogers more communicative and confidential. 
From the first there had been hints of strange faiths and practises on the 
showman’s part, and later on these hints expanded into tales—despite a few 
odd corroborative photographs—whose extravagance was almost comic. It 
was some time in June, on a night when Jones had brought a bottle of good 
whisky and plied his host somewhat freely, that the really demented talk 
first appeared. Before that there had been wild enough stories—accounts of 
mysterious trips to Tibet, the African interior, the Arabian desert, the 
Amazon valley, Alaska, and certain lit tie-known islands of the South 
Pacific, plus claims of having read such monstrous and half-fabulous books 
as the prehistoric Poakotic fragments and the Dhol chants attributed to 
malign and non-human Leng—but nothing in all this had been so 
unmistakably insane as what had cropped out that June evening under the 
spell of the whisky. 

To be plain, Rogers began making vague boasts of having found certain 
things in nature that no one had found before, and of having brought back 
tangible evidences of such discoveries. According to his bibulous harangue, 
he had gone farther than anyone else in interpreting the obscure and primal 
books he studied, and had been directed by them to certain remote places 
where strange 


survivals are hidden—survivals of eons and life-cycles earlier than 
mankind, and in some cases connected with other dimensions and other 
worlds, communication with which was frequent in the forgotten pre- 
human days. Jones marvelled at the fancy which could conjure up such 
notions, and wondered just what Rogers’ mental history had been. Had his 
work amidst the morbid grotesqueries of Madame Tussaud’s been the start 
of his imaginative flights, or was the tendency innate, so that his choice of 
an occupation was merely one of its manifestations? At any rate, the man’s 
work was merely very closely linked with his notions. Even now there was 
no mistaking the trend of his blackest hints about the nightmare 
monstrosities in the screened-off “Adults only” alcove. Heedless of 
ridicule, he was trying to imply that not all of these demoniac abnormalities 
were artificial. 


It was Jones’s frank scepticism and amusement at these irresponsible 
claims which broke up the growing cordiality. Rogers, 1t was clear, took 
himself very seriously; for he now became morose and resentful, 
continuing to tolerate Jones only through a dogged urge to break down his 
wall of urbane and complacent incredulity. Wild tales and suggestions of 
rites and sacrifices to nameless elder gods continued, and now and then 
Rogers would lead his guest to one of the hideous blasphemies in the 
screened-off alcove and point out features difficult to reconcile with even 
the finest human craftsmanship. Jones continued his visits through sheer 
fascination, though he knew he had forfeited his host’s regard. At times he 
would try to humour Rogers with pretended assent to some mad hint or 
assertion, but the gaunt showman was seldom to be deceived by such 
tactics. 

The tension came to a head later in September. Jones had casually 
dropped into the museum one afternoon, and was wandering through the 
dim corridors whose horrors were now so familiar, when he heard a very 
peculiar sound from the general direction of Rogers’ workroom. Others 
heard it too, and started nervously as the echoes reverberated through the 
great vaulted basement. The three attendants exchanged odd glances; and 
one of them, a dark, taciturn, foreign-looking fellow who always served 


Rogers as a repairer and assistant designer, smiled in a way which seemed 
to puzzle his colleagues and which grated very harshly on some facet of 
Jones’s sensibilities. It was the yelp or scream of a dog, and was such a 
sound as could be made only under conditions of the utmost fright and 
agony combined. Its stark, anguished frenzy was appalling to hear, and in 
this setting of grotesque abnormality it held a double hideousness. Jones 
remembered that no dogs were allowed in the museum. He was about to go 
to the door leading into the workroom, when the dark attendant stopped 
him with a word and a gesture. Mr. Rogers, the man said in a soft, 
somewhat accented voice at once apologetic and vaguely sardonic, was out, 
and there were standing orders to admit no one to the workroom during his 
absence. As for that yelp, it was undoubtedly something out in the 
courtyard behind the museum. This neighbourhood was full of stray 
mongrels, and their fights were sometimes shockingly noisy. There were no 
dogs in any part of the museum. But if Mr. Jones washed to see Mr. Rogers 
he might find him just before closing-time. 


After this Jones had climbed the old stone steps to the street outside and 
examined the squalid neighbourhood curiously. The leaning, decrepit 
buildings—once dwellings but now largely shops and warehouses—were 
very ancient indeed. Some of them were of a gabled type seeming to go 
back to Tudor times, and a faint miasmatic stench hung subtly about the 
whole region. Beside the dingy house whose basement held the museum 
was a low archway pierced by a dark, cobbled alley, and this Jones entered 
in a vague wish to find the courtyard behind the workroom and settle the 
affair of the dog more comfortably in his mind. The courtyard was dim in 
the late afternoon light, hemmed in by rear walls even uglier and more 
intangibly menacing than the crumbling street facades of the evil old 
houses. Not a dog was in sight, and Jones wondered how the aftermath of 
such a frantic turmoil could have completely vanished so soon. 

Despite the assistant’s statement that no dog had been in the museum, 
Jones glanced nervously at the three small windows of the basement 
workroom—nartrow, horizontal 


rectangles close to the grass-grown pavement, with grimy panes that stared 
repulsively and incuriously like the eyes of dead fish. To their left a worn 
flight of steps led to an opaque and heavily bolted door. Some impulse 
urged him to crouch low on the damp, broken cobblestones and peer in, on 
the chance that the thick green shades, worked by long cords that hung 
down to a reachable level, might not be drawn. The outer surfaces were 
thick with dirt, but as he rubbed them with his handkerchief he saw that 
there were no obscuring curtains in the way of his vision. 

So shadowed was the cellar from the inside that not much could be made 
out, but the grotesque working paraphernalia now and then loomed up 
spectrally as Jones tried each of the windows in turn. It seemed evident at 
first that no one was within; yet when he peered through the extreme right- 
hand window—the one nearest the entrance alley—he saw a glow of light 
at the farther end of the apartment which made him pause in bewilderment. 
There was no reason why any light should be there. It was an inner side of 
the room, and he could not recall any gas or electric fixture near that point. 
Another look defined the glow as a large vertical rectangle, and a thought 
occurred to him. It was in that direction that he had always noticed the 
heavy plank door with the abnormally large padlock—the door which was 
never opened, and above which was crudely smeared that hideous cryptic 


symbol from the fragmentary records of forbidden elder magic. It must be 
open now—and there was a light inside. All his former speculations as to 
where that door led, and as to what lay beyond it, were now renewed with 
trebly disquieting force. 

Jones wandered aimlessly around the dismal locality till close to six 
o’clock, when he returned to the museum to make the call on Rogers. He 
could hardly tell why he wished so especially to see the man just then, but 
there must have been some subconscious misgivings about that terribly 
unplaceable canine scream of the afternoon, and about the glow of light in 
that disturbing and usually unopened inner doorway with the heavy 
padlock. The attendants were leaving as he arrived, and he thought that 


Orabona—the dark, foreign-looking assistant—eyed him with something 
like sly, repressed amusement. He did not relish that look—even though he 
had seen the fellow turn it on his employer many times. 

The vaulted exhibition room was ghoulish in its desertion, but he strode 
quickly through it and rapped at the door of the office and workroom. 
Response was slow in coming, though there were footsteps inside. Finally, 
in response to a second knock, the lock rattled, and the ancient six-panelled 
portal creaked reluctantly open to reveal the slouching, feverish-eyed form 
of George Rogers. From the first it was clear that the showman was in an 
unusual mood. There was a curious mixture of reluctance and actual 
gloating in his welcome, and his talk at once veered to extravagances of the 
most hideous and incredible sort. 

Surviving elder gods—nameless sacrifices—the other than artificial 
nature of some of the alcove horrors—all the usual boasts, but uttered in a 
tone of peculiarly increasing confidence. Obviously, Jones reflected, the 
poor fellow’s madness was gaining on him. From time to time Rogers 
would send furtive glances toward the heavy padlocked inner door at the 
end of the room, or toward a piece of coarse burlap on the floor not far 
from it, beneath which some small object appeared to be lying. Jones grew 
more nervous as the moments passed, and began to feel as hesitant about 
mentioning the afternoon’s oddities as he had formerly been anxious to do 
SO. 

Rogers’ sepulchrally resonant bass almost cracked under the excitement 
of his fevered rambling. 


“Do you remember,” he shouted, “what I told you about that ruined city 
in Indo-China where the Tcho-Tchos lived? You had to admit I’d been there 
when you saw the photographs, even if you did think I made that oblong 
swimmer in darkness out of wax. If you’d seen it writhing in the 
underground pools as I did... 

“Well, this is bigger still. I never told you about this, because I wanted to 
work out the later parts before making any claim. When you see the 
snapshots you'll know the geography couldn’t have been faked, and I fancy 
I have another way of proving that /t isn’t any waxed concoction 


of mine. You’ve never seen it, for the experiments wouldn’t let me keep /t 
on exhibition.” 

The showman glanced queerly at the padlocked door. 

“Tt all comes from that long ritual in the eighth Puahotic fragment. When 
I got it figured out I saw it could have only one meaning. There were things 
in the north before the land of Lomar—before mankind existed—and this 
was one of them. It took us all the way to Alaska, and up the Nootak from 
Fort Morton, but the thing was there as we knew it would be. Great 
cyclopean ruins, acres of them. There was less left than we had hoped for, 
but after three million years what could one expect? And weren’t the 
Eskimo legends all in the right direction? We couldn’t get one of the 
beggars to go with us, and had to sledge all the way back to Nome for 
Americans. Orabona was no good up in that climate—it made him sullen 
and hateful. 

“T’ll tell you later how we found It. When we got the ice blasted out of 
the pylons of the central ruin the stairway was just as we knew it would be. 
Some carvings still there, and it was no trouble keeping the Yankees from 
following us in. Orabona shivered like a leaf—you’d never think it from 
the damned insolent way he struts around here. He knew enough of the 
Elder Lore to be properly afraid. The eternal light was gone, but our torches 
showed enough. We saw the bones of others who had been before us— 
zeons ago, when the climate was warm. Some of these bones were of things 
you couldn’t even imagine. At the third level down we found the ivory 
throne the fragments said so much about—and I may as well tell you it 
wasn’t empty. 

“The thing on that throne didn’t move—and we knew then that It needed 
the nourishment of sacrifice. But we didn’t want to wake It then. Better to 


get It to London first. Orabona and I went to the surface for the big box, but 
when we had packed it we couldn’t get It up the three flights of steps. 
These steps weren’t made for human beings, and their size bothered us. 
Anyway, It was devilish heavy. We had to have the Americans down to get 
It out. They weren’t anxious to go into the place, but of course the worst 
thing was safely inside the box. We told 


them it was a batch of ivory carvings—archaelogical stuff; and after seeing 
the carved throne they probably believed us. It’s a wonder they didn’t 
suspect hidden treasure and demand a share. They must have told queer 
tales around Nome later on; though I doubt if they ever went back to those 
ruins, even for the ivory throne.” 

Rogers paused, felt around in his desk, and produced an envelope of 
good-sized photographic prints. Extracting one and laying it face down 
before him, he handed the rest to Jones. The setting was certainly an odd 
one: ice-clad hills, dog sledges, men in furs, and vast tumbled ruins against 
a background of snow—ruins whose bizarre outlines and enormous stone 
blocks could hardly be accounted for. One flashlight view showed an 
incredible interior chamber with wild carvings and a curious throne whose 
proportion could not have been designed for a human occupant. The 
carvings on the gigantic masonry—high walls and peculiar vaulting 
overhead—were mainly symbolic, and involved both wholly unknown 
designs and certain hieroglyphs darkly cited in obscene legends. Over the 
throne loomed the same dreadful symbol which was now painted on the 
workroom wall above the padlocked plank door. Jones darted a nervous 
glance at the closed portal. Assuredly, Rogers had been to strange places 
and had seen strange things. Yet this mad interior picture might easily be a 
fraud—taken from a very clever stage setting. One must not be too 
credulous. But Rogers was continuing: 

“Well, we shipped the box from Nome and got to London without any 
trouble. That was the first time we’d ever brought back anything that had a 
chance of coming alive. I didn’t put It on display, because there were more 
important things to do for It. It needed the nourishment of sacrifice, for It 
was a god. Of course, I couldn’t get It the sort of sacrifices which It used to 
have in Its day, for such things don’t exist now. But there were other things 
which might do. The blood is the life, you know. Even the lemures and 


elementals that are older than the earth will come when the blood of men or 
beasts is offered under the right conditions.” 
The expression on the narrator’s face was growing very 


alarming and repulsive, so that Jones fidgeted involuntarily in his chair. 
Rogers seemed to notice his guest’s nervousness, and continued with a 
distinctly evil smile. 

“It was last year that I got It, and ever since then I’ve been trying rites 
and sacrifices. Orabona hasn’t been much help, for he was always against 
the idea of waking It. He hates It—probably because he’s afraid of what It 
will come to mean. He carries a pistol all the time to protect himself—fool, 
as if there were human protection against It! If I ever see him draw that 
pistol, Pll strangle him. He wanted me to kill It and make an effigy of It. 
But I’ve stuck by my plans, and I’m coming out on top in spite of all the 
cowards like Orabona and damned sniggering sceptics like you, Jones! I’ve 
chanted the rites and made certain sacrifices, and last week the transition 
came. The sacrifice was—treceived and enjoyed!” 

Rogers actually licked his lips, while Jones held himself uneasily rigid. 
The showman paused and rose, crossing the room to the piece of burlap at 
which he had glanced so often. Bending down, he took hold of one corner 
as he spoke again. 

“You’ve laughed enough at my work—now it’s time for you to get some 
facts. Orabona tells me you heard a dog screaming around here this 
afternoon. Do you know what that meant?” 

Jones started. For all his curiosity, he would have been glad to get out 
without further light on the point which had so puzzled him. But Rogers 
was inexorable, and began to lift the square of burlap. Beneath it lay a 
crushed, almost shapeless mass which Jones was slow to classify. Was it a 
once-living thing which some agency had flattened, sucked dry of blood, 
punctured in a thousand places, and wrung into a limp, broken-boned heap 
of grotesqueness? After a moment Jones realized what it must be. It was 
what was left of a dog—a dog perhaps of considerable size and whitish 
colour. Its breed was past recognition, for distortion had come in nameless 
and hideous ways. Most of the hair was burned off as by some pungent 
acid, and the exposed, bloodless skin was riddled by innumerable circular 
wounds or incisions. The form of torture necessary to cause such results 
was past imagining. 


Electrified with a pure loathing which conquered his mounting disgust, 
Jones sprang up with a cry. 

“You damned sadist—you madman—you do a thing like this and dare to 
speak to a decent man!” 

Rogers dropped the burlap with a malignant sneer and faced his 
oncoming guest. His words held an unnatural calm. 

“Why, you fool, do you think / did this? Let us admit that the results are 
unbeautiful from our limited human standpoint. What of it? It is not human 
and does not pretend to be. To sacrifice is merely to offer. I gave the dog to 
It. What happened is Its work, not mine. It needed the nourishment of the 
offering, and took it in Its own way. But let me show you what It looks 
like.” 

As Jones stood hesitating, the speaker returned to his desk and took up 
the photograph he had laid face down without showing. Now he extended it 
with a curious look. Jones took it and glanced at it in an almost mechanical 
way. After a moment the visitor’s glance became sharper and more 
absorbed, for the utterly satanic force of the object depicted had an almost 
hypnotic effect. Certainly, Rogers had outdone himself in modelling the 
eldritch nightmare which the camera had caught. The thing was a work of 
sheer, infernal genius, and Jones wondered how the public would react 
when it was placed on exhibition. So hideous a thing had no right to exist— 
probably the mere contemplation of it, after it was done, had completed the 
unhinging of its maker’s mind and led him to worship it with brutal 
sacrifices. Only a stout sanity could resist the insidious suggestion that the 
blasphemy was—or had once been—some morbid and exotic form of 
actual life. 

The thing in the picture squatted or was balanced on what appeared to be 
a clever reproduction of the monstrously carved throne in the other curious 
photograph. To describe it with any ordinary vocabulary would be 
impossible, for nothing even roughly corresponding to it has ever come 
within the imagination of sane mankind. It represented something meant 
perhaps to be roughly connected with the vertebrates of this planet—though 
one could not be too sure of that. Its bulk was cyclopean, for even squatted 
it towered to almost twice the height of 


Orabona, who was shown beside it. Looking sharply, one might trace its 
approximations toward the bodily features of the higher vertebrates. 

There was an almost globular torso, with six long sinuous limbs 
terminating in crab-like claws. From the upper end a subsidiary globe 
bulged forward bubble-like; its triangle of three staring, fishy eyes, its foot- 
long and evidently flexible proboscis, and a distended lateral system 
analogous to gills, suggesting that it was a head. Most of the body was 
covered with what at first appeared to be fur, but which on closer 
examination proved to be a dense growth of dark, slender tentacles or 
sucking filaments, each tipped with a mouth suggesting the head of an asp. 
On the head and below the proboscis the tentacles tended to be longer and 
thicker, and marked with spiral stripes—suggesting the traditional serpent- 
locks of Medusa. To say that such a thing could have an expression seems 
paradoxical; yet Jones felt that that triangle of bulging fish-eyes and that 
obliquely poised proboscis all bespoke a blend of hate, greed, and sheer 
cruelty incomprehensible to mankind because mixed with other emotions 
not of the world or this solar system. Into this bestial abnormality, be 
reflected, Rogers must have poured at once all his malignant insanity and 
all his uncanny sculptural genius. The thing was incredible—and yet the 
photograph proved that it existed. 

Rogers interrupted his reveries. 

““Well—what do you think of It? Now do you wonder what crushed the 
dog and sucked it dry with a million mouths? It needed nourishment—and 
It will need more. It is a god, and I am the first priest of Its latter-day 
hierarchy. Ia! Shub-Niggurath! The Goat with a Thousand Young!” 

Jones lowered the photograph in disgust and pity. 

“See here, Rogers, this won’t do. There are limits, you know. It’s a great 
piece of work, and all that, but it isn’t good for you. Better not see it any 
more—let Orabona break it up, and try to forget about it. And let me tear 
this beastly picture up too.” 

With a snarl, Rogers snatched the photograph and returned it to the desk. 


“Tdiot—you—and you still think It’s all a fraud! You still think I made 
It, and you still think my figures are nothing but lifeless wax! Why, damn 
you, you’re a worse clod than a wax image yourself! But I’ve got proof this 
time, and you’re going to know! Not just now, for It is resting after the 
sacrifice—but later. Oh, yes—you will not doubt the power of It then.” 


As Rogers glanced toward the padlocked inner door. Jones retrieved his 
hat and stick from a near-by bench. 

“Very well, Rogers, let it be later. I must be going now, but I’ll call 
around to-morrow afternoon. Think my advice over and see if it doesn’t 
sound sensible. Ask Orabona what he thinks too.” 

Rogers actually bared his teeth in wild-beast fashion. 

“Must be going now, eh? Afraid, after all! Afraid, for all your bold talk! 
You say the effigies are only wax, and yet you run away when I begin to 
prove that they aren’t. You’re like the fellows who take my standing bet 
that they daren’t spend the night in the museum—they come boldly 
enough, but after an hour they shriek and hammer to get out! Want me to 
ask Orabona, eh? You two—always against me! You want to break down 
the coming earthly reign of It!” 

Jones preserved his calm. 

“No, Rogers—there’s nobody against you. And I’m not afraid of your 
figures, either, much as I admire your skill. But we’re both a bit nervous to- 
night, and I fancy some rest will do us good.” 

Again Rogers checked his guest’s departure. 

“Not afraid, eh? Then why are you so anxious to go? Look here—do you 
or don’t you dare to stay alone here in the dark? What’s your hurry if you 
don’t believe in It?” 

Some new idea seemed to have struck Rogers, and Jones eyed him 
closely. 

“Why, I’ve no special hurry—but what would be gained by my staying 
here alone? What would it prove? My only objection is that it isn’t very 
comfortable for sleeping. What good would it do either of us?” 

This time it was Jones who was struck with an idea. He continued in a 
tone of conciliation. 


“See here, Rogers—I’ve just asked you what it would prove if I stayed, 
when we both know. It would prove that your effigies are just effigies, and 
that you oughtn’t to let your imagination go the way it’s been going lately. 
Suppose I do stay. If I stick it out till morning, will you agree to take a new 
view of things—go on a vacation for three months or so and let Orabona 
destroy that new thing of yours? Come, now—isn’t that fair?” 

The expression on the showman’s face was hard to read. It was obvious 
that he was thinking quickly, and that of sundry conflicting emotions, 


malign triumph was getting the upper hand. His voice held a choking 
quality as he replied. 

“Fair enough! If you do stick it out, ll take your advice. But stick you 
must. We’ll go out for dinner and come back. Ill lock you in the display 
room and go home. In the morning I’Il come down ahead of Orabona—he 
comes half an hour before the rest—and see how you are. But don’t try it 
unless you are very sure of your scepticism. Others have backed out—you 
have that chance. And I suppose a pounding on the outer door would 
always bring a constable. You may not like it so well after a while—you’ll 
be in the same building, though not in the same room with It.” 

As they left the rear door into the dingy courtyard, Rogers took with him 
the piece of burlap—weighted with a gruesome burden. Near the centre of 
the court was a manhole, whose cover the showman lifted quietly, and with 
a shuddersome suggestion of familiarity. Burlap and all, the burden went 
down to the oblivion of a cloacal labyrinth. Jones shuddered, and almost 
shrank from the gaunt figure at his side as they emerged into the street. 

By unspoken mutual consent, they did not dine together, but agreed to 
meet in front of the museum at eleven. 

Jones hailed a cab, and breathed more freely when he had crossed 
Waterloo Bridge and was approaching the brilliantly lighted Strand. He 
dined at a quiet cafe, and subsequently went to his home in Portland Place 
to bathe and get a few things. Idly he wondered what Rogers was doing. He 
had heard that the man had a vast, dismal house 1n the Walworth Road, full 
of obscure and forbidden books, occult paraphernalia, and wax images 
which he 


did not choose to place on exhibition. Orabona, he understood, lived in 
separate quarters in the same house. 

At eleven Jones found Rogers waiting by the basement door in 
Southwark Street. Their words were few, but each seemed taut with a 
menacing tension. They agreed that the vaulted exhibition room alone 
should form the scene of the vigil, and Rogers did not insist that the 
watcher sit in the special adult alcove of supreme horrors. The showman, 
having extinguished all the lights with switches in the workroom, locked 
the door of that crypt with one of the keys on his crowded ring. Without 
shaking hands, he passed out the street door, locked it after him, and 


stamped up the worn steps to the sidewalk outside. As his tread receded, 
Jones realized that the long, tedious vigil had commenced. 


II 


Later, in the utter blackness of the great arched cellar, Jones cursed the 
childish naivete which had brought him there. For the first half-hour he had 
kept flashing on his pocket-light at intervals, but now just sitting in the dark 
on one of the visitors’ benches had become a more nerve-racking thing. 
Every time the beam shot out it lighted up some morbid, grotesque object 
—a guillotine, a nameless hybrid monster, a pasty-bearded face crafty with 
evil, a body with red torrents streaming from a severed throat. Jones knew 
that no sinister reality was attached to these things, but after that first half- 
hour he preferred not to see them. 

Why he had bothered to humour that madman he could scarcely 
imagine. It would have been much simpler merely to have let him alone, or 
to have called in a mental specialist. Probably, he reflected, it was the 
fellow-feeling of one artist for another. There was so much genius in 
Rogers that he deserved every possible chance to be helped quietly out of 
his growing mania. Any man who could imagine and construct the 
incredibly lifelike things that he had produced was surely not far from 
actual greatness. He had the fancy of a Sime or a Doré joined to the minute, 
scientific craftsmanship of a Blatschka. Indeed, he had done for the 


world of nightmare what the Blatschkas with their marvellously accurate 
plant models of finely wrought and coloured glass had done for the world 
of botany. 

At midnight the strokes of a distant clock filtered through the darkness, 
and Jones felt cheered by the message from a still-surviving outside world. 
The vaulted museum chamber was like a tomb—ghastly in its utter 
solitude. Even a mouse would be cheering company; yet Rogers had once 
boasted that—for “certain reasons’, as he said—no mice or even insects 
ever came near the place. That was very curious, yet it seemed to be true. 
The deadness and silence were virtually complete. If only something would 
make a sound! He shuffled his feet, and the echoes came spectrally out of 
the absolute stillness. He coughed, but there was something mocking in the 
staccato reverberations. He could not, he vowed, begin talking to himself. 


That meant nervous disintegration. Time seemed to pass with abnormal and 
disconcerting slowness. He could have sworn that hours had elapsed since 
he last flashed the light on his watch, yet here was only the stroke of 
midnight. 

He wished that his senses were not so preternaturally keen. Something 
in the darkness and stillness seemed to have sharpened them, so that they 
responded to faint intimations hardly strong enough to be called true 
impressions. His ears seemed at times to catch a faint, elusive susurrus 
which could not quite be identified with the nocturnal hum of the squalid 
streets outside, and he thought of vague, irrelevant things like the music of 
the spheres and the unknown, inaccessible life of alien dimensions pressing 
on our own. Rogers often speculated about such things. 

The floating specks of light in his blackness-drowned eyes seemed 
inclined to take on curious symmetries of pattern and motion. He had often 
wondered about those strange rays from the unplumbed abyss which 
scintillate before us in the absence of all earthly illumination, but he had 
never known any that behaved just as these were behaving. They lacked the 
restful aimlessness of ordinary light-specks—suggesting some will and 
purpose remote from any terrestrial conception. 

Then there was that suggestion of odd stirrings. Nothing 


was open, yet in spite of the general draughtlessness Jones felt that the air 
was not uniformly quiet. There were intangible variations in pressure—not 
quite decided enough to suggest the loathsome pawings of unseen 
elementals. It was abnormally chilly, too. He did not like any of this. The 
air tasted salty, as if it were mixed with the brine of dark subterrene waters, 
and there was a bare hint of some odour of ineffable mustiness. In the 
daytime he had never noticed that the waxen figures had an odour. Even 
now the half-received hint was not the way wax figures ought to smell. It 
was more like the faint smell of specimens in a natural-history museum. 
Curious, in view of Rogers’ claims that his figures were not all artificial— 
indeed, it was probably that claim which made one’s imagination conjure 
up the olfactory suspicion. One must guard against excesses of the 
imagination—had not such things driven poor Rogers mad? 


But the utter loneliness of this place was frightful. Even the distant 
chimes seemed to come from across cosmic gulfs. It made Jones think of 


that insane picture which Rogers had showed him—the wildly carved 
chamber with the cryptic throne which the fellow had claimed was part of a 
three-million-year-old ruin in the shunned and inaccessible solitudes of the 
Arctic. Perhaps Rogers had been to Alaska, but that picture was certainly 
nothing but stage scenery. It couldn’t normally be otherwise, with all that 
carving and those terrible symbols. And that monstrous shape supposed to 
have been found on that throne—what a flight of diseased fancy! Jones 
wondered just how far he actually was from the insane masterpiece in wax 
—probably it was kept behind that heavy, padlocked plank door leading 
somewhere out of the workroom. But it would never do to brood about a 
waxen image. Was not the present room full of such things, some of them 
scarcely less horrible than the dreadful “IT’’? And beyond a thin canvas 
screen on the left was the “Adults only” alcove with its nameless phantoms 
of delirium. 

The proximity of the numberless waxen shapes began to get on Jones’s 
nerves more and more as the quarter-hours wore on. He knew the museum 
so well that he could not 


get rid of their usual images even in the total darkness. Indeed, the darkness 
had the effect of adding to the remembered images certain very disturbing 
imaginative overtones. The guillotine seemed to creak, and the bearded 
face of Landru—slayer of his fifty wives—twisted itself into expressions of 
monstrous menace. From the severed throat of Madame Demers a hideous 
bubbling sound seemed to emanate, while the headless, legless victim of a 
trunk murder tried to edge closer and closer on its gory stumps. Jones 
began shutting his eyes to see if that would dim the images, but found it 
was useless. Besides, when he shut his eyes the strange, purposeful patterns 
of light-specks became more disturbingly pronounced. 

Then suddenly he began trying to keep the hideous images he had 
formerly been trying to banish. He tried to keep them because they were 
giving place to still more hideous ones. In spite of himself, his memory 
began reconstructing the utterly non-human blasphemies that lurked in the 
obscurer corners, and these lumpish hybrid growths oozed and wriggled 
towards him as though hunting him down in a circle. Black Tsathoggua 
moulded itself from a toad-like gargoyle to a long, sinuous line with 
hundreds of rudimentary feet, and a lean, rubbery night-gaunt spread its 
wings as if to advance and smother the watcher. Jones braced himself to 


keep from screaming. He knew he was reverting to the traditional terrors of 
his childhood, and resolved to use his adult reason to keep the phantoms at 
bay. It helped a bit, he found, to flash the light again. Frightful as were the 
images it showed, these were not as bad as what his fancy called out of the 
utter blackness. 

But there were drawbacks. Even in the light of his torch he could not 
help suspecting a slight, furtive trembling on the part of the canvas partition 
screening off the terrible “Adults only” alcove. He knew what lay beyond, 
and shivered. Imagination called up the shocking form of fabulous Yog- 
Sothoth—only a congeries of iridescent globes, yet stupendous in its 
malign suggestiveness. What was this accursed mass slowly floating 
towards him and bumping on the partition that stood in the way? A small 
bulge in the canvas far to the right suggested the 


sharp horn of Gnoph-keh, the hairy myth-thing of the Greenland ice, that 
walked sometimes on two legs, sometimes on four, and sometimes on six. 
To get this stuff out of his head Jones walked boldly towards the hellish 
alcove with torch burning steadily. Of course, none of his fears was true. 
Yet were not the long, facial tentacles of great Cthulhu actually swaying, 
slowly and insidiously? He knew they were flexible, but he had not realized 
that the draught caused by his advance was enough to set them in motion. 

Returning to his former seat outside the alcove, he shut his eyes and let 
the symmetrical light-specks do their worst. The distant clock boomed a 
single stroke. Could it be only one? He flashed the light on his watch and 
saw that it was precisely that hour. It would be hard indeed waiting for 
morning. Rogers would be down at about eight o’clock, ahead of even 
Orabona. It would be light outside in the main basement long before that, 
but none of it could penetrate here. All the windows in this basement had 
been bricked up but the three small ones facing the court. A pretty bad wait, 
all told. 

His ears were getting most of the hallucinations now—for he could 
swear he heard stealthy, plodding footsteps in the workroom beyond the 
closed and locked door. He had no business thinking of that unexhibited 
horror which Rogers called “It”. The thing was a contamination—it had 
driven its maker mad, and now even its picture was calling up imaginative 
terrors. It could not be in the workroom—it was very obviously beyond that 


padlocked door of heavy planking. Those steps were certainly pure 
imagination. 

Then he thought he heard the key turn in the workroom door. Flashing 
on his torch, he saw nothing but the ancient six-panelled portal in its proper 
position. Again he tried darkness and closed eyes, but there followed a 
harrowing illusion of creaking—not the guillotine this time, but the slow, 
furtive opening of the workroom door. He would not scream. Once he 
screamed, he would be lost. There was a sort of padding or shuffling 
audible now, and it was slowly advancing towards him. He must retain 
command of himself. Had he not done so when the nameless brain-shapes 


tried to close in on him? The shuffling crept nearer, and his resolution 
failed. He did not scream, but merely gulped out a challenge. 

“Who goes there? Who are you? What do you want?” 

There was no answer, but the shuffling kept on. Jones did not know 
which he feared most to do—turn on his flashlight or stay in the dark while 
the thing crept upon him. This thing was different, he felt profoundly, from 
the other terrors of the evening. His fingers and throat worked 
spasmodically. Silence was impossible, and the suspense of utter blackness 
was beginning to be the most intolerable of all conditions. Again he cried 
out hysterically: “Halt! Who goes there?” as he switched on the revealing 
beams of his torch. Then, paralyzed by what he saw, he dropped the 
flashlight and screamed—not once but many times. 

Shuffling towards him in the darkness was the gigantic, blasphemous 
form of a black thing not wholly ape and not wholly insect. Its hide hung 
loosely upon its frame, and its rugose, dead-eyed rudiment of a head 
swayed drunkenly from side to side. Its forepaws were extended, with 
talons spread wide, and its whole body was taut with murderous malignity 
despite its utter lack of facial expression. After the screams and the final 
coming of darkness, it leaped, and in a moment had Jones pinned to the 
floor. There was no struggle, for the watcher had fainted. 

Jones’s fainting spell could not have lasted more than a moment, for the 
nameless thing was apishly dragging him through the darkness when he 
began recovering consciousness. What started him fully awake were the 
sounds which the thing was making—or rather, the voice with which it was 
making them. That voice was human, and it was familiar. Only one living 


being could be behind the hoarse, feverish accents which were chanting to 
an unknown horror. 

“Ta! [a!” it was howling. “I am coming, O Rhan-Tegoth, coming with the 
nourishment. You have waited long and fed ill, but now you shall have 
what was promised. That and more, for instead of Orabona it will be one of 
high degree who had doubted you. You shall crush and 


drain him, with all his doubts, and grow strong thereby. And ever after 
among men he shall be shown as a monument to your glory. Rhan-Tegoth, 
infinite and invincible, I am your slave and high-priest. You are hungry, and 
I provide. I read the sign and have led you forth. I shall feed you with 
blood, and you shall feed me with power. Ia! Shub-Niggurath! The Goat 
with a Thousand Young!” 

In an instant all the terrors of the night dropped from Jones like a 
discarded cloak. He was again master of his mind, for he knew the very 
earthly and material peril he had to deal with. This was no monster of fable, 
but a dangerous madman. It was Rogers, dressed in some nightmare 
covering of his own insane designing, and about to make a frightful 
sacrifice to the devil-god he had fashioned out of wax. Clearly, he must 
have entered the workroom from the rear courtyard, donned his disguise, 
and then advanced to seize his neatly trapped and fear-broken victim. His 
strength was prodigious, and if he were to be thwarted, one must act 
quickly. Counting on the madman’s confidence in his unconsciousness, he 
determined to take him by surprise, while his grasp was relatively lax. The 
feel of a threshold told him he was crossing into the pitch-black workroom. 

With the strength of mortal fear Jones made a sudden spring from the 
half-recumbent posture in which he was being dragged. For an instant he 
was free of the astonished maniac’s hands, and in another instant a lucky 
lunge in the dark had put his own hands at his captor’s weirdly concealed 
throat. Simultaneously Rogers gripped him again, and without further 
preliminaries the two were locked in a desperate struggle of life and death. 
Jones’s athletic training, without doubt, was his sole salvation, for his mad 
assailant, freed from every inhibition of fair play, decency, or even self- 
preservation, was an engine of savage destruction as formidable as a wolf 
or panther. 

Guttural cries sometimes punctured the hideous tussle in the dark. Blood 
spurted, clothing ripped, and Jones at last felt the actual throat of the 


maniac shorn of its spectral mask. He spoke not a word, but put every 
ounce of energy into the defence of his life. Rogers kicked, gouged, butted, 
bit, clawed, and spat—yet found strength 


to yelp out actual sentences at times. Most of his speech was in a ritualistic 
jargon full of references to “It” or “Rhan-Tegoth’, and to Jones’s 
overwrought nerves it seemed as if the cries echoed from an infinite 
distance of demoniac snortings and bayings. Towards the last they were 
rolling on the floor, overturning benches or striking against the walls and 
the brick foundations of the central melting-furnace. Up to the very end 
Jones could not be certain of saving himself, but chance finally intervened 
in his favour. A jab of his knee against Rogers’ chest produced a general 
relaxation, and a moment later he knew he had won. 

Though hardly able to hold himself up, Jones rose and stumbled about 
the walls, seeking the light-switch—for his flashlight was gone, together 
with most of his clothing. As he lurched along he dragged his limp 
opponent with him, fearing a sudden attack when the madman came to. 
Finding the switch-box, he fumbled till he had the right handle. Then, as 
the wildly disordered workroom burst into sudden radiance, he set about 
binding Rogers with such cords and belts as he could easily find. The 
fellow’s disguise—or what was left of it—seemed to be made of a 
puzzlingly queer sort of leather. For some reason it made Jones’s flesh 
crawl to touch it, and there seemed to be an alien, rusty odour about it. In 
the normal clothes beneath it was Rogers’ key-ring, and this the exhausted 
victor seized as his final passport to freedom. The shades at the small, slit- 
like windows were all securely drawn, and he let them remain so. 

Washing off the blood of battle at a convenient sink, Jones donned the 
most ordinary-looking and least ill-fitting clothes he could find on the 
costume hooks. Testing the door to the courtyard, he found it fastened with 
a spring-lock which did not require a key from the inside. He kept the key- 
ring, however, to admit him on his return with aid—for plainly the thing to 
do was to call in an alienist. There was no telephone in the museum, but it 
would not take long to find an all-night restaurant or chemist’s shop where 
one could be had. He had almost opened the door to go when a torrent of 
hideous abuse from across the room told him that Rogers—whose visible 
injuries were confined 


to a long, deep scratch down the left cheek—had regained consciousness. 

“Fool! Spawn of Noth-Yidik and effluvium of K’thun! Son of the dogs 
that howl in the maelstrom of Azathoth! You would have been sacred and 
immortal, and now you are betraying It and Its priest! Beware—for It is 
hungry! It would have been Orabona—that damned treacherous dog ready 
to turn against me and It—but I gave you the first honour instead. Now you 
must both beware, for It is not gentle without Its priest. 

“Ta! 1a! Vengeance is at hand! Do you know how you would have been 
immortal? Look at the furnace! There is a fire ready to light, and there is 
wax in the kettle. I would have done with you as I have done with other 
once living forms. Hei! You, who have vowed all my effigies are waxen, 
would have become a waxen effigy yourself! The furnace was all ready! 
When It had had its fill, and you were like that dog I showed you, I would 
have made your flattened, punctured fragments immortal! Wax would have 
done it. Haven’t you said I’m a great artist? Wax in every pore—wax over 
every square inch of you—“Ta! Ja! And ever after the world would have 
looked at your mangled carcass and wondered how I ever imagined and 
made such a thing! Hei! And Orabona would have come next, and others 
after him—and thus would my waxen family have grown! 

“Dog—do you still think I made all my effigies? Why not say 
preserved? You know by this time the strange places I’ve been to, and the 
strange things I’ve brought back. Coward—you could never face the 
dimensional shambler whose hide I put on to scare you—the mere sight of 
it alive, or even the full-fledged thought of it, would kill you instantly with 
fright! Ia! 1a! It waits hungry for the blood that is the life!” 

Rogers, propped against the wall, swayed to and fro in his bonds. 

“See here, Jones—if I let you go, will you let me go? It must be taken 
care of by Its high priest. Orabona will be enough to keep It alive—and 
when he is finished I will make his fragments immortal in wax for the 
world to see. It could have been you, but you have rejected the honour. 


I won’t bother you again. Let me go, and I will share with you the power 
that It will bring me. Ia! 1a! Great 1s Rhan-Tegoth! Let me go! Let me go! It 
is starving down there beyond that door, and if It dies the Old Ones can 
never come back. Hei! Hei! Let me go!” 

Jones merely shook his head, though the hideousness of the showman’s 
imaginings revolted him. Rogers, now staring wildly at the padlocked plank 


door, thumped his head again and again against the brick wall and kicked 
with his tightly bound ankles. Jones was afraid he would injure himself, 
and advanced to bind him more firmly to some stationary object. Writhing, 
Rogers edged away from him and set up a series of frenetic ululations 
whose utter, monstrous unhumanness was appalling, and whose sheer 
volume was almost incredible. It seemed impossible that any human throat 
could produce noises so loud and piercing, and Jones felt that if this 
continued there would be no need to telephone for aid. It could not be long 
before a constable would investigate, even granting that there were no 
listening neighbours in this deserted warehouse district. 

“Wza-y’ei! Wza-y’ei!”’ howled the madman. “Y’kaa haa bho—ii, Rhan- 
Tegoth—Cthullu fthagn—Ei! Ei! Ei! Ei!—Rhan-Tegoth. Rhan-Tegoth, 
Rhan-Tegoth!” 

The tautly trussed creature, who had started squirming his way across 
the littered floor, now reached the padlocked plank door and commenced 
knocking his head thunderously against it. Jones dreaded the task of 
binding him further, and wished he were not so exhausted from the 
previous struggle. This violent aftermath was getting hideously on his 
nerves, and he began to feel a return of the nameless qualms he had felt in 
the dark. Everything about Rogers and his museum was so hellishly morbid 
and suggestive of black vistas beyond life! It was loathsome to think of the 
waxen masterpiece of abnormal genius which must at this very moment be 
lurking close at hand in the blackness beyond the heavy padlocked door. 

And now something happened which sent an additional chill down 
Jones’s spine, and caused every hair—even the tiny growth on the backs of 
his hands—to bristle with a vague fright beyond classification. Rogers had 
suddenly 


stopped screaming and beating his head against the stout plank door, and 
was straining up to a sitting posture, head cocked on one side as if listening 
intently for something. All at once a smile of devilish triumph overspread 
his face, and he began speaking intelligibly again—this time in a hoarse 
whisper contrasting oddly with his former stentorian howling. 

“Listen, fool! Listen hard! /t has heard me and is coming. Can’t you hear 
It splashing out of Its tank down there at the end of the runway? I dug it 
deep, because there was nothing too good for It. It is amphibious, you know 
—you saw the gills in the picture. It came to the earth from lead-grey 


Yuggoth, where the cities are under the warm, deep sea. It can’t stand up in 
there—too tall —has to sit or crouch. Let me get my keys—we must let It 
out and kneel down before It. Then we will go out and find a dog or cat—or 
perhaps a drunken man—to give It the nourishment It needs.” 

It was not what the madman said, but the way he said it, that 
disorganized Jones so badly. The utter, insane confidence and sincerity in 
that crazed whisper were damnably contagious. Imagination, with such a 
stimulus, could find an active menace in the devilish wax figure that lurked 
unseen just beyond the heavy planking. Eyeing the door in unholy 
fascination, Jones noticed that it bore several distinct cracks, though no 
marks of violent treatment were visible on this side. He wondered how 
large a room or closet lay behind it, and how the waxen figure was 
arranged. The maniac’s idea of a tank and runway was as clever as all his 
other imaginings. 

Then, in one terrible instant, Jones completely lost the power to draw a 
breath. The leather belt he had seized for Rogers’ further strapping fell from 
his limp hands, and a spasm of shivering convulsed him from head to foot. 
He might have known the place would drive him mad as it had driven 
Rogers—and now he was mad. He was mad, for he now harboured 
hallucinations more weird than any which had assailed him earlier that 
night. The madman was bidding him hear the splashing of a mythical 
monster in a tank beyond the door—and now, God help him, he did hear it! 


Rogers saw the spasm of horror reach Jones’s face and transform it to a 
staring mask of fear. He cackled. 

“At last, fool, you believe! At last you know! You hear It and It comes! 
Get me my keys, fool—we must do homage and serve It!” 

But Jones was past paying attention to any human words, mad or sane. 
Phobic paralysis held him immobile and half conscious with wild images 
racing phantasmagorically through his helpless imagination. There was a 
splashing. There was a padding or shuffling, as of great wet paws on a solid 
surface. Something was approaching. Into his nostrils, from the cracks in 
that nightmare plank door, poured a noisome animal stench like and yet 
unlike that of the mammal cages at the Zoological Gardens in Regent’s 
Park. 

He did not know now whether Rogers was talking or not. Everything 
real had faded away, and he was a statue obsessed with dreams and 


hallucinations so unnatural that they became almost objective and remote 
from him. He thought he heard a sniffing or snorting from the unknown 
gulf beyond the door, and when a sudden baying, trumpeting noise assailed 
his ears he could not feel sure that it came from the tightly bound maniac 
whose image swam uncertainly in his shaken vision. The photograph of 
that accursed unseen wax thing persisted in floating through his 
consciousness. Such a thing had no right to exist. Had it not driven him 
mad? 

Even as he reflected, a fresh evidence of madness beset him. Something, 
he thought, was fumbling with the latch of the heavy padlocked door. It 
was patting and pawing and pushing at the planks. There was a thudding on 
the stout wood, which grew louder and louder. The stench was horrible. 
And now the assault on that door from the inside was a malign, determined 
pounding like the strokes of a battering-ram. There was an ominous 
cracking—a splintering—a welling fetor—a falling plank—a black paw 
ending in a crab-like claw.... 

“Help! Help! God help me!... Aaaaaaa!... 

With intense effort Jones is to-day able to recall a sudden bursting of his 
fear-paralysis into the liberation of frenzied automatic flight. What he 
evidently did ‘must have paralleled curiously the wild, plunging flights of 
maddest 


ad 


nightmares; for he seems to have leaped across the disordered crypt at 
almost a single bound, yanked open the outside door, which closed and 
locked itself after him with a clatter, sprung up the worn stone steps three at 
a time, and raced frantically and aimlessly out of that dank cobblestoned 
court and through the squalid streets of Southwark. 

Here the memory ends. Jones does not know how he got home, and 
there is no evidence of his having hired a cab. Probably he raced all the 
way by blind instinct—over Waterloo Bridge, along the Strand and Charing 
Cross, and up Haymarket and Regent Street to his own neighbourhood. He 
still had on the queer melange of museum costumes when he grew 
conscious enough to call the doctor. 

A week later the nerve specialists allowed him to leave his bed and walk 
in the open air. 

But he had not told the specialists much. Over his whole experience 
hung a pall of madness and nightmare, and he felt that silence was the only 


course. When he was up, he scanned intently all the papers which had 
accumulated since that hideous night, but found no reference to anything 
queer at the museum. How much, after all, had been reality? Where did 
reality end and morbid dream begin? Had his mind gone wholly to pieces 
in that dark exhibition chamber, and had the whole fight with Rogers been a 
phantasm of fever? It would help to put him on his feet if he could settle 
some of these maddening points. He must have seen that damnable 
photograph of the wax image called “It”, for no brain but Rogers’ could 
ever have conceived such a blasphemy. 

It was a fortnight before he dared to enter Southwark Street again. He 
went in the middle of the morning, when there was the greatest amount of 
sane, wholesome activity around the ancient, crumbling shops and 
warehouses. The museum’s sign was still there, and as he approached he 
saw that the place was open. The gateman nodded in pleasant recognition 
as he summoned up the courage to enter, and in the vaulted chamber below 
an attendant touched his cap cheerfully. Perhaps everything had been a 
dream. Would he dare to knock at the door of the workroom and look for 
Rogers? 


Then Orabona advanced to greet him. His dark, sleek face was a trifle 
sardonic, but Jones felt that he was not unfriendly. He spoke with a trace of 
accent. 

“Good morning, Mr. Jones. It is some time since we have seen you here. 
Did you wish Mr. Rogers? I’m sorry, but he is away. He had word of 
business in America, and had to go. Yes, it was very sudden. I am in charge 
now—here, and at the house. I try to maintain Mr. Rogers’ high standard— 
till he is back.” 

The foreigner smiled—perhaps from affability alone. Jones scarcely 
knew how to reply, but managed to mumble out a few inquiries about the 
day after his last visit. Orabona seemed greatly amused by the questions, 
and took considerable care in framing his replies. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Jones—the twenty-eighth of last month. I remember it for 
many reasons. In the morning—before Mr. Rogers got here, you understand 
—TI found the workroom in quite a mess. There was a great deal of— 
cleaning up—to do. There had been—late work, you see. Important new 
specimen given its secondary baking process. I took complete charge when 
I came. 


“It was a hard specimen to prepare—but of course Mr. Rogers has taught 
me a great deal. He is, as you know, a very great artist. When he came he 
helped me complete the specimen—helped very materially, I assure you— 
but he left soon without even greeting the men. As I tell you, he was called 
away suddenly. There were important chemical reactions involved. They 
made loud noises—in fact, some lorry drivers in that court outside fancy 
they heard several pistol-shots—very amusing idea! 

“As for the new specimen—that matter is very unfortunate. It is a great 
masterpiece—designed and made, you understand, by Mr. Rogers. He will 
see about it when he gets back.” 

Again Orabona smiled. 

“The police, you know. We put it on display a week ago, and there were 
two or three faintings. One poor fellow had an epileptic fit in front of it. 
You see, it is a trifle—stronger—than the rest. Larger, for one thing. Of 
course, it was in the adult alcove. The next day a couple of men from 
Scotland Yard looked it over and said it was 


too morbid to be shown. Said we’d have to remove it. It was a tremendous 
shame—such a masterpiece of art—but I didn’t feel justified in appealing 
to the courts in Mr. Rogers’ absence. He would not like so much publicity 
with the police now—but when he gets back—when he gets back...” 

For some reason or other Jones felt a mounting tide of uneasiness and 
repulsion. But Orabona was continuing. 

“You are a connoisseur, Mr. Jones. I am sure I violate no law in offering 
you a private view. It may be—subject, of course, to Mr. Rogers’ wishes 
that we shall destroy the specimen some day—but that would be a crime.” 

Jones had a powerful impulse to refuse the sight and flee precipitately, 
but Orabona was leading him forward by the arm with an a rtist’s 
enthusiasm. The adult alcove, crowded with nameless horrors, held no 
visitors. In the farther corner a large niche had been curtained off, and to 
this the smiling assistant advanced. 

“You must know, Mr. Jones, that the title of this specimen is ‘The 
sacrifice to Rhan-Tegoth’.” 

Jones started violently, but Orabona appeared not to notice. 

“The shapeless, colossal god is a feature in certain obscure legends 
which Mr. Rogers has studied. All nonsense, of course, as you’ve so often 
assured Mr. Rogers. It is supposed to have come from outer space, and to 


have lived in the Arctic three million years ago. It treated its sacrifices 
rather peculiarly and horribly, as you shall see. Mr. Rogers had made it 
fiendishly lifelike—even to the face of the victim.” 

Now trembling violently, Jones clung to the brass railing in front of the 
curtained niche. He almost reached out to stop Orabona when he saw the 
curtain beginning to swing aside, but some conflicting impulse held him 
back. The foreigner smiled triumphantly. 

“Behold!” 

Jones reeled in spite of his grip on the railing. 

“Good—great heavens!” 

Fully ten feet high despite a shambling, crouching attitude expressive of 
infinite cosmic malignancy, a monstrosity of unbelievable horror was 
shown starting forward from a 


cyclopean ivory throne covered with grotesque carvings. In the central pair 
of its six legs it bore a crushed, flattened, distorted, bloodless thing, riddled 
with a million punctures, and in places seared as with some pungent acid. 
Only the mangled head of the victim, lolling upside-down at one side, 
revealed that it represented something once human. 

The monster itself needed no title for one who had seen a certain hellish 
photograph. That damnable print had been all too faithful; yet it could not 
carry the full horror which lay in the gigantic actuality. The globular torso 
—the bubble-like suggestion of a head—the three fishy eyes—the foot- 
long proboscis—the bulging gills—the monstrous capillation of asp-like 
suckers—the six sinuous limbs with their black paws and crab-like claws— 
Ah!... The familiarity of that black paw ending in a crab-like claw!... 

Orabona’s smile was utterly damnable. Jones choked, and stared at the 
hideous exhibit with a mounting fascination which perplexed and disturbed 
him. What half-revealed horror was holding and forcing him to look longer 
and search out details? This had driven Rogers mad... Rogers, supreme 
artist... said they weren’t artificial... 

Then he localized the thing that held him. It was the crushed waxen 
victim’s lolling head, and something that it implied. This head was not 
entirely devoid of a face, and that face was familiar. It was like the mad 
face of poor Rogers. Jones peered closer, hardly knowing why he was 
driven to do so. Wasn’t it natural for a mad egotist to mould his own 


features into his masterpiece? Was there anything more that subconscious 
vision had seized on and suppressed in sheer terror? 

The wax of the mangled face had been handed with boundless dexterity. 
Those punctures—how perfectly they reproduced the myriad wounds 
somehow inflicted on that poor dog! But there was something more. On the 
left cheek one could trace an irregularity which seemed outside the general 
scheme—as if the sculptor had sought to cover up a defect of his first 
modelling. The more Jones looked at it, the more mysteriously it horrified 
him—and then suddenly he remembered a circumstance which brought 


his horror to a head. That night of hideousness—the tussle —the bound 
madman—and the long, deep scratch down the left cheek of the actual 
living Rogers.... 
Jones, releasing his desperate clutch on the railing, sank in a total faint. 
Orabona continued to smile. 


DOG DEATH 
OSCAR COOK 


THE telephone-bell rang. For some time I ignored it, but in the end got up 
from my comfortable easy chair in the garden of my small house in a 
backwater in Kensington and went in, rebelling fiercely at the insolent 
disturbance of my quietude. 

What is there in a telephone-ring that compels one to answer it? Is it 
merely one’s manners or just curiosity, or something deeper and more 
fundamental, something of a life-and-death nature, or of a seized or lost 
opportunity? I don’t know, but whatever it is, its quality is doubled when 
the ringing persists at eleven o’clock at night. 

As I picked up the receiver I became conscious of a thrill, not of 
excitement or fear, but of mystery. A new enveloping force was entering my 
life, surrounding me—something unconceivable yet entirely permissible. 

“Hello!” I said, and subconsciously anticipated the answer. 

“That you, Martin? It’s me, Warwick, speaking.” 

I had no need of the tone of his voice to enlighten me that Warwick was 
terribly upset. That “It’s me” was enough, for if ever a man and a journalist 
was particular, I might say pernickety, about his grammar, that man was 
Warwick. 

“Yes, it’s me, Martin, speaking,” I answered. “What’s wrong?” 

I could hear the quick deep intake of breath before his voice came 
unsteadily over the line. 

“Everything—nothing! Oh, it’s hell, just damned, mysteriously awful! 
Are you free? Alone?” 

For a moment I hesitated, then a neighbouring clock 


chimed eleven, and I knew that the hour and the place meant nothing in 
comparison with the insistent urge and utter need conveyed by those 
breathless, staccato sentences gasped out to me from the other end of a 
soulless London telephone. 

“Steady.” My voice was almost cold as I spoke. “Steady. Even if you are 
excited, that’s no reason why you should nearly break my ear-drum. I’m 
not deaf, and don’t want to be, and———”’ 

“Damn you!” Warwick broke out. “Blast you! Are you alone? Are you?” 


Again I hesitated. “Yes,” I said eventually. 

A sigh came over the line, and as it reached me I sensed the lifting of a 
great weight, the experiencing of a great relief, at the other end. 

“Then I’m coming round. I’Il taxi. See you in ten minutes, and...” 

Warwick never finished the sentence. But I did not worry; it was just 
part and parcel of the make-up of my strange friend; just a journalistic trick 
of his trade. 

I hung up the receiver and returned slowly from the telephone-table in 
the corner of the half-hall to the garden, telling my man on the way to 
replenish the drinks and cigarettes and then not to wait up. I knew my 
Warwick; whatever the circumstances, however emotionally upset he might 
be, the inevitable whisky-and-soda and cigarettes must be forthcoming: 
without them he would be practically dumb, both actually and mentally. 

The moon sank low: first shadows, then darkness enveloped the garden. 
An owl hooted in the beautiful square close by: another answered from the 
trees on the near-by hill: a fire-engine tore by, its bell clanging out its 
warning, and then—silence. Even as I waited, I marvelled how 
unbelievably still and quiet it could be at times in almost the heart of 
London. 

A taxi drew up outside my front gate. A door slammed to, a muttered, 
“Thank you, sir,” the click of the flag on the meter: the grinding of gears: 
the squeak of my garden gate on its hinges as it was opened, footsteps 
approaching, and Warwick was beside me. 

“Dear Heaven!” he panted. “My...” 


I pointed to the chair beside my own. 

“Sit down,” I said, “and don’t say a word until you’ve got your breath.” 

Warwick obeyed silently... a bad sign as regards his mental equanimity. 
One of his hands sought his breast pocket and I noticed it was trembling, 
the fingers twitching. I held out the cigarette-box. He took one and it 
dropped from his grasp. He did not, as usual, swear at such clumsiness, 
while I paid no heed. He took another cigarette and lighted it. 

“Say when...” I began, but Warwick hastily stretched out an arm, seized 
the glass and drank at a gulp the neat “double” I had poured out. Then he 
slumped back in his chair, his jaws shut tight, a curious look of indecision 
on his face. Of old I knew that look and knew it was no good bothering him 
with questions. In his own good time... this curious mixture of truculent 


journalism and sensitive idealism, as I really knew him to be, would speak. 
Till then—silence. 

The owls hooted again and broke the tension. He turned to me. 

“It’s amazing,” he said, and his usually rather harsh tones were softened. 
“Utterly amazing... and ghastly ... and yet...” His voice trailed off. 

I waited—in vain. All the same, he threw away his half-smoked cigarette 
and immediately lighted another. Then I knew my cue had come. He 
wanted probing. 

“I’m no good at riddles,” I said, “and if I were, eleven-thirty at night is 
no time to propound conundrums. What’s biting you? I’ll listen if you'll 
promise not to be too damned long.” 

Warwick smiled... the saddest smile I think I have ever seen. 

“Listen,” he began, “and if possible try not to interrupt. Let me tell the 
story my own way, and remember it’s truth, every word of it. You 
remember Yvonne?” 

I nodded. Then a thought struck me. 

“Which one?” I asked. “I know at least two.” 

“Yvonne Le Bau.” 

I nodded again. “Well?” 

For a moment Warwick paused, or should I say 


seemed definitely reluctant to go on? Then he braced himself. 

“She’s dead,” he continued, “and I carried her dying in my arms—only 
at the time I didn’t know—or recognize her—not recognize Yvonne Le 
Bau!” 

The last few words were spoken with a wealth of incredulity, and I, 
knowing the circumstances ruling between Warwick and Yvonne, was able 
to give them full value. The situation would have been utterly impossible, 
utterly fantastic, were it not for the fact that I knew—in spite of being a 
journalist—Warwick in such a state as he was to be incapable of lying to 
me. For a moment or two I said nothing, but watched him hesitate and 
shiver at the memory as if it were a cold night, whereas in reality it was 
warm. 

“Explain,” I said at length. “I won’t interrupt—if you are reasonably 
coherent.” 

The sly dig, meant of purpose to rouse him, brought no response; instead 
he passed a hand wearily over his hair, closed his eyes as if shutting out 


some unwelcome sight, and began. 

“It happened last night. I had been dining out in Regent’s Park—with 
whom doesn’t matter—and on leaving, the night being glorious—I started 
to walk home.” 

“Alone?” I queried. 

He nodded. “Yes—after a few minutes—we parted at a corner of the 
street and I remember noticing that I had actually walked away from 
home.” 

“You were engrossed?” I suggested, and then added softly, knowing my 
Warwick. “And she was very fascinating ... full of...” 

With a sudden furiousness his hand shot out and gripped my arm. 

“You’re wrong,” he muttered—‘‘damnably wrong. It was a doctor... the 
man who saved the President of Fangaria Republic... and he was going off 
to a case—a sudden call—an actress in a nursing-home. As I say, we parted 
and I retraced my steps. I had drunk quite a lot that evening—even a lot for 
me—and though I wasn’t drunk, I wasn’t exactly on the qui vive. I walked 
subconsciously, instinct taking me along. I remember 


coining a phrase for an article I had to write. I was pleased with it and 
repeated it again and again, and then I stumbled upon something. It brought 
me up with a jerk... and...” 

“It would,” I prompted. 

““.. On coming to rest, so to speak, I found myself nearly in the middle 
of the road, and what I had stumbled upon was a dog.” 

“Dead?” The question slipped from me against my will. 

He shook his head. “That was the strange thing. It wasn’t dead—or 
asleep or unconscious—just comatose. It had no wound, no broken bone, 
no swelling, no sign of anything, and yet I sensed—I knew—it was in great 
pain.” 

“Run over?” The two words were more a statement than a question. 

Warwick looked at me and there was a sort of wondering pity in his 
eyes. 

“Who knows?” he answered. “And, anyhow, does it matter? Does 
anything matter in this strange hell of a world?” 

He lapsed into silence. A cool breeze sprang up. It ruffled his long dark 
hair, adding a wanness to his tired features that accentuated the pain already 


there. The situation called for a normal question; it was no good pandering 
to his mood. 

“And what did you do?” I asked, with well-simulated flippancy. “Tell 
the nearest bobby?” 

He shook his head. 

“Never entered my mind. No. I just obeyed a blind instinct, some 
unconscious force, and picked the poor beast up and walked with it towards 
the Royal Veterinary College. As I have said, the night was fine and the 
effects of the drink were wearing off.” 

“You’re sure?” I couldn’t help quizzing, but he paid no heed. 

“It wasn’t far... at least I thought not, but before I got there I began to 
think we should never arrive.” 

“We?” I could have cursed myself for the inane question, for as it 
slipped out I realized that actually the happenings of that night were tragic 
and very real. 


Warwick, however, only smiled, making, none the less, a gesture of 
definite disapproval with one hand. 

“The dog and I,” he said wearily. “I trudged on and on, and as it 
happened hardly passed a soul... only a couple of policemen on the far side 
of the road busily flashing their lanterns at doors, shutters and windows, 
and so giving fair warning to any burglars inside. The dog lay still, except 
when from strain on the muscles I tried to shift my grip. Then it moved its 
head slightly and once opened its eyes. I’Il never forget those eyes. Large, 
large, and the funny thing is they were not brown as usual, but hazel— 
almost green. Large eyes, round eyes, like those in a ‘close-up’ in the early 
days of the films. You understand?” 

I nodded, and forbore, to my credit, to make a possibly coarse jest. 

“Go on,” was all I said. 

He fingered his glass and I understood. Presently he continued. 

“Eventually I reached the College and after a great deal of trouble got 
someone to come to the door. Whoever he was, though I think he thought I 
was drunk or mad when he heard my story, he was a good sort. He took the 
dog in and promised to let me know how the poor beast fared—I left a card. 
Then I turned to go away and found that my light overcoat was open. I 
fumbled to do it up—I hate a flapping coat—and as I did so I felt my 
fingers touch something moist and warm. At the same moment, my friend 


at the door suddenly shot out a hand, so sharply that the dog gave a yelp— 
and almost shouted at me, ‘Your Waistcoat... look!” 

“T instinctively obeyed, and saw my white dress waistcoat and my shirt 
were stained—more, saturated—with blood, I looked up at my friend and 
saw the expression on his face change from shock to amazement.” 

I could not help it, and I know it was a damn-fool question, but I put it 
all the same. 

“Why?” I asked. 

Warwick for once did not seize the opportunity for a quick sarcastic 
retort. Instead, he leaned forward and tapping my knee to each word said 
slowly: 


“Oh, my friend, but you are dull to-night. No receptivity. No... Haven’t 
I just told you that dog had no wound, no broken bones, no mark, nothing, 
and yet...?” 

“A hemorrhage?” I suggested and, as I hoped, brightly. 

Warwick didn’t even shake his head. 

“Obvious,” he answered, “but it won’t work. There wasn’t one.... I 
learnt that beyond doubt this morning. None the less, I was covered in 
blood... warm, wet blood... and neither I nor the dog had any wound. I 
swear it. For a moment or two, I and my friend looked at each other, 
speechless. Then the dog gave a little shiver and was dead. I sensed death 
just as I could see the slackening of all the muscles. It was over... there was 
nothing more to do or to be done. My long tiring walk had been to no 
purpose. I turned away, still silent. I heard the door closed. As I walked on, 
I looked about me; I was alone... no one was about. Alone with my blood- 
stained shirt and waistcoat pressing damp against my skin.” 

Warwick paused, and I waited—not for want of interest, but because I 
was so amazed I could think of nothing to say. The silence grew so long 
and so pregnant with foreboding that I instinctively knew I must break it. 

“And where does Yvonne Le Bau come into all this?” I asked, facing 
Warwick squarely as I put the question. 

He met me fairly, although I could see it cost him hell to do so. 

“She was the dog,” he answered. “Or, if you like it better, the dog was 
she. It was her blood that stained my shirt and waistcoat—her dear warm 
blood—her lifeblood that lay damp against my skin. Her blood—and I 
didn’t know it—hers—the life-blood of Yvonne Le Bau.” 


He got up from his chair. 

“Don’t say it,” he said, forestalling the question on my lips. “You’re 
going to say I’m mad or drunk or both. Well, /’m not. ’'m sane and sober. 
You’re going to ask how I know and what I mean. You needn’t ask. I'll tell 
you.” 

He sat down again. 

“This morning I was awakened by the telephone-bell ringing like hell. It 
was Yvonne’s sister, telling me the 


news. Yvonne was dead. She’d died last night at just the same time as the 
dog died. I checked the times. They agreed to a minute.” 

“And the doctor?” I asked. “Where does he come in?” 

Warwick lighted a fresh cigarette. 

“He does and he doesn’t, like everything else in this damned jigsaw 
puzzle. He was called in to operate immediately, only...” 

He broke off, and I waited on tenterhooks. But Warwick seemed 
impervious to my natural curiosity. 

“Well?” I prodded at last. “Only what?” 

He waved a hand aimlessly in the air. 

“Only he wouldn’t and couldn’t. Yvonne was too frail, too utterly 
drained to stand an operation. She was bloodless. Flesh and bone without 
any blood—a case, they said, of amazing, sudden pernicious anzmia. 
They’d no explanation... she’d been all right the afternoon before. I put 
down the receiver, closed my eyes, and tried to face the facts. Yvonne Le 
Bau—my Yvonne—was no more. But I was given no peace. The cursed 
*phone rang again. I answered it. It was my friend of the Vet. College of the 
night before. He’d promised to tell me the result, he said—cold callous 
brute—he’d held a post mortem on the dog. And she’d literally died of a 
broken heart.” 

“She?” I echoed. 

Warwick turned on me fiercely. 

“Yes, she,” he almost shouted. “She! Think of it! Yvonne Le Bau was a 
bitch... my Yvonne.” 

The pause was pregnant with meaning. 

“She knew... the curse...” he said unevenly. “Transmigration... I—I 
asked her to marry me last week....” 


Then without another word he left me and my peaceful silent garden and 
walked out into the night. 

I waited, but he did not return. The owl hooted. 

Then I went to bed. 


THE METRONOME 
AUGUST W. DERLETH 


AS she lay in bed, with the pleasant, concealing darkness all around her, her 
lips were half parted in a smile, the only expression of her tremendous 
relief that the funeral was over at last. And no one had suspected that she 
and the boy had not fallen into the river accidentally, no one had guessed 
that she could have saved her stepchild if she had wanted to. “Oh, poor 
Mrs. Farwell, how terrible she must feel!’ She could hear their words 
ringing faint and far away in the close-pressing darkness of the night. 

What remorse she had fleetingly felt when at last the child had gone 
down, when he had disappeared beneath the surface of the water for the last 
time, and when she herself lay exhausted on the shore, had long since 
passed from her. She had ceased to think how she could have done this 
thing—she had even convinced herself that the river bank had caved in 
accidentally, that she had forgotten how weak it was there, and how deep 
the water below, and how swift the current. 

In the next room her husband moved. He, poor automaton, suspected 
nothing. “Now I have only you,” he had said to her, sorrow in the worn 
lines on his face. It had been difficult for her those first few days, but the 
definite consignment of Jimmy’s body to the grave had lessened and finally 
dissipated the faint doubts that haunted her. 

Still thinking soberly, it was difficult for her to conceive how she could 
have done it. Impulsive it was, certainly, but irritation at the boy, and hatred 
because of his resemblance to his mother had fostered her desire. And that 
metronome. At ten years old a boy ought to have forgotten such childish 
things as a metronome. If he had 


played the piano and needed it to keep time that would have been a 
different thing. (Would it? she questioned herself.) But as it was—no, no, 
too much for her. Her nerves couldn’t have stood it another day. And when 
she had hidden the metronome, how he had enraged her by singing that 
absurd little ditty which he had heard Walter Damrosch sing in explanation 
of the nickname Metronome Symphony for Beethoven’s Eighth on one of 
the Friday morning children’s hour programmes. The words of it, those 
absurdly childish words which Beethoven had sent to the inventor of the 


metronome, ran through her mind, ringing irritatingly in the chambers of 
her memory. 


How d’you do. 
How d’you do. 
How d’you do, 
My dear, my dear 
Mis-ter Mel-zo!” 


Or something like that. She could not be sure of them. They rang 
insistently in her memory to the melody of the second movement of the 
eighth, beating like the metronome, tick-tick, tick-tick, endlessly. The 
metronome and the song had after all crystallized her feeling for the son of 
Farwell’s first wife. 

She thrust the song from her memory.. 

Then abruptly she began to wonder where she had hidden the 
metronome. It was rather a pretty thing, quite modern, with a heavy silver 
base, and a little hammer on a grooved steel rod extending upward against 
the background of a curved triangle of silver. She had not yielded to her 
first impulse to destroy it because she had thought that after the boy was 
gone (had she seen him lying dead already, then?) it would make a lovely 
ornament, even though it had belonged to Jimmy’s mother. For a moment 
she thought of Margot, who ought to be glad that she had sent Jimmy to his 
mother—providing there was a place beyond. She remembered that Margot 
had believed. 

Could she have put the thing on one of the shelves in her closet? 
Perhaps. It was odd that she could not remember something which still 
stood out as one of her most important acts in the last few days preceding 
Jimmy’ 


drowning. Or she might have put it behind some of the books in the library. 
She lay thinking about it, thinking how attractive it would look on the 
grand piano, just that single ornament, silver against the piano’s brownish 
black. 
And then suddenly the ticking of the metronome broke into her 
ruminations. How odd, she thought, that 1t should sound just now, while her 
thoughts dwelt upon it. The sound came quite clearly, tick-tick, tick-tick, 


tick-tick. But when she tried to ascertain the direction of the sound, she 
could not. It seemed to swell, growing louder, and fading away again, 
which was most unusual. She reflected that she had never known it to do 
that before in all the time that Jimmy had plagued her with its ticking. She 
became more alert, listened more intently. 

Abruptly she thought of something that sent an apprehensive thrill 
coursing through her. For a moment she held her breath, suspended her 
faculties. Didn’t she hide the metronome after Jimmy had given it to her to 
wind? Unless her memory failed her, she did. And then it could not now be 
ticking, for 1t had been run down, and it had not been wound up again, and 
it was frightfully difficult to wind the thing up. For a fleeting moment she 
wondered whether Henry had found it and wound it for a joke and set it 
going at this hour. She glanced at her wrist-watch. A quarter to one. It 
required a far stretch of the imagination to believe Henry capable of such a 
joke. More likely he would confront her with his find and say, “Look here, I 
thought you told me Jimmy’d lost this, and here I find it on your shelf; he 
couldn’t possibly have reached there.” 

She listened. 

Tick-tick, tick-tick, tick-tick. 

Did Henry hear that? she wondered. Probably not. He slept quite 
soundly always. 

After a moment of hesitation, she got up, groped about in the dark for 
her electric candle, and went to the closet. She opened the door, thrust her 
hand and the candle into the yawning maw of darkness disclosed, and 
listened. No, the metronome was not there. Yet she could not help pulling 
one or two hatboxes aside to be sure. She almost always hid things there. 


She withdrew from the closet and stood leaning against its closed door, 
her brow marred by a frown of discontent. Good God, was she destined to 
hear that infernal ticking even after Jimmy’s death? She moved resolutely 
to the door of her room. 

But suddenly a new sound struck into her consciousness. 

Someone was walking about beyond the door somewhere, padding 
about on soft, muffled feet! 

Her first thought was naturally enough of Henry, but even as the thought 
occurred to her she heard his bed creak. She wanted to imagine that for 
some reason the maid or the cook had returned to the house, but she could 


not accept the absurdity of the thought of their returning for anything at one 
o’clock in the morning. 

Her hand hesitated on the knob. Instinct warned: “Don’t go out, not 
beyond the door.” 

She opened the door almost angrily and looked into the hall, holding the 
electric candle high above her. There was nothing there. 

How too absurd! she thought. 

At the same instant she heard the footsteps again, slight and far away 
now, sounding faintly from downstairs. The ticking of the metronome had 
become more insistent; so loud it was that for a frantic moment she was 
afraid it might wake Henry. 

And then came a sound that flooded her being with icy terror—the 
sound of a little boy’s voice singing in a far place: 


How d’you do. 
How d’you do. 
How d’you do. 
My dear, my dear 
Mis-ter Mel-zo! 


She fell back against the door-jamb, and clung there with her free hand. 
Her mind was in turmoil. But in a moment the voice faded and died away, 
and the ticking of the metronome sounded louder than ever. She felt only 
relief as she heard its sound superseding that other. 

She stood for a few moments pulling herself together. Then she 
tightened her fingers about the electric candle and went slowly along the 
corridor, pressing herself close 


to the wall. As she approached the top of the stairs she clasped her other 
hand about the small tube of light, so that whatever was below might not 
see. 

She descended the stairs, apprehensive lest they creak and betray her 
presence. 

There was nothing in the hall below. 

Gently she pushed open the door of the library, and the sound of the 
metronome welled out and engulfed her. She did not at once see beyond the 
threshold. Only after she had stepped into the room did her eyes catch sight 


of the vague little shadow against the opposite wall, an indistinct thing 
wandering along the line of the wall, peering behind furniture, looking 
upward at the bookcases, reaching phantom hands into corners—Jimmy, 
looking for his metronome! 

She stood immobile, her very breath held within her it seemed by some 
impending horror. Jimmy, dead Jimmy, whom she had seen buried that 
morning! Only the strength of her will saved her from pitching forward in a 
faint. 

On came the spectral child. Towards her it came, and past her it went, 
searching, prying into every nook where the metronome might be hidden. 
Around again and again. 

With a great effort she found her voice. “Go away,” she whispered 
harshly. “Oh, go away.” 

But the child did not hear. It continued its phantom quest, futilely 
covering the same ground it had already covered many times. And the 
insistent tick-tick, tick-tick of the metronome continued to sound like the 
strokes of a hammer in the oppressive night-haunted room. 

Her hand slipped from the tube of light just as the child passed her. She 
saw its face, turned up toward her, its eyes usually so kind now malevolent, 
its mouth petulant and angry, its little hands clenched. Frantically she 
turned to escape. 

But the door would not open. 

After three futile attempts to wrench it open, she looked for some 
obstacle to its movement. The child was at her side, holding its hand lightly 
against the door, its touch enough to keep the door immovable. She tried 
once again. The knob turned in her hand, as before, but the door refused to 
move. The expression on the child’s face had 


become so malignant that she dropped the electric candle in sudden fright 
and fled backward toward the window directly opposite the door. 

But the child was there before her. 

She tried to raise the window, slipping the lock with her free hand. It 
would not move. Even before she looked she felt the child’s hand holding 
down the window. There it was, vaguely white, transparent, leaning lightly 
against the glass. 

She fled. 


It was the same with the only other window the room contained. When 
she tried to raise her hand to break the glass, she found that the child had 
only to stand before the window and her hand could not even penetrate 
through the atmosphere to the glass. 

Then she turned and slipped into the dark corner behind the grand piano, 
sobbing in terror. 

Presently the child was there. She felt it emanating a ghastly cold that 
penetrated her thin night-clothes. 

“Go away, go away!” she sobbed. 

She felt the child’s face pressing close to her, its eyes seeking hers, its 
eyes accusing her, its phantom fingers reaching out to touch her. 

With a wild cry of terror, she fled. 

Once again she made for the door, but the child was there before her 
hand descended to the knob. And she knew without turning the knob that 
her effort was in vain. Then she tried to snap on the light, but the same 
influence that had prevented her from breaking the window was again at 
work. 

Once more she sought the comparative safety of a dark corner. 

And again the child found her out and nuzzled close to her, like an 
animal. 

From corner to corner she ran. 

But the child was everywhere. 

Then suddenly the gates of her mind pressed inward and collapsed, and 
she felt a deeper maddening fear invading her reason. She began to beat at 
the enclosing walls with her clenched fists. Then she found her voice and 
screamed to release the horror that hemmed her in. 


The last thing she knew was the pulling of the child’s spectral hands at 
her waist. Then she collapsed in a heap against the wall. Something struck 
her a sharp blow against the temple, and at the same instant the clammy 
frigidity of the child’s phantom body pressed down upon her face. 


Henry Farwell found his wife lying against the wall near the grand 
piano. Close to her head lay the metronome, which he saw at a glance had 
fallen from behind an enormous landscape now hanging awry above her, 
and in falling had struck her left temple. 

She was dead. 


For a stunned minute he stared at her body. Then his methodical well- 
ordered business mind asserted itself, and he went to call the coroner. 

When the coroner came, he met him at the door. 

“A dreadful accident has happened,” he said. “My wife was evidently 
walking in her sleep, and ran against the wall, when a metronome hidden 
by my boy some time before his death fell and struck her temple. She’s 
dead. She’s in there.” 

Then Henry Farwell wisely sat down, for the shock of her death was 
beginning to penetrate even his deliberately icy calm. He folded his hands 
and waited for the coroner to finish. 

In a few minutes the coroner came from the library, looking very grave 
indeed. 

“Look here, Farwell,” he said, “I don’t understand this.” And without 
waiting for Henry Farwell’s questions, he went on. “That blow wasn’t 
enough to kill her. It looks as if she’d been suffocated by—yes, by damp, 
wettish rags—but there isn’t anything like that in here. And I don’t see how 
your boy could have hidden that metronome behind that picture. It’s much 
too high for him to have reached even from a chair or from the top of the 
piano. And there’s something else that puzzles me. Come along, please.” 

They went into the library together. 

“Look at that,” said the coroner, pointing, his extended finger encircling 
the room at the line of wall and floor. 

There were a large number of tiny footprints along the 


wall, wet and glistening in the light that flooded the room. 

“Like a boy with wet feet,” said Farwell, his voice reluctant. “Looks as 
if he’d been puddling around in the water, doesn’t it?” he added. 

“No, no,” said the coroner in a strained voice. “Like a boy who’d been 
thoroughly wetted, clothes and all.” He got down on his knees, put on his 
glasses, and said, “See, drops—like water dripping from wet clothes. They 
follow all along the line of the footprints. And look, these queer digressions 
from the path—into corners—behind things. Farwell, I frankly don’t 
understand this!” 

And Henry Farwell, in whom Nature had forgotten to leave a grain of 
imagination, said, “Nor can I, Doctor. I know only what I told you.” 


THE ACCURSED ISLE 
MARY ELIZABETH COUNSELMAN 


LANDERS drove another sliver of shell into the rotting log. The other six 
men watched with listless eyes, while Clark counted soundlessly. 

“Fifteen,” he finished aloud. “Fifteen days since the liner went down. 
Lord! We’ve been on this God-forsaken island only two weeks! It seems 
like fifteen years at least since I ate a good square meal. Mm... I think I'd 
give my corner lot in hell for a rare steak... with onions,” he said dreamily. 
“And a pile of French-fried potatoes as high as my head!” 

“Shut up!” snapped Ellis savagely, scowling at the speaker. “Don’t make 
it no worse than it is!” 

They huddled together on the white sand, seven men who would find 
nothing in common back there in New York, but who were welded together 
now to cheat their mutual foe—Death. Seven pairs of eyes stared out across 
the endless expanse of green-blue water to where the sun was just dipping 
into the sea. Landers glanced about at the group pensively. He had grown to 
know them well, these companions of his, during those interminable fifteen 
days. In that mad chaos when the ship went down, the instinct to live had 
tumbled them into the little lifeboat and put out from the steamer 
wallowing heavily in the angry sea. Many were lost, but the rescue 
freighter that cabled its nearness must have picked up most of the loaded 
boats. But one remained unaccounted for, Landers pondered bitterly, a boat 
containing seven men. They had tossed all that terrible night, with Death 
snatching at them from every towering billow, and when morning came the 
boat thumped against a jutting knoll of reef—a 


bare twenty feet wide, but land. They had scrambled joyously from their 
leaky craft to cling to the knoll, and as the sun rose higher, the tide receded 
to reveal a small island about a square mile in area. Floating timbers and 
dead fish lay upon the sloping beach, and beyond in the soft mud they 
found a supply of food—oysters. So they waited, drinking sparingly from 
their two meagre kegs of water and subsisting on the shell-fish; confidently 
at first, then hopefully, then desperately at last. 

By day a flag made from their shirts flapped from the peak of the knoll 
to beckon chance passing ships to the rescue. By night a small signal-fire 


burned, fed cautiously by the driftwood salvaged from the beach when the 
tide went out. At the tide’s lowest ebb the seven burrowed in the soft mud 
for shell-fish, which they piled about the signal-flag, and when the sea rose 
to cover all save that little knoll, they clung there together till the tide went 
out. 

But seven men, Landers mused, cannot live indefinitely on the water in 
two small kegs, with shell-fish as their sole item of diet. The strain was 
telling on them all, and each marvelled at the others’ efforts not to show it. 
Landers stared covertly at each familiar face in the fading light. There was 
Ogden, a bluff and good-natured riveter whose winning of a fabulous sum 
at the big race in Agua Caliente had sent him abroad to satisfy his longing 
for travel. There was Ellis, sour and petty and illiterate old Texan, whose 
tiny farm had miraculously spouted oil one day. There was Anderson, 
likeable but secretive, a boy of nineteen with a hunted look that betrayed 
something of his reason for leaving America. There was Kenshaw, a quiet 
and cheerfully courageous man of middle-age, a doctor bound for the 
Orient to experiment with Mongol fevers. There was Ritters, as short of 
temper as he was of stature, by his own admission “the Big Guy’s 
bodyguard”—the “Big Guy” being the notorious beer-baron who had 
probably escaped in another lifeboat. There was Clark, placid and unmoved 
in the face of their creeping peril, a globe-trotter with an unquenchable 
desire to move on and a large enough inheritance to do so. And there was 
himself, Martin Landers, sent abroad by his firm to straighten out their 
Paris branch before he could return 


to—or send for, according to the time needed for adjustment—his wife and 
little son. 

Oh, they all had their cherished little plans, Landers pondered bitterly— 
plans so effectively smashed when that fire in the liner’s hold had broken 
out. He sighed and tossed a used match to the signal-fire, with a glance of 
revulsion at the heap of oysters about the signal-flag. 

“The night cometh...” murmured Doctor Kenshaw. 

“Yeah,” said Ogden. “Another night.” 

“Time to put on the nose-bag,” spoke up the diminutive Ritters bitterly. 
“Pass the pocket-knife, Landers.” 

Landers tendered the short blade to the speaker. Ritters took it, 
muttering, and began to pry open one after another of the oyster shells. He 


tendered one ironically to the doctor. Kenshaw turned his head away with a 
grimace of repugnance. 

“Oh, come, Doctor!” sneered the gunman. “The sea food at our joint is 
the best in town!” 

Ogden spat disgustedly. 

“Better take it, sir,” the quiet boy at Kenshaw’s left urged. “Have to 
eat... something, you know.” 

The doctor nodded slowly and forced himself to swallow the mollusc, 
gagging as he did so. 

“None for me!” said Ellis vehemently. “Think I’d rather starve, if it’s the 
same to you.” He glowered at Landers sullenly. Landers returned the look 
with the dislike of a good sport for a squawker. 

“T still think we oughta try for it,” Ellis grumbled. “We must be just off 
the track of the steamers, and we’re sure to run into one sooner or later. 
Why stick here on this rotten two-by-four island?” 

“You know it would be suicide, Ellis,’ Landers said without emotion. 
“The boat sprang a slow leak when we hit the reef. But even if we could 
plug it up, it would mean leaving our food supply. And how can we know 
how soon a ship aq 

“Well, our water supply is gettin’ low,” reminded the Texan ominously. 
“If we ain’t picked up soon a 

“Aw, go to sleep!” growled Clark, who was already stretched out on the 
rocks beyond the tide-line. “Who’s the sentry to-night?” 


“T am,” replied Anderson hesitantly. “First half, that is, and Ogden 
relieves me.” 

“Well, mind you don’t go to sleep on us like you done last time,” Ellis 
turned his ill-feeling on the youth. “Like as not you let a ship pass.” 

The boy’s face in the flickering firelight looked distressed. 

“Aw, pipe down!” growled Ogden. “The kid’s a bare nineteen—he 
couldn’t help fallin’ asleep.” He yawned noisily, flopped on the sand, and 
closed his eyes. In a moment he was asleep like a healthy animal. 

At length all of them sprawled about the small fire, far enough away to 
escape its heat in the sultry night, yet near enough to be out of the water 
when the tide rose. Only Anderson sat up, staring into the dark. There was 
no sound save the lapping of the waves on the beach, the intermittent 
crackle of the fire, the heavy breathing of the sleepers. The boy strained to 


pierce the blackness ahead, scanned the unseen waters for a glimpse of a 
passing ship; but only the distant stars met his roving gaze. 

The lapping of the waves was infinitely soothing. Anderson nodded, 
jerked awake, nodded again. He rose once to pile more wood on the dying 
fire, sat back down and dozed once more. Once a muffled gasping sound 
started him from sleep, but he reminded himself that it could only be one of 
his companions having a nightmare. His head sank slowly upon his chest. 
The next he knew, Ogden’s kindly face bent above him tolerantly, bidding 
him to lie down and sleep. The youth curled up where he sat and slept at 
once. 

Excited voices roused him, and someone shaking him violently. His 
waking thought was that a ship had seen their signal-fire; but Ogden’s face, 
bent above him, held no elation—rather a fixed horror. 

“It’s Ellis!” he rasped. “He’s dead! Something slipped up on him in the 
night and... and tore out his throat,” he finished in a rush of words. 

The men were surrounding something that lay just beyond the water’s 
edge in the dim grey light of dawn. Clark whistled soundlessly, looked 
away. Kenshaw was kneeling, examining the still form for any remaining 
signs of life. 


“He’s done for,” he reported quietly. Landers was bending over the body 
also, and as Kenshaw looked up their eyes met and held significantly. 

“Some sea-monster, I guess,” the doctor added rapidly. “Anybody know 
the funeral service?” 

No one did. 

“Well, we’ll have to bury him anyway... out here.” He gestured toward 
the open sea. “Some of you bail out the boat so we can row out a piece....” 

When they rowed back from the makeshift burial at sea, the little island 
had grown. They made the boat fast and threw themselves on the wet sand. 
No one spoke. They merely sat there, silent and shaken, until the tide 
ebbed. The task of gathering driftwood and delving for oysters broke the 
spell at last, however, and they spoke again in natural tones. 

The day crept by at a maddening pace, and it was night again. 

“My watch, isn’t it?” Landers spoke, driving another sliver of shell into 
the log. “Clark, you’re my relief.” Clark nodded, swallowing an oyster with 
a wry face. 


They curled up at last and slept. Landers squatted beside the fire, staring 
out into the dark and praying in his unpractised way for that precious blaze 
of light that would be a rocket from a passing ship. Once he thought he 
heard a movement behind him in the darkness. He tried to peer into the 
engulfing shadow beyond the aura from the fire. A swishing sound came 
from the other side of the island. 

Landers stood up and took a step in that direction, but there was nothing 
to see, and the sound did not come again. He sat down heavily, with a shrug 
of his square shoulders. 

“Couldn’t have been,” he muttered half aloud. “I’m crazy... but... 
Kenshaw noticed it too... aw, we’re both crazy!” 

Landers had learned to mark the hour by the creeping of the tide up the 
sloping beach. 

He stood up, yawning, and advanced to the group lying as far as possible 
from the fire—for the night was stifling. He checked off the sleepers. 
Kenshaw—Ogden— Anderson 


Ritters... Ellis? He caught himself glancing out to sea, and laughed 
nervously. Clark... but where was Clark? Landers went over the group 
again, but Clark was not among them. 

“Clark!” Landers called softly. Then, when the call smote upon silence, 
“Clark!” he called more loudly. There was no answer. He raised his voice to 
a Shout. The sleepers mumbled softly and sat up, one by one. 

“What the devil!” grumbled Ogden. “Can’t you wake him without 
gettin’ the rest of us up?” 

Landers’ face in the firelight looked strained. Again he met Kenshaw’s 
eye queerly. “He’s not here. I can’t make him hear me.... Oh, Clark!” he 
bellowed loudly. But there was no reply. 

“Do you suppose...” breathed Anderson, and stopped. But they knew 
what he had meant to say. 

“I don’t know,” muttered the doctor “Landers, light a stick of wood. 
We’ll search the island....” 

They found him not far from the fire. His glassy eyes gleamed in the 
torchlight, and his throat was horrible to see. 

“It got him too!” breathed Ritters. “What if it it 

“Has anybody a gun?” asked Kenshaw quietly. Once more his eyes met 
Landers’, but he glanced away quickly. “This simply means that whoever 


keeps watch will have to be armed... and keep close guard on the sleepers.” 

But no one had a gun. There was no weapon at all, it seemed, except the 
short pocket-knife they used to open oysters. 

They buried Clark as they had done Ellis before him. The round of 
sentries had to be rearranged now, with those two missing. Ogden and the 
doctor were chosen after a short dispute, and another night was marked on 
Landers’ log-calendar with a bit of shell. 

Ogden huddled beside the fire, armed with the pocket-knife, eyes 
straining to pierce the darkness beyond the firelight. At every small stir 
made by the sleepers he would start violently and glance this way and that 
in apprehension. Once he started to cry out, for he thought he saw 
something move among the sleeping forms a few yards away. But it was 
only one of his companions who 


had stood up and was moving slowly toward the fire. Ogden turned his 
head and stared again into the darkness out to sea, begrudging any moment 
he was not on the lookout for a passing ship. At that moment something 
tight and strong clutched his throat. The sentry tried to cry out, but only an 
inarticulate gurgle issued from his mouth. He was thrown violently to the 
cold sand... and then spinning lights and darkness fell upon him. 

Kenshaw, rising at dawn, found him limp beside the dead fire, throat 
hideously mangled as Ellis’s and Clark’s had been. He woke the remaining 
three men, face very white, eyes wide with a fixed horror that seemed 
incongruous in a doctor—who knows all man can know of death. 

“Landers,” he spoke in a hushed whisper, “no sea-monster killed Ogden. 
Look! Look at those bruises on his neck!” He pointed a shaking finger at 
the thing on the sand, and expelled a shuddering sigh. 

Landers met his eye sharply, and nodded. 

“T noticed it before,” he said quietly. “And you did, too. But I thought I 
must be mad....” 

Kenshaw stared at the signal-flag unseeingly. “I should have told him. 
But... I thought... unless we were very sure... it was a horrible thing to 
say.” 

“What? What is it?” chattered the youth Anderson, glancing nervously 
from the doctor’s face to Landers’. “What about the bruises?” 

“Fingers,” said Landers abruptly. “A man’s fingers. And his throat’”—he 
brought out with a great effort—‘“human teeth.” 


“Savages?” croaked Anderson, sickly green of face. 

“We all know,” Landers spoke tonelessly, “that there is no living thing 
on this island but ourselves.” He paused and took a deep breath. “Jt was 
one of us.”’ 

Kenshaw gave a shuddering sigh and turned his eyes out toward the 
open sea. Anderson could only stare frozenly at the speaker. Ritters snorted. 

“You’re crazy,” he said with vehemence. “One of us? Which one? Me, I 
guess.” He laughed shortly. “I’ve knocked off many a guy,” he told them 
grimly, after a silence, “but not that way....” 

“No, no!” Anderson found his voice at last in an 


hysterical bleat. “No man could do that... it’s... it’s too horrible to think 
about.” 

“No man in his right mind, son,” the doctor spoke gently. “But hunger— 
the insatiable longing for food, for meat—and monotony and death staring 
him in the face, can do awful things to a man’s reason. The ancients called 
it “possession’—they’d say a demon entered one of our bodies and forced it 
to do things we could never in our senses do. We would call it—I hardly 
know what. Cannibalism... homicidal mania, accompanied by lapse of 
memory. The seizure seems to come on after nightfall —it’s a queer case— 
but whoever it is doesn’t remember anything about it when he... after it’s 
over.” 

“But... it’s hideous!” Anderson’s eyes were dilated with horror. “It may 
be... me.” He began to sob suddenly like a terrified child. “What can we 
do?... What can we do?” he wailed. 

“Steady, son.” Kenshaw laid a gentle hand on the boy’s shoulder. “Don’t 
let it get you—don’t think about it, or we'll... we'll all go mad,” he jerked 
out. “We must just... watch one another... every minute.” 

There was no dispute as to sentry duty that night. No one thought of 
sleeping. They sat in a group about the fire, in strained silence, each cold 
with fear of what one of them might suddenly become—of what he himself 
might become. Ritters produced a pair of dice, forgotten since the wreck, 
and they gambled for pebbles in desperation for something to keep them 
from thinking. 

It must have been about midnight that the ship passed. They saw its 
light, and began yelling wildly, piling more wood on the signal-fire, trying 
to beat out a code message with two stones. But the ship passed on without 


heeding them. They ran about the island frantically then, weeping and 
cursing... until Kenshaw’s low cry brought them to their senses again. He 
was pointing to something that lay in the water at the island’s far edge. 

“Anderson!” he groaned. “Poor kid!” The remaining three men stared at 
each other woodenly. “Did anyone ... watch me the whole time?” the 
doctor demanded. 

Landers and Ritters shook their heads. In the frenzied excitement over 
the ship’s passing, they had each forgotten 


the honor that hung over them like a dark cloud. And then suddenly 
Landers pointed to a dark spot on Ritters’ soiled shirt-front. Kenshaw 
leaped forward and grasped the gunman by the arm. The small man turned 
deathly white. 

“You... you mean... it was me?” choked Ritters. “How... ho 

Landers grasped his other arm and indicated the stained shirt in grim 
triumph. “Blood on your shirt, Ritters. It’s the first trace that has been 
left... after... You got it there when you... Anderson,” he mercifully left 
the words unsaid. 

“Naw!” Ritters whispered desperately. “That ain’t how I got it there! 
Look! I scratched my chest carrying wood to the fire... aw, hey, you can’t 
think that I a 

“We can’t take the chance, man,” said Landers firmly. “We’re going to 
tie you up until a ship comes.” Ritters stared at them sickly. “Don’t take it 
so—you didn’t know. Couldn’t help it. You’re a sick man....” 

They trussed him hand and foot with their belts and bound him to a 
jutting bit of reef despite his pleas. And that night they slept without fear. 

But morning brought a torrent of deeper horror than before rushing upon 
them. Ritters, bound and helpless as a baby, was the fifth victim. Like the 
rest, he stared glassily at the sky, throat mangled as by the fangs of a wolf. 

Landers met the doctor’s frozen gaze grimly. “Well, Kenshaw,” he spoke 
without inflection, “it’s between us now.” 

Horror blazed in the doctor’s eyes. “It’s... unthinkable,” he muttered. 
“One of us. You... or me.” His lips twitched violently. 

“Steady.” Landers gripped his arm hard. “Don’t let it get you, doc. There 
is still another possibility—someone else hidden on the island in some cave 
we haven’t found.” But both men knew that when the tide came in, any 
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living creature that might be on the island must crouch with them on the 
small rise, or drown. 

The day seemed winged, so much did they dread the coming of night. As 
the tide receded, they went about 


their task of gathering driftwood and digging for oysters. They talked 
incessantly, as though they feared the silence that swooped upon them 
when they ceased speaking. And as the sun sank below the horizon, the two 
survivors began to watch each other with increasing nervousness. 

“T’ll take this load of wood to the knoll.” The doctor spoke with studied 
calm, squinting at the rim of sun above the sea-line. “Shall I open the 
oysters?” Landers nodded and handed him the pocket-knife. 

What happened next was too quickly done for the eye to follow. With a 
quick snake-like gesture, Kenshaw slashed his left wrist well to the bone, 
transferred the blade, and slashed his right wrist in like manner. Landers 
sprang forward with a cry, but his companion smiled stonily and waved 
him back. Blood spurted from the gashes over the doctor’s muscular hands 
—hands so skilful at the staunching of blood—and dripped upon the white 
sand where he stood. 

“I couldn’t stand it, old man—lI’m sorry,” he spoke quietly, and as 
Landers began to rip his soiled handkerchief into strips, “No, no! Don’t try 
to staunch it—it wouldn’t do any good. I’ve severed the arteries. It was the 
most painless way out.” 

Landers passed a shaking hand over his moist forehead. “How could you 
do a thing like that, Kenshaw?” he groaned. “There must be some other 
way out os 

Dr. Kenshaw shook his head gravely. “This is the only way, Landers. 
You see that, I know.” He was breathing hard as blood pumped from the 
gashes at every beat of his heart. He sank to the sand weakly, a bitter little 
smile curving his lips. “I couldn’t stand to know,” he gasped. “And we’d 
have found out sooner or later.... One of us... would know. And”—he sank 
upon his back, unable to support himself longer—“I couldn’t take that 
knowledge into eternity with me, Landers. I’d rather die... not knowing... 
couldn’t stand to know... I... was the... last man ” His voice trailed to 
a weak whisper, died away. 

A familiar sound rose suddenly from the silence. Landers stood frozen 
with incredulity for a moment; then he whipped about and stared out to sea. 


In the dim twilight 


the clumsy form of a freighter was passing close to the island. Landers 
forgot the dying man, forgot everything in that instant of insane joy. He lit 
the signal-fire quickly and piled it high with wood that the scorching sun 
had dried. He waved his arms and screamed frantically, snatched up the 
flag and waved it aloft, waded waist-deep into the sea in foolish anxiety. 
But the ship had sighted their white flag and already a boat was putting out 
from her toward the island. 

Landers stumbled back to the doctor’s side, sobbing with relief. He 
lifted the prone figure and shook Kenshaw violently, shouting the miracle 
over and over. But Dr. Kenshaw could not hear. The open knife was still 
clutched in his limp hand. 

As the truth became apparent, a slow horror crept over Landers, chilling 
him to the soul. In that one madly joyous moment of seeing the rescue ship, 
he had forgotten something—something that swept over him now like an 
icy tide. 

One of them—himself or the dead man at his feet—had hideously 
murdered five men, had torn out the throats of his five companions like a 
ravening beast. One of them—but which one? Which one? 

Landers passed a trembling hand over his eyes. An impulse seized him 
to shout a warning to that approaching boat, to scream at them to go back 
and leave him there to die. 

But suppose it was Kenshaw, lying now in a pool of his own blood shed 
in retribution for those five unthinkable crimes? Then he, Landers, had a 
right to go back and live among men. But... suppose it was not the doctor? 
Suppose he, Martin Landers, had sated his craving for meat by hideously 
slaughtering those five men? He thought of the coming night, on board the 
rescue freighter. He saw in imagination a stark figure—perhaps even one of 
those cheerfully waving men in the approaching boat—stretched out on a 
bloody deck, his throat mangled as by the teeth of a savage beast. 

For there was no way he could be sure this madness would leave him— 
if, indeed, he was the man-monster—after he had left this accursed island. 
And home again, 


with an open door leading to little Marty’s crib, to Helen’s bed beside it.... 
Landers groaned aloud. And even if those terrible seizures came upon him 
no more—there were still Ellis... Clark... Ogden... Anderson... Ritters.... 

Once more he glanced at the lifeless form at his feet. Yes, Kenshaw had 
taken the only way out. In any event, the doctor would have been killed or 
left with the mute evidence of a sixth mangled corpse—and either way, 
death was the only answer. If only he had stayed the knife-blow a few 
minutes longer, until the freighter blew her signal of rescue! But no—the 
fact would still have remained that one of them... one of them... Yet if the 
madness returned, they would have caught the maniac on the ship, chained 
him like the wild thing he was, and the other man could have gone free. But 
now... 

Landers stared dully at the oncoming boat. He could see the men’s faces 
now, smiling encouragement, could hear their yells of reassurance. A bleak 
smile twisted his mouth. 

“I’m the last man,” he said aloud. “The last of seven.” Cowardly of 
Kenshaw to leave him with that black question hanging over his head! It 
came to him clearly, like a sentence of death, that he could never know... 
unless at the cost of another poor devil’s life. Landers bent slowly, loosened 
the pocket-knife from Kenshaw’s limp fingers. 

“Ahoy, mate!” shouted a man standing in the prow of the lifeboat. 
“We’re a-comin’!” 

Landers did not return the greeting. He tested the discoloured blade in 
his hand with a calloused thumb. It was not very sharp—but sharp 
enough.... 


THE WATCHER IN THE 
GREEN ROOM 


HUGH B. CAVE 


THE plump, stumpy man in the double-breasted grey coat was quite 
obviously drunk. He walked with an exaggerated shuffle which carried him 
perilously close to the edge of the high kerbing, whereupon he stopped 
short, drew his fat hands from their respective pockets, and gravely 
regarded the drooling gutter beneath him. Proceeding sluggishly in this 
manner, he successfully navigated three blocks of gleaming sidewalk, 
turned left into Peterboro Street, and arrived before a red-brick apartment 
building whose square front frowned down upon him with disapproving 
solemnity. 

He stood staring, apparently unaware that the hour was midnight and 
that the rain which had fallen steadily since early evening had made of him 
a drenched, dishevelled street-walker. Before him, as he stood thus 
contemplating the wide entrance, the door opened and a man and a woman 
descended the stone steps. They gazed at him queerly. The man spoke: 

“Drunk again, Kolitt?” 

“Still,” the drunken one replied, grinning. 

“You’d better let Frank help you,” the woman advised. “You'll be 
invading the wrong apartment again.” 

The plump man raised one hand up and out in a clumsy salute. 

“A camel,” he said, “never forgets.” 

The man and woman hesitated. In an undertone the man muttered: 

“Poor devil! It’s too bad. I suppose it’s the easiest way to forget.” 


The drunken one did not hear. He grinned idiotically as the man and 
woman went their way, leaving him to ascend the steps alone. In the lobby 
he groped in the pockets of his coat and produced a key-ring. Mechanically 
he thrust two fingers into the brass mail-box marked ANTHONY KOLITT. 
Then, opening the heavy inner door with a key proportionately large, he 
marched down the corridor, climbed two flights of rubber-carpeted stairs, 
and let himself into apartment number thirty-one. 


“Five days gone,” he mumbled, closing the door behind him. “If they 
haven’t found out by now, they never will.” 

The thought sobered him, but he was still drunk enough to fumble 
awkwardly for the light-switch. The bright light blinded him. Blinking, he 
groped down the short hall to the living-room and lowered himself heavily, 
coat and all, into an overstuffed chair close to the wireless. Reaching out, 
he lit the lamp on the end-table beside him; then he stretched himself, 
relaxed, and gazed intently at a large grey photograph which stared at him 
serenely from the top of the wireless. 

The photograph was of a woman—attractive, straight-haired, sombre- 
eyed, perhaps thirty years of age. It stood formally in a square silver frame, 
bare of ornamentation or inscription. The plump man studied it without 
emotion, as if he had studied it precisely the same way a great many times 
before. Presently he rose, removed his wet garments and shoes, and walked 
near naked into the adjoining room. When he returned, he held a bottle and 
glass in his hands. He filled the glass, raised it toward the photograph, and 
said quietly: 

“Pleasant dreams.” 

Then he turned out the light and paced unsteadily into the bedroom. 

The bedroom was small and square, boasting a wooden three-quarter 
bed, a squat table, a massive old-fashioned bureau, and a single yellow- 
curtained window. The plump man sat on the bed and removed his socks. 
He stared at the bureau, grinned cruelly, and said: 

“Too big, eh? Old style, is it? Well, it’s a good thing it was big; 
otherwise you’d be kind of cramped for room, sweetheart. For once you 
won’t complain, eh?” 


The bed was unmade. He climbed into it and shaped the pillow with his 
fists, then lay on his back and gazed at the ceiling. The room was not quite 
dark. Its single window was high above the street outside and level with the 
roof of a building across the way. The wet windowpane exuded a green 
glow, reflecting the pale glare of a neon sign on a nearby roof. The glow 
was pleasant; the plump man enjoyed looking at it. It made fantastic, green- 
edged shapes on the walls of the room and transformed the huge bureau in 
the corner into a monstrous four-legged beast. He liked the beast. It was 
something to talk to. 


“So you got her at last, eh?” he said drunkenly. “Ate her nght up and 
swallowed her.” His laugh was a low gurgle. “Serves her right, that does, 
for getting silly notions. She’d have found fault with anything, she would! 
I’m glad you got her—glad your insides were big enough to hold her. Yes, 
sir, that’s poetic justice.” 

The bureau was half in shadow. Even the visible portions of it were 
shadowed, ill-defined, so that no separate details were distinct. It was more 
massive than usual to-night, because the green light was dimmed by the 
drizzling rain. Last night, when there had been no rain, the hulk had been a 
huge, staring hound. The night before that 1t had been a fantastic horse with 
many malformed heads. Well, there was nothing strange about that. Almost 
any object of furniture could assume changing shapes in semi-darkness. 
The extent of the shapes depended entirely on the strength of the observer’s 
imagination. 

The plump man chuckled to himself. He had a good enough 
imagination. It had come in handy, too, not so very long ago. And right now 
it was a blessing. It kept him from thinking too much about certain 
unpleasant things which had occurred recently. 

He studied the bureau lazily. It had assumed a different shape to-night, 
probably because of the rain. It had eyes, several of them—they were the 
protruding knobs on the drawers. It had thick, misshapen legs, too, and a 
bloated torso. What would Bellini, the goggle-eyed chap downstairs, say to 
that? Most likely he’d look with wide eyes and shudder, and whisper 
warnings in his thin, womanish 


voice. Bellini was like a lot of other superstitious fools: he made too much 
out of nothing. Sentimental idiot! If he Anew what that bureau contained, 
he’d run screaming back to his stuffy apartment at the back of the building 
and hide himself there! 

“Well, he won’t know,” the plump man said indifferently. “That’s our 
secret, eh, old boy? When we move out of here in a few days more, we’ll 
take it with us. Then let ’em learn the truth, if they can!” 

Still drunk, he saluted the bulging shape in the corner. Then he dragged 
the bedclothes around him and hunched his knees into his stomach, and 
went to sleep. 

Pale sunlight was streaking the walls of the room when he woke. He lay 
motionless many minutes, aware that his mouth was dry and swollen and 


his head aching. Some day, he reflected wearily, somebody would discover 
a way to take the hangover out of hard liquor. 

He put both hands to his forehead and pressed hard, then rubbed his eyes 
with the heels of his palms. What time was it? About ten o’clock, probably; 
it was hard to tell, because the sunlight in the room was so feeble. 

Stiffly he climbed out of bed and groped for a pair of slippers, then 
scuffed noisily into the kitchenette and opened the ice-box door. While he 
was thumbing the cork out of a gin bottle, the door at the end of the hall 
rattled. Scowling, he paced back along the corridor and fumbled with the 
knob. 

“Who is it?” 

“Me. Welks,” said the man outside. 

The plump man opened the door slowly and stood there with the gin 
bottle dangling in his fist. The other man—the same who had offered to 
assist him last night—-said hesitantly: 

“Thought I’d see if everything was all right, Kolitt. You were in pretty 
bad shape last night.” 

“T was drunk, eh?” 

“You weren’t exactly sober.” 

The plump one scowled, then stepped aside, grinning. 

“Come in. Have a drink,” he said. “ ’Scuse the attire. I just got up.” 

He closed the door and led his visitor down the hall, then 


motioned the man to a chair and went into the kitchen for two glasses. 
Returning, he said: 

“T guess your wife was shocked, eh?” 

“Not at all.” The other man accepted the full glass and turned it idly in 
his fingers. He seemed unsure of himself. “She knows what you’re going 
through. We all do. Can’t blame a chap for hitting the bottle under such 
circumstances.” He hesitated, stared at the plump man’s bleary eyes. “But 
aren’t you overdoing it, Kolitt? What’ll your wife say when she does come 
back?” 

“She won’t come back.” 

“Why so sure?” 

“I’m no fool.” He up-ended the glass in his mouth and swallowed 
noisily. “When a man’s wife walks out on him, Welks, there’s a reason. She 
doesn’t just go for a hike.” 


“You mean there’s another man?” 

“Tf there is, good luck to him.” 

“You're taking it hard, old boy.” 

“T’m no fool,” Anthony Kolitt repeated. “When a man comes home and 
finds his wife’s clothes and her bags gone, and the house empty, and a 
good-bye note on the bureau... You asked me yesterday why I didn’t notify 
the police and have them find her. That’s why.” 

The man named Welks put down his glass and stood erect. 

“Sorry, old man,” he said. “I didn’t know.” 

He paced into the hall, stopped, turned again. 

“Anything I can do...” he mumbled. 

He closed the hall door after him. 

Anthony Kolitt poured himself another drink. A little while later he put 
on a lavender dressing-gown and paced to the door. Stooping, he picked up 
the morning paper, then returned to the living-room, sat in the over-stuffed 
chair, placed the gin bottle, a glass, and a packet of cigarettes within reach 
on the smoke-stand, and leisurely began to read the sporting pages. 

He was quite drunk again when Mr. Cesare Bellini, from downstairs, 
called upon him two hours later; so drunk, in fact, that he shook Bellini’s 
hand warmly and said with a large grin: 


“Well, well! Come right in!” 

Mr. Bellini was not usually welcome. He was a tall, painfully slender 
young man with ascetic features and untrimmed raven hair. He was a 
student—though what particular kind of student he was, Anthony Kolitt 
had never troubled to find out. Mr. Bellini was one of those “queer, artistic” 
chaps. It was believed that he gave readings, or something of the sort, to 
people who came professionally to see him. 

“T have come to see if there is anything, no matter how insignificant, I 
can do for you,” he said jerkily. 

He sat stiffly in a straight-backed chair, leaning forward toward Anthony 
Kolitt with his lean hands flat upon his knees. His trousers needed pressing, 
Mr. Kolitt observed. He also needed instructions on how to knot a necktie. 
The one acceptable thing about him was the pale-blue silk handkerchief 
protruding from his breast pocket; it gave him an almost feminine air of 
daintiness. 


“What do you mean?” Mr. Kolitt shrugged. “You think you can find her 
for me?” 

“If I could,” Bellini murmured, “I would.” 

“Well, why can’t you? You’re a spiritualist or something, aren’t you?” 

“A spiritualist? No, no. I am not that, Mr. Kolitt.” 

“Well, what about the people who come to see you? They come to get 
readings, and that sort of business, don’t they?” 

“No. You are mistaken. They come for advice. They come with troubles 
in their hearts. Me, I look in their minds and tell them what they should 
do.” 

“Oh. You’re a psychologist, eh?” Mr. Kolitt grinned. 

“Psychopathist, rather, Mr. Kolitt.” 

“Well,” Mr. Kolitt said drunkenly, “go ahead. Do your stuff. I’m drunk; I 
ought to be easy.” 

“It is a strange thing, drink,” Bellini murmured, moving his head 
sideways over its protruding Adam’s apple. “Some men, they drink to 
celebrate. They are happy; they wish to be happier. Others drink like you, 
to forget a sadness. You are lonely, no?” 

“Oh, I got a pal,” Mr. Kolitt declared warmly. 

“A pal? Here?” 


“Right in the next room, young feller. Come along.” He stood up, 
swaying in an attempt to balance himself. “Pll show you.” 

Bellini did not understand. He frowned, and the frown darkened his 
already dark eyes and bunched his brows together over his hooked nose. He 
suspected, apparently, that Mr. Kolitt’s pal was an ephemeral being born of 
gin fumes. Silently he followed Mr. Kolitt into the bedroom. 

“There,” said Mr. Kolitt, pointing. 

“But I see nothing.” 

“Not now you don’t. Of course not. It’s only there at night.” 

“At night?” Bellini frowned. “I am afraid I do no . 

“Then let me explain, and you wil// understand.” 

Mr. Kolitt sat importantly on the unmade bed and hooked the heels of 
his slippers on the wooden bed-frame. Folding his arms around his upthrust 
knees, he grinned into his guest’s face and hiccoughed noisily. Then, 
without haste, he slyly proceeded to inform the thin young man of the 
nightly visitor which, created by a combination of green light, shadow, and 


applied imagination, emanated from the massive bureau in the corner. And, 
having finished this prolonged dissertation, he released his knees and 
sprawled back upon the bed, expecting to be amused no end by Bellini’s 
outburst of horror. 

The outburst was not forthcoming. Bellini peered at him thoughtfully a 
moment, as if wondering how much of the speech could justly be attributed 
to a belly full of liquor. He then turned and studied the window, the bureau, 
and the respective arrangement of each to the other. Finally he said, 
frowning: 

“That is a most dangerous game, my friend.” 

Mr. Kolitt was disappointed. Obviously so. He sat up, blinking. He said 
petulantly: 

“Eh? Dangerous?” 

“You are—how do you say it?—flirting with fire,” Bellini declared. 

“You mean I’ll be scaring myself?” 

“Perhaps. But it is not so simple. This thing which 


you are making out of nothing—this monster which is one night a large 
dog, and another night a many-headed horse, and another night a horrific 
portent unlike any named beast—it is, perhaps, only a thing of lights and 
shadows, as you have told me. But you are playing foolishly with profound 
metaphysics, my friend. With ontology. With the essence of all being. You 
are a blind man walking treacherous ways of darkness.” 

“Eh?” Mr. Kolitt said again. “I’m what?” 

“You are a fool,” Bellini said simply. “You do not comprehend. The 
imagination, it is a powerful force. It is a productive faculty, seeking 
everywhere for truth. If there is no truth, it creates truth. This thing you are 
creating for your amusement, it is unreal, perhaps. But if you are too 
persistent, you will make it real.” “Sure,” Mr. Kolitt agreed pleasantly. 
“Then I could get it drunk, like me, eh? We’d be pals.” “Very well. It is 
good to joke, my friend. It is good to be unafraid. That is because you do 
not understand. Yesterday a woman came to me and said: ‘I had a dream, 
and in my dream my son came to me and bent over me and spoke to me. 
How is that? He is dead. Can the dead return?’ And I said to her: ‘Yes, the 
dead do sometimes return. But the man who came to you was a real man. 
You created him by thinking of him. He spoke the words you yourself put 
into his mouth. If you had willed him to kiss you, he would have kissed 


you.’ That is what I told her, and it is true. The same is true with you. When 
you create this strange portent in your mind, it is a reality. It is what you 
make it. It does what you will it.” 

“Suppose I willed it to get me a drink,” Mr. Kolitt murmured gently. 

“Very well. You are making a fool of me. I will go. But you are the fool, 
my friend. You are toying with the very essence of life. I hope you are not 
so drunk one night that you mistake life for death.” 

Apparently it was not difficult to anger Bellini’s Latin temperament. His 
dark eyes burned. He turned deliberately and stared at the huge bureau. 

“If I were you,” he said bluntly, “I would move that 


where lights and shadows and your fertile 1magination’—he spoke the 
word with significant emphasis—‘would no longer transform it into 
something other than what it is. Good day, my friend.” 

Mr. Kolitt swayed forward, protesting. 

“Now wait a minute. I didn’t mean to poke fun at you. I—— 

“Good day,” Bellini repeated coldly. “I do not enjoy being made the 
idiot. To a man so drunk as you, all wisdom is a waste of time. I will come 
again, perhaps, when you are more sober.” 

The hall door clicked shut behind him. 

Mr. Kolitt sat on the bed, blinked foolishly at the bureau a moment, and 
said gravely: 

“Now see what you’ve done. You’ve scared the nice man away.” 

Mr. Kolitt was neither drunk nor quite sober when he let himself into his 
apartment that night. He had spent most of the evening at the theatre around 
the corner, and the offering there had been unpleasantly sinister. The silver 
screen, reflected Mr. Kolitt, was a peril sadly in need of censorship. It 
should be against the law to show certain pictures to certain people. To- 
night’s presentation had made him shudder. 

He did not recall the name of the picture, but the majority of its scenes 
had been of a strikingly weird nature. One in particular was so vivid in his 
mind, even now, that it made him uneasy. 

“Ugh!” he grunted. “I can see it yet, that damned thing!” 

The thing which bothered him had been a monster; a manufactured 
monster, to be sure—created by experts out of immense sheets of 
rubberized cloth and animated by internal gears and levers—but horrible, 
nevertheless. He had visions of it advancing toward him as it had advanced 
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upon the unfortunate villain in the picture. Such things, he decided, should 
be outlawed. 

The hour now was eleven o’clock. After leaving the theatre, he had 
visited the Business Men’s Club and vainly attempted to drive away his 
morbidity by batting a small white pingpong ball across a table in the 
game-room. 


Tiring of that, he had won seven dollars playing poker, and had spent the 
seven dollars on a quart of excellent rye whisky. He needed the whisky. It 
would steady his nerves. For the past several days his nerves had needed 
constant attention and lubrication. 

He took the bottle from his pocket and placed it gently on the wireless, 
beside his wife’s photograph. Methodically he removed his tie, shirt, 
trousers, and shoes, and went to the bedroom for his dressing-gown. Then 
he turned on the wireless and sat in the overstuffed chair, with a book in his 
lap. 

He opened the book. It was a mystery story. He liked mystery stories. 
This one would take his mind off his own troubles and make him forget 
himself. He reached for the bottle and looked about for a glass. Finding 
none, he shrugged his hunched-up shoulders and upended the bottle in his 
mouth, drinking noisily. Then, grinning, he began to read. 

Reading, he became aware presently that the dance music emanating 
from the wireless had become something less pleasant. Voices rasped at 
him. He listened a moment, scowling, then leaned forward abruptly to turn 
the dial; but instead of turning it, he listened again. It was one of those 
things you just had to listen to. There was a sound of wind howling, and 
rain beating eerily against shut windows. There were voices whispering. 
The voices ceased. Into the strange silence came the ominous tread of slow 
footsteps: clump... clump... clump.... 

Mr. Kolitt grunted and turned the radio off. He leaned back in his chair, 
trembling. For a while he stared with wide eyes at the photograph of his 
wife; then with an obvious effort he focused his attention on the book in his 
lap. Before he had read half a page more he snapped the book shut and 
dropped it on the floor. “Damnation!” he said. “Everywhere I turn there’s 
murder and horror! There ought to be a law against such things! It’s 
uncivilized!” 


He stood up and drank deeply from the bottle. Snarling, he strode into 
the bedroom and switched on the light. His gaze wandered to the bureau in 
the corner. He said viciously: 


“Blast him and his big talk! It’s his fault! He’s the one who started this 
business!” 

He was thinking of Bellini. Bellini’s smouldering eyes and deliberate 
words plagued him. 

The single window was again wet with rain, and its drooling glass 
winked with many green eyes, derisively. The glass was pretty, Mr. Kolitt 
thought. It was like a large, moving tray in a jeweller’s shop. Each green- 
edged drop of water was a tiny precious emerald. 

“And I suppose if I sat down and imagined ’em to be emeralds,” he 
grunted, “they’d be emeralds. Yes, they would not!” 

He smiled crookedly then, as if relieved at thus finding a flaw in 
Bellini’s reasoning. Quietly he removed the rest of his clothes and went to 
the bureau. Opening the top drawer, he took out clean pyjamas; then he 
looked down at the lower drawers and tapped the bottom one with his 
naked foot. 

“Comfortable?” he said quietly. 

He unfolded the pyjamas. They were green, with white stripes. 
Methodically he got into them and stood idly before the bureau, his elbows 
angling outward as he buttoned the green jacket-front. The room was warm. 
Frowning, he walked to the radiator and turned the small handle on the side 
of it. Then he stood at the window, looking out. Across the way, the green 
neon sign was like giant handwriting in the drizzle. 

“To-night’s the last night Ill be looking at you,” he said. “We’re moving 
out of here to-morrow—me and the hope chest here.” He turned his head 
drunkenly to peer at the bureau. “Yep. It’s safe enough for us to clear out 
now. The neighbours won’t be suspicious. They’ll think I’m just a poor 
lonely devil trying to forget.” 

He was aware suddenly that the odour of his own breath, tainted with 
liquor fumes, was not the only odour in the room. There was another smell, 
less pleasant and more significant—a sour emanation suggesting decay, as 
of spoiled meat. Eyes narrowed and lips puckered slightly, he strode 
quickly to the bureau and stooped to bring his nostrils close to the lower 


drawers. When he straightened again he stood staring, his hands pressing 
hard against his hips. 


“We'll be leaving to-morrow, all right,” he muttered. “It won’t be too 
soon, at that. I’Il have to burn incense in here before the moving-men 
come.” 

He went into the living-room then, and took the bottle he had left there 
on the smoke-stand. Quietly he turned out the light, and the hall light too, 
and paced back to the bedroom. He opened the window six inches at the 
bottom, to let out that offensive odour. Then he went to bed. 

He did not sleep. The room was too warm, and that unpleasant smell of 
pollution was too much in evidence. He lay with his thoughts, and they 
were morbid thoughts, parading rapidly across the bed. First marched the 
memories of that night not so long ago, when he had knelt on the floor of 
this very room, with a keen-edged kitchen-knife in one hand and a hack- 
saw... but it was better to forget those things. Then came the neighbours, 
finding him drunk, asking him questions, offering their sympathies. “Oh, 
but she’ll come back, Mr. Kolitt! Women are strange creatures. They do 
strange things, but they are just women after all. She’ll come back.” And 
again: “Don’t worry, old boy. She hasn’t walked out on you for good. We 
all have our little family troubles. You and she—well, you’ve been going it 
pretty hot and heavy for quite a while. We’ve all known it. But she’ll get 
over it.” 

And then Bellini. Damn Bellini! 

Mr. Kolitt drained the contents of his bottle and leaned over to place the 
empty container on the floor. He lay back, enjoying the pleasant sensation 
of warmth that crept through him as the liquor found its way into his 
internals. Bellini was a superstitious young idiot, nothing else! His ideas 
were soap-bubbles filled with hot air. How could you bring something to 
life just by imagining it? 

He turned suddenly on his side and peered at the bureau. The room was 
darker than usual, because the rain outside was a cold rain, and the 
combination of cold outside and warmth inside had fogged the window- 
pane. The huge bureau in the corner was a mastodonic shape of gloom, 
cloaked at one end in a winding-sheet of changing green light. It was 
neither hound nor horse to-night, Mr. Kolitt 


reflected. It was merely a swollen hulk with protruding eyes. What would 
Bellini say to that? 

“Well, I won’t look at the damned thing,” he thought drunkenly. “Pll 
pack off to sleep and forget it.” 

But he looked, because the thing was fixed firmly in his mind, and his 
eyes refused to remain closed. Again and again he cursed himself for 
looking; but when he was not looking he was wondering what new shape 
the thing in the corner had assumed, and then his eyes opened again to find 
out. 

This was foolish, too, because the thing had not changed shape since he 
had first peered at it. It was still a huge, bloated monstrosity with short, 
stumpy protuberances for legs and a balloon-like excrescence for a head. 
“Like the thing in the movies to-night,” he thought suddenly, and 
shuddered. 

The thing in the movies had been a gigantic abhorrence supposedly 
called into being by obscene incantations. In the end, it had deliberately and 
awfully devoured its creator. Recalling those things, Mr. Kolitt gazed with 
renewed interest at the similar monster in his own room; then he shut his 
eyes and mumbled aloud: 

“Ugh! Pll be giving myself D.T.s!” 

For a while this time he succeeded in keeping his eyes closed, but he did 
not sleep. His thoughts were too vivid and his mind too alert to permit 
sleep. He wanted a drink, but was secretly glad that the bottle was empty. 
He had already drunk too much. The liquor was keeping him awake instead 
of making him drowsy. It was keeping alive the unpleasant parade of 
thoughts which persisted in marching through his mind. Especially was it 
keeping alive that annoying vision of Bellini, and the words that went with 
it. 

Again Mr. Kolitt looked at the monster, and again shuddered violently. 

“My God!” he muttered aloud. “I’d hate to bring you to life!” 

The thought, expressed thus in blunt syllables, alarmed him infinitely 
more than when he had kept it to himself. He wanted all at once to recall it, 
lest the monster should take it seriously and heed the suggestion. He 
wanted, 


too, to get out of bed and turn on the light, thereby transforming the 
monster into its original form. But the light-switch was terrifyingly far 


away, and to reach it he would have to pass within a yard of the beast’s 
bloated head. 

There were several other things he wanted to do, too. He wanted to 
shriek at the thing to stop glaring at him, and he wanted to go into the next 
room and look at the clock, to see how long it would be before daylight 
filtered through the green-glowing window. Fearfully he considered the 
wisdom of tiptoeing to the window and drawing the shade, to shut out that 
green glare; but if he did that, the room would be in total darkness, and the 
horror would still be there even though invisible. 

He no longer thought about Bellini, or about the other thing which lay in 
the bureau’s lower drawers. He thought only of himself, and of his 
increasing terror. It was foolish terror, he knew. It was the result of going to 
the wrong kind of pictures, and listening to a mystery play on the wireless, 
and reading a weird detective story, and guzzling too much liquor. But 
those things were done now, and could not be amended. And the monster 
was here, threatening him. 

“But it’s only wood,” he mumbled. “It’s not real.” 

If he got up and walked toward it, and touched it, his fear would be gone 
and he would be laughing at himself for being a drunken fool. That would 
be the end of that, and he could turn on the light and go to sleep in security. 
But if the thing were real—if it were not made of wood—and he walked 
toward it... 

Another thought came then, and caused him to cringe back into the wall. 
She had sent it. She had created it, just as the man in the pictures had 
created his monster. The thing hated him for what he had done to her. It 
meant to kill him. 

He lay rigid, staring at it. Yes, it was moving, and it was moving of its 
own accord—not because of the mist on the window-pane. Its hideous head 
was swaying from side to side, not much, but enough to be noticeable. Its 
small eyes were glaring maliciously. It was getting ready to attack him. 

The blood ebbed from Mr. Kolitt’s face. Slowly, with 


caution born of the fear which ate voraciously into him, he drew aside, inch 
by inch, the bedclothes which covered him. Fearfully he wormed his legs 
toward the edge of the bed and lowered them until his bare feet touched the 
floor. Not once did his wide eyes blink or his fixed gaze leave the greenish 
shape in the corner. If he could reach the threshold and slam the door shut 


behind him, there might be a possibility of escape. The hall door was but a 
few strides distant, and once in the hall he could run with all his might, 
shouting for help. 

Warily he rose to a sitting position and put his hands behind him, 
pushing himself up. An eternity passed while his trembling body 
straightened and stood erect. Then he hesitated again, stifling the groan that 
welled to his lips. 

The thing was eyeing him malevolently. It was not a creature of his 
imagination. It was real; he knew it was real. Its horrible head had stopped 
swaying; its bloated, swollen body was slowly expanding and contracting. 
It was waiting—waiting for him to make the first move. If he attempted to 
escape, if he took a single forward step, it would fall upon him. 

Frantically he wrenched his gaze away from it and glanced toward the 
doorway. The door was open. His only chance lay in that direction. If he 
waited any longer... 

He hurled himself forward. Three steps he took, and on the fourth he 
stood rigid, paralysed by the sucking, scraping sound which rose behind 
him. He turned, terrified, and the thing seized him as he recoiled from it. 
The impact flung him to the floor. For a single horrific instant he stared up 
into the loathsome, undulating countenance above him. A scream jangled 
from his throat. Then his eyes and nose and mouth were smothered under 
an emanation of putrescent vileness, and that cavernous maw engulfed him. 

Eight hours later the janitor discovered him there. The janitor, a red- 
faced, large-stomached Swede of more than middle age, shuffled past Mr. 
Kolitt’s door with a garbage pail in one hand and a mound of newspapers in 
another. He had reached the mid-point in his daily round 


of collections. He wondered why Mr. Kolitt had failed to put out a waste- 
basket. Then he became aware of a most unpleasant and nauseating odour 
which filled the corridor. And, because the stench seemed to emanate from 
Mr. Kolitt’s apartment, he knocked on Mr. Kolitt’s door. 

A moment later he let himself in with his own key. 

He found Mr. Kolitt in the bedroom, midway between bed and doorway. 
Mr. Kolitt was dead. His legs and torso lay in a pool of dark-red blood, and 
the entire upper portion of his plump body had been devoured. Those parts 
of him which remained were shapeless and unrecognizable beneath a pall 
of viscous green slime; and this foul excrescence, whose unbearable stench 


had first attracted the janitor’s attention, extended from Mr. Kolitt’s 
mutilated body to the bedroom window, where the sill was likewise coated 
with it. 

These things the janitor saw and at first failed to assimilate. Unable to 
comprehend such horror, he merely stood staring. Then, believing his eyes 
at last, he shouted incoherent words in a guttural voice and leaned back 
against the wall, retching. 

Later, a sober-faced Frenchwoman, who was a modiste, sat in Mr. 
Kolitt’s living-room and said to the policemen who were questioning her: 

“T have told you all I know. There I was, sitting in my apartment across 
the court from this one, and I heard a man screaming. I put down my needle 
and thread and hurried to the window, and I saw the thing coming out of 
this man’s window. I do not know what it was. There was rain falling, and I 
saw only what the green light from the advertising sign showed me. It was 
large and it was greenish; that is all I am sure of. So large was it that it 
seemed to fold together as it flowed over his windowsill, and then stretched 
itself out like a big fat slug when it crawled over the edge of the roof up 
above. That is all I know.” 

“But what in thunder was it?” one of the policemen demanded irritably. 

Mr. Bellini, the ascetic-faced young man from downstairs, said quietly: 
“If you will come again into the bedroom, gentlemen, I will show you what 
it was.” And 


when they had followed him there, he pointed unemotionally to the huge 
bureau in the corner, and said: “It was a monster he made out of this. It 
destroyed him because he learned somehow to fear it and, fearing it, he 
wiled it to do what it did.” 

“Huh?” mumbled one policeman. “Feared it? Why?” 

“That I do not know.” 

“Well, well damned soon find out!” the policeman snapped. “Give me a 
hand here, Jenkins.” 

Beginning with the top drawer, the two policemen removed the bureau’s 
contents. They did so carefully, inspecting each item before dropping it to 
the floor. In the third drawer from the bottom they found, wedged far back 
and buried beneath heavy articles of wearing-apparel, a woman’s arm, 
wrapped in an oblong of torn sheeting which was caked with congealed 
blood. 


In the next drawer they found four more blood-caked packages, which 
they unwrapped with increasing horror. In the last drawer of all they found 
a single large bundle which contained a woman’s head. 

Mr. Bellini, standing as near them as they would permit, gazed calmly 
into the woman’s rigid features and said without emotion: 

“Tt is his wife.” 


ROGUES IN THE HOUSE 
ROBERT E. HOWARD 


One fled, one dead, one sleeping in a golden bed.— Old Rhyme. 


AT a Court festival, Nabonidus, the Red Priest, who was the real ruler of 
the city, touched Murilo, the young aristocrat, courteously on the arm. 
Murilo turned to meet the priest’s enigmatic gaze, and to wonder at the 
hidden meaning therein. No words passed between them, but Nabonidus 
bowed and handed Murilo a small gold cask. The young nobleman, 
knowing that Nabonidus did nothing without reason, excused himself at the 
first opportunity and returned hastily to his chamber. There he opened the 
cask and found within a human ear, which he recognized by a peculiar scar 
upon it. He broke into a profuse sweat, and was no longer in doubt about 
the meaning in the Red Priest’s glance. 

But Murilo, for all his scented black curls and foppish apparel, was no 
weakling to bend his neck to the knife without a struggle. He did not know 
whether Nabonidus was merely playing with him, or giving him a chance 
to go into voluntary exile, but the fact that he was still alive and at liberty 
proved that he was to be given at least a few hours, probably for 
meditation. But he needed no meditation for decision; what he needed was 
a tool. And Fate furnished that tool, working among the dives and brothels 
of the squalid quarters even while the young nobleman shivered and 
pondered in the part of the city occupied by the purple-towered marble and 
ivory palaces of the aristocracy. 

There was a priest of Anu whose temple, rising at the fringe of the slums 
district, was the scene of more than 


devotions. The priest was fat and full-fed, and he was at once a fence for 
stolen articles and a spy for the police. He worked a thriving trade both 
ways, because the district on which he bordered was The Maze, a tangle of 
muddy winding alleys and sordid dens frequented by the boldest thieves in 
the kingdom. Daring above all were a Gunderman deserter from the 


mercenaries and a barbaric Cimmerian. Because of the priest of Anu, the 
Gunderman was taken and hanged in the market-square. But the 
Cimmerian fled, and learning in devious ways of the priest’s treachery, he 
entered the temple of Anu by night and cut off the priest’s head. There 
followed a great turmoil in the city, but search for the killer proved fruitless 
until his mistress betrayed him to the authorities, and led a captain of the 
guard and his squad to the hidden chamber where the barbarian lay drunk. 

Waking to stupefied but ferocious life when they seized him, he 
disembowelled the captain, burst through his assailants and would have 
escaped, but for the liquor that still clouded his senses. Bewildered and half 
blinded, he missed the open door in his headlong flight, and dashed his 
head against the stone wall so terrifically that he knocked himself senseless. 
When he came to, he was in the strongest dungeon in the city, shackled to 
the wall with chains not even his barbaric thews could break. 

To this cell came Murilo, masked and wrapped in a wide black cloak. 
The Cimmerian surveyed him with interest, thinking him the executioner 
sent to dispatch him. Murilo set him at ease, and regarded him with no less 
interest. Even in the dim light of the dungeon, with his limbs loaded with 
chains, the primitive power of the man was evident. His mighty body and 
thick-muscled limbs combined the strength of a grizzly bear with the 
quickness of a panther. Under his tangled black mane his blue eyes blazed 
with unquenchable savagery. 

“Would you like to live?” asked Murilo. The barbarian grunted, new 
interest glinting in his eyes. 

“If I arrange for your escape will you do a favour for me?” the aristocrat 
asked. 

The Cimmerian did not speak, but the intentness of his gaze answered 
for him: 


“T want you to kill a man for me.” 

“Whom?” 

Murilo’s voice sank to a whisper. “Nabonidus, the king’s priest.” 

The Cimmerian showed no sign of surprise or perturbation. He had none 
of the fear or reverence for authority that civilization instills in men. King 
or beggar, it was all one to him. Nor did he ask why Murilo had come to 
him, when the quarters were full of cut-throats outside prisons. 

“When am I to escape?” he demanded. 


“Within the hour. There is but one guard in this part of the dungeon at 
night. He can be bribed; he has been bribed. See, here are the keys to your 
chains. P’ll remove them, and after I have been gone an hour, the guard, 
Athicus, will unlock the door to your cell. You will bind him with strips 
torn from your tunic; so when he is found, the authorities will think you 
were rescued from the outside, and will not suspect him. Go at once to the 
house of the Red Priest and kill him. Then go to the Rats’ Den, where a 
man will meet you and give you a pouch of gold and a horse. With those 
you can escape from the city and flee the country.” 

“Take off these cursed chains now,” demanded the Cimmerian. “And 
have the guard bring me food. By Crom, I have lived on mouldy bread and 
water for a whole day and I am nigh to famishing.” 

“It shall be done; but remember—you are not to escape until I have had 
time to reach my house.” 

Freed of his chains, the barbarian stood up and stretched his heavy arms, 
enormous in the gloom of the dungeon. Murilo again felt that if any man in 
the world could accomplish the task he had set, this Cimmerian could. With 
a few repeated instructions he left the prison, first directing Athicus to take 
a platter of beef and ale in to the prisoner. He knew he could trust the 
guard, not only because of the money he had paid, but also because of 
certain information he possessed regarding the man. 

When he returned to his chamber, Murilo was in full control of his fears. 
Nabonidus would strike through the King—of that he was certain. And 
since the Royal guardsmen were not knocking at his door, it was as certain 
that 


the priest had said nothing to the King, so far. To-morrow he would speak, 
beyond a doubt—f he lived to see to-morrow. 

Murilo believed the Cimmerian would keep faith with him. Whether the 
man would be able to carry out his purpose remained to be seen. Men had 
attempted to assassinate the Red Priest before, and they had died in hideous 
and nameless ways. But they had been products of the cities of men, 
lacking the wolfish instincts of the barbarian. The instant that Murilo, 
turning the gold cask with its severed ear in his hands, had learned through 
his secret channels that the Cimmerian had been captured, he had seen a 
solution of his problem. 


In his chamber again, he drank a toast to the man, whose name was 
Conan, and to his success that night. And while he was drinking, one of his 
spies brought him the news that Athicus had been arrested and thrown into 
prison. The Cimmerian had not escaped. 

Murilo felt his blood turn to ice again. He could see in this twist of fate 
only the sinister hand of Nabonidus, and an eerie obsession began to grow 
on him that the Red Priest was more than human—a sorcerer who read the 
minds of his victims and pulled strings on which they danced like puppets. 
With despair came desperation. Girding a sword beneath his black cloak, he 
left his house by a hidden way, and hurried through the deserted streets. It 
was just at midnight when he came to the house of Nabonidus, looming 
blackly among the walled gardens that separated it from the surrounding 
estates. 

The wall was high but not impossible to negotiate. Nabonidus did not 
put his trust in mere barriers of stone. It was what was inside the wall that 
was to be feared. What these things were Murilo did not know precisely. He 
knew there was at least a huge savage dog that roamed the gardens and had 
on occasion torn an intruder to pieces as a hound rends a rabbit. What else 
there might be he did not care to conjecture. Men who had been allowed to 
enter the house on brief, legitimate business reported that Nabonidus dwelt 
among rich furnishings, yet simply, attended by a surprisingly small 
number of servants. Indeed, they mentioned only one as having been 
visible—a tall, silent man called Joka. Someone 


else, presumably a slave, had been heard moving about in the recesses of 
the house, but this person no one had ever seen. The greatest mystery of 
that mysterious house was Nabonidus himself, whose power of intrigue and 
grasp on international politics had made him the strongest man in the 
kingdom. People, Chancellor, and King moved puppet-like on the strings 
he worked. 

Murilo scaled the wall and dropped down into the gardens, which were 
expanses of shadow darkened by clumps of shrubbery and waving foliage. 
No light shone in the windows of the house which loomed so blackly 
among the trees. The young nobleman stole stealthily yet swiftly through 
the shrubs. Momentarily he expected to hear the baying of the great dog, 
and to see its giant body hurtle through the shadows. He doubted the 


effectiveness of his sword against such an attack, but he did not hesitate. As 
well die beneath the fangs of a beast as the axe of the headsman. 

He stumbled over something bulky and yielding. Bending close in the 
dim starlight, he made out a limp shape on the ground. It was the dog that 
guarded the gardens, and it was dead. Its neck was broken and it bore what 
seemed to be the marks of great fangs. Murilo felt that no human being had 
done this. The beast had met a monster more savage than itself. Murilo 
glared nervously at the cryptic masses of bush and shrub; then with a shrug 
of his shoulders he approached the silent house. 

The first door he tried proved to be unlocked. He entered warily, sword 
in hand, and found himself in a long, shadowy hallway dimly illumined by 
a light that gleamed through the hangings at the other end. Complete 
silence hung over the whole house. Murilo glided along the hall and halted 
to peer through the hangings. He looked into a lighted room, over the 
windows of which velvet curtains were drawn so closely as to allow no 
beam to shine through. The room was empty, in so far as human life was 
concerned, but it had a grisly occupant, nevertheless. In the midst of a 
wreckage of furniture and torn hangings that told of a fearful struggle, lay 
the body of a man. The form lay on its belly, but the head was twisted about 
so that the chin rested behind a shoulder. 


The features, contorted into an awful grin, seemed to leer at the horrified 
nobleman. 

For the first time that night Murilo’s resolution wavered. He cast an 
uncertain glance back the way he had come. Then the memory of the 
headsman’s block and axe steeled him, and he crossed the room, swerving 
to avoid the grinning horror sprawled in its midst. Though he had never 
seen the man before, he knew from former descriptions that it was Joka, 
Nabonidus’ saturnine servant. 

He peered through a curtained door into a broad circular chamber 
banded by a gallery halfway between the polished floor and the lofty 
ceiling. This chamber was furnished as if for a king. In the midst of it stood 
an ornate mahogany table loaded with vessels of wine and rich viands. And 
Murilo stiffened. In a great chair whose broad back was toward him, he saw 
a figure whose habiliments were familiar. He glimpsed an arm in a red 
sleeve resting on the arm of the chair; the head, clad in the familiar scarlet 


hood of the gown, was bent forward as if in meditation. Just so had Murilo 
seen Nabonidus sit a hundred times in the royal court. 

Cursing the pounding of his own heart, the young nobleman stole across 
the chamber sword extended, his whole frame poised for the thrust. His 
prey did not move, nor seem to hear his cautious advance. Was the Red 
Priest asleep, or was it a corpse which slumped in that great chair? The 
length of a single stride separted Murilo from his enemy, when suddenly 
the man in the chair rose and faced him. 

The blood went suddenly from Murilo’s features. His sword fell from 
his fingers and rang on the polished floor. A terrible cry broke from his 
livid lips; it was followed by the thud of a falling body. Then once more 
silence reigned over the house of the Red Priest. 


I 


Shortly after Murilo left the dungeon where Conan the Cimmerian was 
confined, Athicus brought the prisoner a platter of food which included, 
among other things a huge 


joint of beef and a tankard of ale. Conan fell to voraciously, and Athicus 
made a final round of the cells to see that all was in order, and that none 
should witness the pretended prison-break. It was while he was so occupied 
that a squad of guardsmen marched into the prison and placed him under 
arrest. Murilo had been mistaken when he assumed this arrest denoted 
discovery of Conan’s planned escape. It was another matter; Athicus had 
become careless in his dealings with the underworld, and one of his past 
sins had caught up with him. 

Another gaoler took his place—a stolid, dependable creature whom no 
amount of bribery could have shaken from his duty. He was unimaginative, 
but he had an exalted idea of the importance of his job. 

After Athicus had been marched away to be formally arraigned before a 
magistrate, this gaoler made the rounds of the cells as a matter of routine. 
As he passed that of Conan, his sense of propriety was shocked and 
outraged to see the prisoner free of his chains and in the act of gnawing the 
last shreds of meat from a huge beef-bone. The gaoler was so upset that he 
made the mistake of entering the cell alone, without calling guards from 
other parts of the prison. It was his first mistake in the line of duty, and his 


last. Conan brained him with the beef-bone, took his poniard and his keys, 
and made a leisurely departure. As Murilo had said, only one guard was on 
duty there at night. The Cimmerian passed himself outside the walls by 
means of the keys he had taken, and presently emerged into the outer air, as 
free as if Murilo’s plan had been successful. 

In the shadows of the prison walls, Conan paused to decide his next 
course of action. It occurred to him that since he had escaped through his 
own actions, he owed nothing to Murilo; yet it had been the young 
nobleman who had removed his chains and had the food sent to him, 
without either of which his escape would have been impossible. Conan 
decided that he was indebted to Murilo, and, since he was a man who 
discharged his obligations eventually, he determined to carry out his 
promise to the young aristocrat. But first he had some business of his own 
to attend to. 


He discarded his ragged tunic and moved off through the night naked 
but for a loin-cloth. As he went he fingered the poniard he had captured—a 
murderous weapon with a broad double-edged blade nineteen inches long. 
He slunk along alleys and shadowed plazas until he came to the district 
which was his destination—The Maze. Along its labyrinthine ways he went 
with the certainty of familiarity. It was indeed a maze of black alleys and 
enclosed courts and devious ways; of furtive sounds, and stenches. There 
was no paving on the streets; mud and filth mingled in an unsavoury mess. 
Sewers were unknown; refuse was dumped into the alleys to form reeking 
heaps and puddles. Unless a man walked with care he was likely to lose his 
footing and plunge waist-deep into nauseous pools. Nor was it uncommon 
to stumble over a corpse lying with its throat cut or its head knocked in, in 
the mud. Honest folk shunned The Maze with good reason. 

Conan reached his destination without being seen, just as one he wished 
fervently to meet was leaving it. As the Cimmerian slunk into the courtyard 
below, the girl who had sold him to the police was taking leave of her new 
lover in a chamber one flight up. This young thug, her door closed behind 
him, groped his way down a creaking flight of stairs, intent on his own 
meditations, which, like those of most of the denizens of The Maze, had to 
do with the unlawful acquirement of property. Part way down the stairs, he 
halted suddenly, his hair standing up. A vague bulk crouched in the 
darkness before him, a pair of eyes blazed like the eyes of a hunting beast. 


A beast-like snarl was the last thing he heard in life, as the monster lurched 
against him, and a keen blade ripped through his belly. He gave one 
gasping cry, and slumped down limply on the stairway. 

The barbarian loomed above him for an instant, ghoul-like, his eyes 
burning in the gloom. He knew the sound was heard, but the people in The 
Maze were careful to attend to their own business. A death-cry on darkened 
stairs was nothing unusual. Later, someone would venture to investigate, 
but only after a reasonable lapse of time. 

Conan went up the stairs and halted at a door he knew 


well of old. It was fastened within, but his blade passed between the door 
and the jamb and lifted the bar. He stepped inside, closing the door after 
him, and faced the girl who had betrayed him to the police. 

The wench was sitting cross-legged in her shift on her unkempt bed. She 
turned white and stared at him as if at a ghost. She had heard the cry from 
the stairs, and she saw the red stain on the poniard in his hand. But she was 
too filled with terror on her own account to waste any time lamenting the 
evident fate of her lover. She began to beg for her life, almost incoherent 
with terror. Conan did not reply; he merely stood and glared at her with his 
burning eyes, testing the edge of his poniard with a calloused thumb. 

At last he crossed the chamber, while she cowered back against the wall, 
sobbing frantic pleas for mercy. Grasping her yellow locks with no gentle 
hand, he dragged her off the bed. Thrusting his blade back in its sheath, he 
tucked his squirming captive under his left arm and strode to the window. 
Like most houses of that type, a ledge encircled each storey, caused by the 
continuance of the window-ledges. Conan kicked the window open and 
stepped out on that narrow band. If any had been near or awake, they would 
have witnessed the bizarre sight of a man moving carefully along the ledge, 
carrying a kicking, half-naked wench under his arm. They would have been 
no more puzzled than the girl. 

Reaching the spot he sought, Conan halted, gripping the wall with his 
free hand. Inside the building rose a sudden clamour, showing that the body 
had at last been discovered. His captive whimpered and twisted, renewing 
her importunities. Conan glanced down into the muck and slime of the 
alleys below; he listened briefly to the clamour inside and the pleas of the 
wench; then he dropped her with great accuracy into a cesspool. He 
enjoyed her kickings and flounderings and the concentrated venom of her 


profanity for a few seconds, and even allowed himself a low rumble of 
laughter. Then he lifted his head, listened to the growing tumult within the 
building, and decided it was time for him to kill Nabonidus. 


Il 


It was a reverberating clang of metal that roused Murilo. He groaned and 
struggled dazedly to a sitting posture. About him all was silence and 
darkness, and for an instant he was sickened with the fear that he was blind. 
Then he remembered what had gone before, and his flesh crawled. By the 
sense of touch he found that he was lying on a floor of evenly joined stone 
slabs. Further groping discovered a wall of the same material. He rose and 
leaned against it, trying in vain to orient himself. That he was in some sort 
of a prison seemed certain, but where and how long he was unable to guess. 
He remembered dimly a clashing noise, and wondered if it had been the 
iron door of his dungeon closing on him, or if it betokened the entrance of 
an executioner. 

At this thought he shuddered profoundly and began to feel his way along 
the wall. Momentarily he expected to encounter the limits of his prison, but 
after a while he came to the conclusion that he was travelling down a 
corridor. He kept to the wall, fearful of pits or other traps, and was 
presently aware of something near him in the blackness. He could see 
nothing, but either his ears had caught a stealthy sound or some 
subconscious sense warned him. He stopped short, his hair standing on end; 
as surely as he lived he felt the presence of some living creature crouching 
in the darkness in front of him. 

He thought his heart would stop when a voice hissed in a barbaric 
accent: “Murilo! Is it you?” 

“Conan!” Limp from the reaction, the young nobleman groped in the 
darkness, and his hands encountered a pair of great naked shoulders. 

“A good thing I recognized you,” grunted the barbarian. “I was about to 
stick you like a fattened pig.” 

“Where are we, in Mitra’s name?” 

“Tn the pits under the Red Priest’s house; but why——_” 

“What is the time?” 

“Not long after midnight.” 

Murilo shook his head, trying to assemble his scattered wits. 


“What are you doing here?” demanded the Cimmerian. 

“TI came to kill Nabonidus. I heard they had changed the guard at your 
prison——” 

“They did,” growled Conan. “I broke the new gaoler’s head and walked 
out. I would have been here hours agone, but I had some personal business 
to attend to. Well, shall we hunt for Nabonidus?” 

Murilo shuddered. “Conan, we are in the house of the archfiend! I came 
seeking a human enemy; I found a hairy devil out of hell!” 

Conan grunted uncertainly; fearless as a wounded tiger as far as human 
foes were concerned, he had all the superstitious dreads of the primitive. 

“IT gained access to the house,” whispered Murilo, as if the darkness 
were full of listening ears. “In the outer gardens I found Nabonidus’ dog 
mauled to death. Within the house I came upon Joka, the servant. His neck 
had been broken. Then I saw Nabonidus himself seated in his chair, clad in 
his accustomed garb. At first I thought he too was dead. I stole up to stab 
him. He rose and faced me. Gods!” The memory of that horror struck the 
young nobleman momentarily speechless as he relived that awful instant. 

“Conan,” he whispered, “it was no man that stood before me! In body 
and posture it was not unlike a man, but from the scarlet hood of the priest 
grinned a face of madness and nightmare! It was covered with black hair, 
from which small pig-like eyes glared redly; its nose was flat, with great 
flaring nostrils; its loose lips writhed back, disclosing huge yellow fangs, 
like the teeth of a dog. The hands that hung from the scarlet sleeves were 
misshapen and likewise covered with black hair. All this I saw in one 
glance, and then I was overcome with horror; my senses left me and I 
swooned.” 

“What then?” muttered the Cimmerian uneasily. 

“TI recovered consciousness only a short time ago; the monster must have 
thrown me into these pits. Conan, I have suspected that Nabonidus was not 
wholly human! He is a demon—a were-thing! By day he moves among 
humanity in the guise of men, and by night he takes on his true aspect.” 


“That’s evident,” answered Conan. “Everyone knows there are men who 
take the form of wolves at will. But why did he kill his servants?” 


“Who can delve the mind of a devil?” replied Murilo. “Our present 
interest is in getting out of this place. Human weapons cannot harm a were- 
man. How did you get in here?” 

“Through the sewer. I reckoned on the gardens being guarded. The 
sewers connect with a tunnel that lets into these pits. I thought to find some 
door leading up into the house unbolted.” 

“Then let us escape by the way you came!” exclaimed Murilo. “To the 
devil with it! Once out of this snake-den, we’ll take our chance with the 
King’s guardsmen and risk a flight from the city. Lead on!” 

“Useless,” grunted the Cimmerian. “The way to the sewers is barred. As 
I entered the tunnel an iron grille crashed down from the roof. If I had not 
moved quicker than a flash of lightning its spear-heads would have pinned 
me to the floor like a worm. When I tried to lift it it wouldn’t move. An 
elephant couldn’t shake it. Nor could anything bigger than a rabbit squirm 
between the bars.” 

Murilo cursed, an icy hand playing up and down his spine. He might 
have known Nabonidus would not leave any entrance into his house 
unguarded. Had Conan not possessed the steel-spring quickness of a wild 
thing that falling portcullis would have skewered him. Doubtless his 
walking through the tunnel had sprung some hidden catch that released it 
from the roof. As it was, both were trapped living. 

“There’s but one thing to do,” said Murilo, sweating profusely. “That’s 
to search for some other exit; doubtless they’re all set with traps, but we 
have no other choice.” 

The barbarian grunted agreement, and the companions began groping 
their way at random down the corridor. Even at that moment, something 
occurred to Murilo. 

“How did you recognize me in this blackness?” he demanded. 

“T smelled the perfume you put on your hair when you 


came to my cell,” answered Conan—“I smelled it again a while ago when I 
was crouching in the dark and preparing to rip you open.” 

Murilo put a lock of his black hair to his nostrils; even so the scent was 
barely apparent to his civilized senses, and he realized how keen must be 
the organs of the barbarian. 

Instinctively his hand went to his scabbard as they groped onward, and 
he cursed to find it empty. At that moment a faint glow became apparent 


ahead of them, and presently they came to a sharp bend in the corridor, 
about which the light filtered greyly. Together they peered round the corner, 
and Murilo, leaning against his companion, felt his huge frame stiffen. The 
young nobleman had also seen it—the body of a man, half naked, lying 
limply in the corridor beyond the bend, vaguely illumined by a radiance 
which seemed to emanate from a broad silver disc on the farther wall. A 
strange familiarity about the recumbent figure, which lay face down, stirred 
Murilo with inexplicable and monstrous conjectures. Motioning the 
Cimmerian to follow him, he stole forward and bent above the body. 
Overcoming a certain repugnance he grasped it and turned it on its back. 
An incredulous oath escaped him; the Cimmerian grunted explosively. 

“Nabonidus! The Red Priest!” ejaculated Murilo, his brain a dizzy 
vortex of whirling amazement. “Then who—what...?” 

The priest groaned and stirred. With cat-like quickness Conan bent over 
him, poniard poised above his heart. Murilo caught his wrist. 

“Wait! Don’t kill him yet....” 

“Why not?” demanded the Cimmerian. “He has cast off his were-guise 
and sleeps. Will you awaken him to tear us to pieces?” 

“No, wait!” urged Murilo, trying to collect his jumbled wits. “Look! He 
is not sleeping—see that great blue welt on his shaven temple? He has been 
knocked senseless. He may have been lying here for hours.” 

“T thought you swore you saw him in beastly shape in the house above,” 
said Conan. 

“T did! Or else 


He’s coming to! Keep back your 


blade, Conan; there is a mystery here even darker than I thought. I must 
have words with this priest before we kill him.” 

Nabonidus lifted a hand vaguely to his bruised temple, mumbled, and 
opened his eyes. For an instant they were blank and empty of intelligence; 
then life came back to them with a jerk, and he sat up, staring at the 
companions. Even though a terrific jolt had temporarily addled his razor- 
keen brain, it was functioning with its accustomed vigour again. His eyes 
shot swiftly about him, then came back to rest on Murilo’s face. 

“You honour my poor house, young sir,” he laughed coolly, glancing at 
the great figure that loomed behind the young nobleman’s shoulder. “You 
have brought a bravo, I see. Was your sword not sufficient to sever the life 
of my humble self?” 


“Enough of this,” impatiently returned Murilo. “How long have you lain 
here?” 

“A peculiar question to put to a man just recovering consciousness,” 
answered the priest. “I do not know what time it now is. But it lacked an 
hour or so of midnight when I was set upon.” 

“Then who is it that masquerades in your own gown in the house 
above?” demanded Murilo. 

“That will be Thak,” answered Nabonidus, ruefully fingering his bruises. 
“Yes, that will be Thak. And in my gown? The dog!” 

Conan, who comprehended none of this, stirred restlessly, and growled 
something in his own tongue. Nabonidus glanced at him whimsically. 

“Your bully’s knife yearns for my heart, Murilo,” he said. “I thought you 
might be wise enough to take my warning and leave the city.” 

“How was I to know that was to be granted me?” returned Murilo. “At 
any rate, my interests are here.” 

“You are in good company with that cut-throat,” murmured Nabonidus. 
“T had suspected you for some time. That was why I caused that pallid 
Court-secretary to disappear. Before he died he told me many things, 
among others the name of the young nobleman who bribed him to filch 
State secrets, which the nobleman in turn sold 


to rival powers. Are you not ashamed of yourself, Murilo, you white- 
handed thief?” 

“IT have no more cause for shame than you, you vulture-hearted 
plunderer,” answered Murilo promptly. “You exploit a whole kingdom for 
your personal greed, and under the guise of disinterested statesmanship you 
swindle the King, beggar the rich, oppress the poor, and sacrifice the whole 
future of the nation for your ruthless ambition. You are no more than a fat 
hog with his snout in the trough. You are a greater thief than I am. This 
Cimmerian is the most honest man of the three of us, because he steals and 
murders openly.” 

“Well, then, we are all rogues together,” agreed Nabonidus equably. 
“And what now? My life?” 

“When I saw the ear of the secretary’ that had disappeared, I knew I was 
doomed,” said Murilo abruptly, “and I believed you would invoke the 
authority of the King. Was I right?” 


“Quite so,” answered the priest. “A Court-secretary is easy to do away 
with, but you are a bit too prominent. I had intended telling the King a jest 
about you in the morning.” 

“A jest that would have cost me my head,” muttered Murilo. “Then the 
King is unaware of my foreign enterprises?” 

“As yet,” sighed Nabonidus. “And now, since I see your companion has 
his knife, I fear that jest will never be told.” “You should know how to get 
out of these rat-dens,” said Murilo. “Suppose I agree to spare your life. Will 
you help us to escape, and swear to keep silent about my thievery?’ ’ 

“When did a priest keep an oath?” complained Conan, comprehending 
the trend of the conversation. “Let me cut his throat; I want to see what 
colour his blood is. They say in The Maze that his heart is black, so his 
blood must be black too——” 

“Be quiet,” whispered Murilo. “If he does not show us the way out of 
these pits we may rot here. Well, Nabonidus, what do you say?” 

“What does a wolf with his leg in the trap say?” laughed the priest. “I 
am in your power, and if we are to escape, 


we must aid one another. I swear, if we survive this adventure, to forget all 
your shifty dealings. I swear by the soul of Mitra!” 

“T am satisfied,” muttered Murilo. “Even the Red Priest would not break 
that oath. Now to get out of here. My friend here entered by way of the 
tunnel, but a grille fell behind him and blocked the way. Can you cause it to 
be lifted?” 

“Not from these pits,” answered the priest. “The control-lever is in the 
chamber above the tunnel. There is only one other way out of these pits, 
which I will show you. But tell me, how did you come here?” 

Murilo told him in a few words, and Nabonidus nodded, rising stiffly. 
He limped down the corridor, which here widened into a sort of vast 
chamber, and approached the distant silver disc. As they advanced the light 
increased, though it never became anything but a dim shadowy radiance. 
Near the disc they saw a narrow stair leading upward. 

“That is the other exit,” said Nabonidus. “And I strongly doubt if the 
door at the head is bolted. But I have an idea that he who would go through 
that door had better cut his own throat first. Look into the disc.” 

What had seemed a silver plate was in reality, a great mirror set in the 
wall. A confusing system of copper-like tubes jutted out from the wall 


above it, bending down toward it at right angles. Glancing into these tubes, 
Murilo saw a bewildering array of smaller mirrors. He turned his attention 
to the larger mirror in the wall, and ejaculated in amazement. Peering over 
his shoulder, Conan grunted. 

They seemed to be looking through a broad window into a well-lighted 
chamber. There were broad mirrors on the walls, with velvet hangings 
between; there were silken couches, chairs of ebony and ivory, and 
curtained doorways leading off from the chamber. And before one doorway 
which was not curtained sat a bulky black object that contrasted 
grotesquely with the richness of the chamber. 

Murilo felt his blood freeze again as he looked at the horror which 
seemed to be staring directly into his eyes. 


Involuntarily he recoiled from the mirror, while Conan thrust his head 
truculently forward till his jaws almost touched the surface, growling some 
threat or defiance in his own barbaric tongue. 

“In Mitra’s name, Nabonidus,” gasped Murilo, shaken, “what is it?” 

“That is Thak,” answered the priest, caressing his temple. “Some would 
call him an ape, but he is almost as different from a real ape as he is 
different from a real man. His people dwell far to the east, in the mountains 
that fringe the eastern frontiers of Zamora. There are not many of them, but 
if they are not exterminated, I believe they will become human beings, in 
perhaps a hundred thousand years. They are in the formative stage; they are 
neither apes, as their remote ancestors were, nor men, as their remote 
descendants may be. They dwell in the high crags of well-nigh inaccessible 
mountains, knowing nothing of fire or the making of shelter or garments, or 
the use of weapons. Yet they have a language of a sort, consisting mainly of 
grunts and clicks. 

“T took Thak when he was a cub and he learned what I taught him much 
more swiftly and thoroughly than any true animal could have done. He was 
at once bodyguard and servant. But I forgot that, being partly a man, he 
could not be submerged into a mere shadow of myself, like a true animal. 
Apparently his semi-brain retained impressions of hate, resentment, and 
some sort of bestial ambition of its own. 

“At any rate, he struck when I least expected it. Last night he appeared 
to go suddenly mad. His actions had all the appearance of bestial insanity, 
yet I know that they must have been the result of long and careful planning. 


“T heard a sound of fighting in the garden, and going to investigate—for 
I believed it was yourself, being dragged down by my watch-dog—I saw 
Thak emerge from the shrubbery dripping with blood. Before I was aware 
of his intention, he sprang at me with an awful scream and struck me 
senseless. I remember no more, but can only surmise that, following some 
whim of his semi-human brain, he stripped me of my gown and cast me 
still living into the pits—for what reason only the gods can guess. 


He must have killed the dog when he came from the garden, and after he 
struck me down, he evidently killed Joka, as you saw the man lying dead in 
the house. Joka would have come to my aid, even against Thak, whom he 
always hated.” 

Murilo stared in the mirror at the creature which sat with such 
monstrous patience before the closed door. He shuddered at the sight of the 
great black hands, thickly grown with hair that was almost fur-like. The 
body was thick, broad and stooped. The unnaturally wide shoulders had 
burst the scarlet gown, and on these shoulders Murilo noted the same thick 
growth of black hair. The face peering from the scarlet hood was utterly 
bestial, and yet Murilo realized that Nabonidus spoke truth when he said 
that Thak was not wholly a beast. There was something in the red murky 
eyes, something in the creature’s clumsy posture, something in the whole 
appearance of the thing that set it apart from the truly animal. That 
monstrous body housed a brain and soul that were just budding awfully into 
something vaguely human. Murilo stood aghast as he recognized a faint 
and hideous kinship between his kind and that squatting monstrosity, and 
he was nauseated by a fleeting realization of the abysses of bellowing 
bestiality up through which humanity had painfully toiled. 

“Surely he sees us,” muttered Conan. “Why does he not charge us? He 
could break this window with ease.” 

Murilo realized that Conan supposed the mirror to be a window through 
which they were looking. 

“He does not see us,” answered the priest. “We are looking into the 
chamber above us. That door that Thak is guarding is the one at the head of 
these stairs. It 1s simply an arrangement of mirrors. Do you see those 
mirrors on the walls? They transmit the reflection of the room into these 
tubes, down which other mirrors carry it to reflect it at last on an enlarged 
scale in this great mirror.” 
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Murilo realized that the priest must be centuries ahead of his generation, 
to perfect such an invention; but Conan put it down to witchcraft, and 
troubled his head no more about it. 

“T constructed these pits for a place of refuge as well as a 


dungeon,” the priest was saying. “There are times when I have taken refuge 
here, and through these mirrors watched doom fall upon those who sought 
me with ill intent.” 

“But why is Thak watching that door?” demanded Murilo. 

“He must have heard the falling of the grating in the tunnel. It is 
connected with bells in the chambers above. He knows someone is in the 
pits, and he is waiting for him to come up the stairs. Oh, he has learned 
well the lessons I taught him. He has seen what happened to men who came 
through that door, when I tugged at the rope that hangs on yonder wall, and 
he waits to mimic me.” 

“And while he waits, what are we to do?” demanded Murilo. 

“There is naught we can do, except watch him. As long as he is in that 
chamber we dare not ascend the stairs. He has the strength of a true gorilla, 
and could easily tear us all to pieces. But he does not need to exert his 
muscles; if we open that door he has but to tug that rope, and blast us into 
eternity.” 

“How?” 

“T bargained to help you escape,” answered the priest, “not to betray my 
secrets.” 

Murilo started to reply, then stiffened suddenly. A stealthy hand had 
parted the curtains of one of the doorways. Between them appeared a dark 
face whose glittering eyes fixed menacingly on the squat form in the scarlet 
robe. 

“Petreus!”” hissed Nabonidus. “Mitra, what a gathering of vultures this 
night is!” 

The face remained framed between the parted curtains. Over the 
intruder’s shoulder other faces peered—dark, thin faces alight with sinister 
eagermess. 

“What do they here?” muttered Murilo, unconsciously lowering his 
voice, although he knew they could not hear him. 

“Why, what would Petreus and his ardent young nationalists be doing in 
the house of the Red Priest?” laughed Nabonidus. “Look how eagerly they 


glare at the figure they think is their arch-enemy. They have fallen 


into your error; it should be amusing to watch their expressions when they 
are disillusioned.” 

Murilo did not reply. The whole affair had a distinctly unreal 
atmosphere. He felt as if he were watching the play of puppets, or as a 
disembodied ghost himself, impersonally viewing the actions of the living, 
his presence unseen and unsuspected. 

He saw Petreus put his finger warningly to his lips and nod to his 
fellow-conspirators. The young nobleman could not tell 1f Thak were aware 
of the intruders. The apeman’s position had not changed, as he sat with his 
back toward the door through which the men were gliding. 

“They had the same idea you had,” Nabonidus was muttering at his ear. 
“Only their reasons were patriotic rather than selfish. Easy to gain access to 
my house now that the dog is dead. Oh, what a chance to rid myself of their 
menace once and for all! If I were sitting where Thak sits—a leap to the 
wall—a tug on that rope...” 

Petreus had placed one foot lightly over the threshold of the chamber; 
his fellows were at his heels, their daggers glinting dully. Suddenly Thak 
rose and wheeled toward him. The unexpected horror of his appearance, 
where they had thought to behold the hated but familiar countenance of 
Nabonidus, wrought havoc with their nerves, as the same spectacle had 
wrought upon Murilo. With a shriek Petreus recoiled, carrying his 
companions backward with him. They stumbled and floundered over one 
another, and in that instant Thak, covering the distance in one prodigious, 
grotesque leap, caught and jerked powerfully at a thick velvet rope which 
hung near the doorway. 

Instantly the curtains whipped back on either hand, leaving the door 
clear, and down across it something flashed with a peculiar silvery blur. 

“He remembered!” Nabonidus was exulting. “The beast is half a man! 
He had seen the doom performed, and he remembered! Watch, now! 
Watch! Watch!” 

Murilo saw that it was a panel of heavy glass that had fallen across the 
doorway. Through it he saw the pallid faces of the conspirators. Petreus, 
throwing out his hands as if to ward off a charge from Thak, encountered 
the transparent barrier; and, from his gestures, said something 


to his companions. Now that the curtains were drawn back, the men in the 
pits could see all that took place in the chamber that contained the 
nationalists. Completely unnerved, these ran across the chamber toward the 
door by which they had apparently entered, only to halt suddenly, as if 
stopped by an invisible wall. 

“The jerk of the rope sealed that chamber,” laughed Nabonidus. “It is 
simple; the glass panels work in grooves in the doorways. Jerking the rope 
trips the spring that holds them. They slide down and lock in place, and can 
only be worked from outside. The glass is unbreakable; a man with a mallet 
could not shatter it. Ah!” 

The trapped men were in a hysteria of fright; they ran wildly from one 
door to another, beating vainly at the crystal walls, shaking their fists wildly 
at the implacable black shape which squatted outside. Then one threw back 
his head, glared upward, and began to scream, to judge from the working of 
his lips, while he pointed toward the ceiling. 

“The fall of the panels released the clouds of doom,” said the Red Priest 
with a wild laugh. “The dust of the grey lotus, from the Swamps of the 
Dead, beyond the land of Khitai.” 

In the middle of the ceiling hung a cluster of gold buds; these had 
opened like the petals of a great carven rose, and from them billowed a 
grey mist that swiftly filled the chamber. Instantly the scene changed from 
one of hysteria to one of madness and horror. The trapped men began to 
stagger; they ran in drunken circles. Froth dripped from their lips, which 
twisted as in awful laughter. Raging, they fell upon one another with 
daggers and teeth, slashing, tearing, slaying in a holocaust of madness. 
Murilo turned sick as he watched, and was glad that he could not hear the 
screams and howls with which that doomed chamber must be ringing. Like 
pictures thrown on a screen, it was silent. 

Outside the chamber of horror Thak was leaping up and down in brutish 
glee, tossing his long hairy arms on high. At Murilo’s shoulder Nabonidus 
was laughing like a fiend. 

“Ha, a good stroke, Petreus! That fairly disembowelled him! Now one 
for you, my patriotic friend! 


So! They are all down, and the living tear the flesh of the dead with their 
slavering teeth.” 


Murilo shuddered. Behind him the Cimmerian swore softly in his 
uncouth tongue. Only death was to be seen in the chamber of the grey mist; 
torn, gashed and mangled, the conspirators lay in a red heap, gaping 
mouths and blood-dabbled faces staring blankly upward through the slowly 
swirling eddies of grey. 

Thak, stooping like a giant gnome, approached the wall where the rope 
hung, and gave it a peculiar sidewise pull. 

“He is opening the farther door,” said Nabonidus. “By Mitra, he is more 
of a human than even I had guessed! See, the mist swirls out of the 
chamber, and is dissipated. He waits, to be safe. Now he raises the other 
panel. He is cautious—he knows the doom of the grey lotus, which brings 
madness and death. By Mitra!” 

Murilo jerked about at the electric quality of the exclamation. 

“Our one chance!” exclaimed Nabonidus. “If he leaves the chamber 
above for a few minutes, we will risk a dash up those stairs.” 

Suddenly tense, they watched the monster waddle through the doorway 
and vanish. With the lifting of the glass panel, the curtains had fallen again, 
hiding the chamber of death. 

“We must chance it!” gasped Nabonidus, and Murilo saw perspiration 
break out on his face. “Perhaps he will be disposing of the bodies as he has 
seen me do. Quick! Follow me up those stairs!” 

He ran toward the steps and up them with an agility that amazed Murilo. 
The young nobleman and the barbarian were close at his heels, and they 
heard his gusty sigh of relief as he threw open the door at the top of the 
stairs. They burst into the broad chamber they had seen mirrored below. 
Thak was nowhere to be seen. 

“He’s in that chamber with the corpses 
trap him there as he trapped them?” 

“No, no!” gasped Nabonidus, an unaccustomed pallor tingeing his 
features. ““We do not know that he is in there. He might emerge before we 
could reach the trap-rope, 


'? 


exclaimed Murilo. “Why not 


anyway! Follow me into this corridor; I must reach my chamber and obtain 
weapons which will destroy him. This corridor is the only one opening 
from this chamber which is not set with a trap of some kind.” 

They followed him swiftly through a curtained doorway opposite the 
door of the death-chamber, and came into a corridor, into which various 


chambers opened. With fumbling haste Nabonidus began to try the doors 
on each side. They were locked, as was the door at the other end of the 
corridor. 

“By Anu!” The Red Priest leaned against the wall, his skin ashen. “The 
doors are locked, and Thak took my keys from me. We are trapped, after 
all.” 

Murilo stared appalled to see the man in such a state of nerves, and 
Nabonidus pulled himself together with an effort. 

“That beast has me in a panic,” he said. “If you had seen him tear men 
as I have seen—well, Mitra aid us, but we must fight him now with what 
the gods have given us. Come!” 

He led them back to the curtained doorway, and peered into the great 
chamber in time to see Thak emerge from the opposite doorway. It was 
apparent that the beastman had suspected something. His small, close-set 
ears twitched; he glared angrily about him, and, approaching the nearest 
doorway, tore aside the curtains to look behind them. 

Nabonidus drew back, shaking like a leaf. He gripped Conan’s shoulder. 
“Man, do you dare pit your knife against his fangs?” 

The Cimmerian’s eyes blazed in answer. 

“Quick!” the Red Priest whispered, thrusting him behind the curtains, 
close against the wall. “As he will find us soon enough, we will draw him 
to us. As he rushes past you, sink your blade in his back if you can. You, 
Murilo, show yourself to him, and then flee up the corridor. Mitra knows, 
we have no chance with him in hand-to-hand combat, but we are doomed 
anyway when he finds us.” 

Murilo felt his blood congeal in his veins, but he steeled himself and 
stepped outside the doorway. Instantly 


Thak, on the other side of the chamber, wheeled, glared, and charged with a 
thunderous roar. His scarlet hood had fallen back, revealing his black 
misshapen head; his black hands and red robe were splashed with a brighter 
red. He was like a crimson-and-black nightmare as he rushed across the 
chamber, fangs bared, his bowed legs hurtling his enormous body along at a 
terrifying gait. 

Murilo turned and ran back into the corridor, and quick as he was, the 
shaggy horror was almost at his heels. Then, as the monster rushed past the 
curtains, from among them catapulted a great form that struck full on the 


apeman’s shoulders, at the same instant driving the poniard into the brutish 
back. Thak screamed horribly as the impact knocked him off his feet, and 
the combatants hit the floor together. Instantly there began a whirl and 
thrash of limbs, the tearing and rending of a fiendish battle. 

Murilo saw that the barbarian had locked his legs about the apeman’s 
torso, and was striving to maintain his position on the monster’s back, 
while he butchered it with his poniard. Thak, on the other hand, was 
striving to dislodge his clinging foe, to drag him round within reach of the 
giant fangs that gaped for his flesh. In a whirlwind of blows and scarlet 
tatters they rolled along the corridor, revolving so swiftly that Murilo dared 
not use the chair he had caught up, lest he strike the Cimmerian. And he 
saw that in spite of the handicap of Conan’s first hold, and the voluminous 
robe that lashed and wrapped about the apeman’s limbs and body, Thak’s 
giant strength was swiftly prevailing. Inexorably he was dragging the 
Cimmerian round in front of him. The apeman had taken punishment 
enough to have killed a dozen men. Conan’s poniard had sunk again and 
again into his torso, shoulders, and bull-like neck; he was streaming blood 
from a score of wounds, but unless the blade quickly reached some 
absolutely vital spot, Thak’s inhuman vitality would survive to finish the 
Cimmerian and, after him, Conan’s companions. 

Conan was fighting like a wild beast himself, in silence except for his 
gasps of effort. The black talons of the monster and the awful grasp of 
those misshapen hands ripped and tore at him, the grinning jaws gaped for 
his 


throat. Then Murilo, seeing an opening, sprang and swung the chair with all 
his power, and with force enough to have brained a human being. The chair 
glanced from Thak’s slanted black skull; but the stunned monster 
momentarily relaxed his rending grasp, and in that instant Conan, gasping 
and streaming blood, plunged forward and sank his poniard to the hilt in the 
apeman’s heart. 

With a convulsive shudder the beastman started from the floor, then sank 
limply back. His fierce eyes set and glazed, his thick limbs quivered and 
became rigid. 

Conan staggered dizzily up, shaking the sweat and blood out of his eyes. 
Blood dripped from his poniard and fingers, and trickled in rivulets down 


his thighs, arms and breast. Murilo caught at him to support him, but the 
barbarian shook him off impatiently. 

“When I cannot stand alone it will be time to die,” he mumbled, through 
mashed lips. “But Id like a flagon of wine.” 

Nabonidus was staring down at the still figure as if he could not believe 
his own eyes. Black, hairy, abhorrent, the monster lay grotesque in the 
tatters of the scarlet robe; yet more human than bestial, even so, and 
possessed somehow of a vague and terrible pathos. 

Even the Cimmerian sensed this, for he panted: “I have slain a man to- 
night, not a beast. I will count him among the chiefs whose souls I’ve sent 
into the dark, and my women will sing of him.” 

Nabonidus stooped and picked up a bunch of keys on a golden chain. 
They had fallen from the apeman’s girdle during the battle. Motioning his 
companions to follow him, he led them to a chamber, unlocked the door, 
and led the way inside. It was illumined like the others. The Red Priest took 
a vessel of wine from a table and filled crystal beakers. As his companions 
drank thirstily, he murmured: “What a night! It is nearly dawn now. What 
of you, my friends?” 

“Tl dress Conan’s hurts, if you will fetch me bandages and the like,” 
said Murilo, and Nabonidus nodded, and moved toward the door that let 
into the corridor. Something about his bowed head caused Murilo to watch 
him sharply. At the door the Red Priest wheeled suddenly. 


His face had undergone a transformation. His eyes gleamed with their old 
fire; his lips laughed soundlessly. 

“Rogues together!” His voice rang with its accustomed mockery. “But 
not fools together. You are the fool, Murilo!” 

“What do you mean?” The young nobleman started forward. 

“Back!” Nabonidus’ voice cracked like a whip. “Another step and I will 
blast you!” 

Murilo’s blood turned cold as he saw that the Red Priest’s hand grasped 
a thick velvet rope which hung among the curtains just outside the door. 

“What treachery is this?” cried Murilo. “You swore——” 

“T swore I would not tell the King a jest concerning you! I did not swear 
not to take matters into my own hands if I could. Do you think I would pass 
up such an opportunity? Under ordinary circumstances I would not dare to 
kill you myself, without sanction of the King, but now none will ever know. 


You will go into the acid-vats along with Thak and the nationalist fools, and 
none will be the wiser. What a night this has been for me! If I have lost 
some valuable servants, I have nevertheless rid myself of various 
dangerous enemies. Stand back! I am over the threshold, and you cannot 
possibly reach me before I tug this cord and send you to hell. Not the grey 
lotus this time, but something just as effective. Nearly every chamber in my 
house is a trap. And so, Murilo, fool that you are——” 

Too quickly for the sight to follow, Conan caught up a stool and hurled 
it. Nabonidus instinctively threw up his arm with a cry, but not in time. The 
missile crunched against his head, and the Red Priest swayed and fell 
facedown in a slowly widening pool of dark crimson. 

“His blood was red, after all,” grunted Conan. 

Murilo raked back his sweat-plastered hair with a shaky hand as he 
leaned against the table, weak from the reaction of relief. 

“It is dawn,” he said. “Let us get out of here before we fall afoul of some 
other doom. If we can climb the outer wall without being seen, we won’t be 
connected with this night’s work. Let the police write their own 
explanation.” 


He glanced at the body of the Red Priest where it lay etched in crimson, 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“He was the fool, after all; had he not paused to taunt us, he could have 
trapped us easily.” 

“Well,” said the Cimmerian tranquilly, “he’s travelled the road all rogues 
must walk at last. I'd like to loot the house, but I suppose we’d best go.” 

As they emerged into the dimness of the dawn-whitened garden, Murilo 
said: “The Red Priest has gone into the dark, so my road is clear in the city, 
and | have nothing to fear. But what of you? There is still the matter of that 
priest in The Maze, an in 

“I’m tired of this city, anyway,” grinned the Cimmerian. “You 
mentioned a horse waiting at the Rats’ Den. I’m curious to see how fast that 
horse can carry me into another kingdom. There’s many a highway I want 
to travel before I walk the road Nabonidus walked this night.” 


THE CLOSED DOOR 
HAROLD WARD 


DYING, Obie Marsh cursed his wife as he had cursed her every day of their 
wedded life. 

“You’ve poisoned me!” he gasped, writhing in agony. “Yes, you’ve 
poisoned me, you she-devil!” 

Lucinda, his wife, nodded dully. 

“Yes, I poisoned you,” she answered without emotion. “You are going to 
die, anyway; the doctor said so. It’s just a matter of time—maybe years, 
maybe months. And I can’t stand this fightin’ any longer. Fifteen years of 
it! Fifteen years of hell!” 

“Damn you!” Marsh snarled through his clenched teeth, his bearded face 
twitching as a spasm of pain shot through his vitals. 

“We should never have got married,” the woman went on quietly. “I 
never loved you and you never loved me. ’Twas a case of your folks and 
my folks stickin’ in between us and the ones we loved. You’ve always hated 
me cause of Lizzie Roper, an’ God knows I wanted t’ marry Al Sides. Just 
cause they wanted the farms joined, they made us get married, me an’ you. 
Now we can’t get a divorce ’cause of the Church, and I’ve just got sick of it 
all, Obie—sick of it all.” 

“You hellion!” he gasped, his body twitching spasmodically. 

“T got the idee of poisoning you when you first took sick,” she went on 
in the same even tone. “Old Doc Plummer said that you might linger along 
for years. And I just couldn’t stand it, Obie—I just couldn’t stand it any 
longer, your constant bullyin’ an’ runnin’ over me.” 


“You'll hang for it,” Marsh said huskily. “I hope they torture you in hell 


“Probably they will,” Lucinda Marsh answered without emotion. “But 
it’s worth it t’ have a little peace here on earth. It hasn’t been any heaven 
livin’ with you.” 

Marsh twisted convulsively, his gnarled fingers closing and unclosing, 
his thick lips drooling. He pulled himself together with a mighty effort. He 
was a hard man and strong; hard men are difficult to kill. 

“T’ll come back... from th’ grave, you hussy!” he gasped. 


“°'Twould be like you,” his wife answered. 

“’..Waitin’... for you...” he went on, trying to shake his fist in the 
woman’s face. 

The effort was too great. He dropped back upon the pillow again, the 
sweat standing out on his forehead in beads, his body shaking with spasms. 

“God, it hurts!”’ he whispered. “Just like a... knife.” 

The woman suddenly lifted her head. She was listening. 

“Somebody coming,” she muttered, moving swiftly to the window. 

A roadster was entering the lane. 

“It’s old Doc Plummer,” she said, half to herself, half to the dying man. 
“Th’ old fool’s earlier’n usual. An’ you c’n still talk.” 

The man on the bed quivered. His fists clenched and his muscles tensed 
as he tried to drag himself back from the yawning pit that awaited him. 

“.. Getting... dark....” 

“Doc’s liable to rec’nize th’ symptoms,” the woman went on, as she 
heard the car come to a stop in the front yard. A sheet had been thrown 
carelessly across the foot of the bed. Seizing it, she wadded it into a bundle 
and pressed it against the face of the dying man. He fought against the 
stoppage of his breath with a feeble effort. She threw her whole strength 
against him. Suddenly his limbs straightened jerkily. She knew that he was 
dead. She sat up with a sigh of relief. 

The outside screen door slammed shut. Leaping to her feet, she threw 
the sheet across the back of a chair and turned to meet the doctor. 


“He just passed away in one of those spells,” she said, without emotion. 
“Come on him all of a sudden. Both th’ kids are at school and I didn’t have 
nobody to send for you. ’Tain’t no use to say I’m sorry, for ’'m not. ’m 
glad he’s dead.” 

The physician shook his head sympathetically. Like all country 
practitioners, he was conversant with the family affairs of his patients. For 
a moment he stood looking down at the still form of Obie Marsh. Then he 
pulled a sheet over it and turned to the woman. 

“Better sit down and take things easy, Mrs. Marsh,” he said, following 
her into the other room. “Ill notify the undertaker and stop at the school 
and have the teacher send Mary and Jimmy home. Anybody else you 
want?” 

She shook her head negatively. 


“Tell Bill Reynolds to come prepared t’ take th’ body back with him,” 
she said slowly. “This is my house, now—mine. That’s th’ way my pap and 
his pap fixed up th’ deeds. An’ the quicker I get him outen my sight, th’ 
better it’Il suit me. I never want t’ see him again till th’ day of th’ funeral, 
an’ I wouldn’t ’tend that if it wasn’t that people’d talk. 

“He made life hell for me,” she went on bitterly. “I’ve hated him from 
th’ day I married him. It’s my house now and I’m goin’ t’ lock that room as 
soon’s they take him away. I never want t’ see th’ inside of it again. There’s 
too many mem’ries hovering around it. I’d burn it to th’ ground if it wasn’t 
for burnin’ th’ rest of th’ house.” 

She dropped into a rocking-chair and gazed at the doctor, her gaunt body 
quivering with unshed tears. The physician patted her on the shoulder 
sympathetically. 

“You’re overwrought, Lucinda,” he said kindly—‘over-wrought and 
nervous. I’Il fix up a tonic and bring it over to-night.” 

“IT don’t need no tonic,” she responded. “Knowin’ he’s dead’Il be tonic 
enough for me.” 

The physician wagged his head solemnly. 

“Let’s not speak ill of the dead,” he said. “Everybody knows how he 
treated you. If there’s nothing else I can do, I'll be getting along.” 

In due time the undertaker and his assistant came 


with their narrow wicker basket. Lucinda Marsh stood beside the door and 
waited for them as they carried their burden out. They looked at her queerly 
as she turned the key in the lock, then, removing it, placed it in her pocket. 
“IT hope t’ God I never see th’ inside of that room till my dyin’ day,” she 
said. 
Bill Reynolds, the undertaker, shook his head in agreement. He too 
knew the life that she had led with Obie Marsh. 


The passing years brought little change in the outward appearance of 
Lucinda Marsh. Gaunt, hard-featured, tight-lipped and unemotional, she 
moved about the farm as of yore, doing a man’s work in the field, adding to 
the dollars that were already in the bank, conducting her business along the 
lines to which she had been trained. She had never had friends; Obie Marsh 
had seen to that. She made none now. 


Her children grew to manhood and womanhood. Little Mary married 
and moved to the adjoining town. Lucinda made no complaint and no 
comment. Jimmy took the place of the hired man, lifting a bit of the burden 
of labour from his mother’s shoulders. But she still held the reins of 
management. Then he too married, and brought his wife to the big, gloomy 
old house at the end of the lane. Children came, six in quick succession. If 
their happy laughter wrought any change in the heart of the grim, silent old 
woman, she never showed it. Emma, Jimmy’s wife, busy rearing her brood, 
was content to remain in the background; Lucinda Marsh was still mistress 
of the house. 

Through all the years that one room just off from the parlour—Father’s 
room, they called it—remained closed, the key hidden away in Lucinda’s 
bureau drawer. It was never mentioned in the family circle. The children 
knew that there was something—some horrible taboo—that kept it from 
being tallied about. Their childish imaginations did the rest. They passed it 
with bated breath; when darkness fell and shadows hovered outside the 
circle made by the big kerosene lamp on the centre table, they always 
played on the other side of the room, 


casting furtive glances toward the dark panels behind which lurked they 
knew not what. 

Then, with the passing of the years, came the hard times. First the 
grasshoppers destroyed the crops. Then came the drought. Prices went up; 
wages dropped. Factories closed. 

Mary was the first to feel the blow. The bank foreclosed on her 
husband’s farm. Then came illness and another baby. Finally she was 
forced to come home with her sick husband and her little brood. Lucinda 
Marsh, as unemotional as ever, made room for them. Jimmy’s wife’s 
brother lost his place in the city. Destitute, he appealed to his sister. She 
told her troubles to Lucinda Marsh. 

“Four more won’t make no difference at th’ table,” the old woman said 
grimly. “Write an’ tell ’em we’ll make room for ’em somehow. Goodness 
knows, though, where we’ll sleep ’em.” 

They were sitting at the supper-table when this conversation took place. 
It was Mary who, with a quick glance at her brother, ventured to speak that 
which was in all of their minds. 


“Father’s room,” she said timidly. “Couldn’t we open that up and air it 
before they come and let ‘em sleep in there?” 

For a moment there was an awed silence. Lucinda Marsh turned her 
sunken eyes on her daughter, then glanced at the faces of the others. 

“IT vowed that I’d never set foot in that room till my dyin’ day,” she said 
finally. 

“But they—they wouldn’t be you, Mother,” Mary argued. “And we’re 
cramped for room right now. Where else can we sleep ‘em?” 

Lucinda Marsh quietly laid down her knife and fork, her thin lips set in a 
straight, grim line. 

“If anybody sleeps in that room, ‘twill be me,” she said finally. “I lived 
with your father for fifteen years, hatin’ him every day more’n more. And 
he hated me worse’n I hated him—if such a thing 1s possible. The room’s 
filled with our hatred—it’s locked up in there smoulderin’ an’ ready t’ be 
fanned into flame again.” 

“But, Mother a 


Lucinda Marsh straightened her bent old shoulders with a gesture of 
finality. 

“T’Il move into it,” she said grimly. 

“IT wish that I hadn’t mentioned it,” Mary said regretfully. “I knew that 
there was some sort of sentiment attached to it, but———” 

The old woman cut her off. 

“Sentiment! Hate, you mean,” she snapped. “But maybe it’s for th’ best. 
I’m an old woman—’ way past seventy. I’m about due to die, anyway.” 

She stopped, her aged eyes taking on a far-away look. 

“Maybe it’s foreordained,” she said, half to herself. “He said that he’d 
be... waitin’ for me. Maybe he is. Who knows?” 

She rose from the table and took a step toward the door. 

“Tl open it up in the mornin’ and let it air out,” she said. 

She moved up the stairway to the upper floor, her lips straight and tight. 

For a long time Lucinda Marsh sat in the straight-backed chair beside 
her bed, her weary eyes gazing into vacancy while the panorama of the 
years unfolded itself. To her had come a great urge, a desire which she had 
kept in leash for close to half a century—the longing that comes to all 
murderers—a yearning to visit the scene of the crime. 


A thousand times before the same desire had swept over her, and she had 
always fought it off. Now, however, with the fulfilment of her wish only a 
few hours away, there had come to her a seeming need for haste. The 
closed room was calling to her. Within her brain a voice was shrieking: 
“Now! Now!” To her aged mind it was the voice of the man she hated—the 
man she had killed. 

Getting up, she went to the bureau and, opening the drawer, found the 
key where she had hidden it so many years before. She held it in her 
gnarled fingers, fondling it, crooning over it. 

Her room was at the head of the stairs. One by one she heard the 
members of the household go to their rooms. Finally the gloomy old house 
was filled with an indescribable quietness. 

Rising, she opened the door a tiny crack and peered out 


into the dark hallway. Satisfied that all were asleep, she picked up the small 
hand-lamp and tiptoed furtively down the creaking stairs. 

A storm was in the air. She could hear the wind rising and shrieking 
through the branches of the trees. There was something reminiscent about 
the mournful wail. She stopped a moment, her head bent forward. Then 
remembrance swept over her. 

“Twas like this th’ night before—before he died,” she muttered to 
herself. 

Her heart was beating a trifle faster as she reached the dark, grim door. 
She hesitated an instant. Then, transferring the lamp to her left hand, she 
inserted the key in the lock. It turned hard, as if reluctant to reveal the 
mysteries it hid. Then the tumbler shot back. For a moment she waited, her 
fingers on the knob. She was trembling now—shaking with an emotion she 
did not understand. 

“He said that... he’d be... waitin’ for me,” she murmured. “I wonder... 
if he is.” 

She turned the knob and pushed against the panel. The aged hinges 
squeaked protestingly. Then the door swung open. A wave of malignancy 
and hatred surged over her. 

She stepped inside, her lips closed in a tight, grim line. Just inside the 
door she waited, the lamp held high above her head, her eyes taking in 
every detail. There was the bed, unmade, where he had died. The thought 
came to her that Bill Reynolds, the undertaker, the last person to step foot 


in the room, was gone too. At the head of the bed was the little stand; on 
top of it was the glass in which she had administered the poison. Beside it 
was a bottle of medicine, half empty; the label, covered with old Doc 
Plummer’s crabbed heiroglyphics, was yellow and faded. Doc Plummer... 
he too had been festering in his grave for years. There was the pillow where 
Obie’s head had rested when he died; one corner was twisted where he had 
held it when the last spasm of agony had knifed its way through his vitals. 
Nothing was changed. 
“He said that he’d... be waitin’ for me,” she said again. 


The room was musty and mildewed, the dust of years over everything. 
She closed the door and set the lamp upon the little stand. Going to the 
window, she pushed it up to its full length. The wind swept in, howling and 
shrieking. 

The lamp sputtered, causing queer, grotesque shadows to dance in the 
distant corners. Across the back of the chair where she had thrown it years 
before was the yellowed sheet with which she had smothered the dying 
breath out of her husband. There was a darker spot upon its mildewed 
surface; she knew it for the spittle that had drooled from his mouth. 

She moved to the centre of the room, still peering furtively into the 
shadows. 

“He said that he’d come... back from th’ grave and be... waitin’ for 
me,” she said again and again. 

A fresh gust of wind howled through the window. The lamp sputtered, 
smoked, flared up, then went out. 

With the sudden darkness came a feeling of dread. For the first time in 
her life Lucinda Marsh was afraid. 

Out of the darkness came a thing—a shapeless thing of white. For a 
moment it hung suspended in mid-air. It hovered over her, its long, 
shapeless arms reaching out for her. The wind shrieked with merry gusto. 

““’,. Said that he’d be waitin’...” she murmured. 

It swept over her, holding her in its folds, twisting about her, smothering 
her... 

“Ah—h!” she shrieked, clawing at the enveloping tentacles. “He kept 
his word! He was... waitin’....” 

In the morning they found her. Twisted about her head and throat was a 
yellowed sheet—the sheet with which she had smothered her husband. 
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THE DEATH PLANT 
MICHAEL GWYNN 


NOBODY really knew where the strange tale had its origin. A sceptical few, 
of which I was one, suspected Rheingelder of starting the story himself. 
Anyhow, whatever the origin, 1t became a butt of local wit and gossip for a 
short period and then drifted back into the past and was forgotten. But I 
have good reason for never forgetting it. “What reason?” you ask, and my 
answer is my story. 


There are some Englishmen who might as well live in Tooting as Port 
Said. It is for them a spot on the earth to eat, sleep and drink, but then one 
can do that just as well in any part of the globe. Yet these gourmands are 
happier perhaps than the type of man who mixes and talks with the natives 
of a city, for the lies and legends and rather glamorous appeal of the latter 
has resulted in many strange happenings. Rheingelder’s tragedy was but 
one of many, and yet I would not say it was either a lie or a legend which 
set him on his journey which ended so weirdly and, for Rheingelder, at 
least, so tragically. 

He was a little man, this German, and rather insignificant at first glance. 
But one was disillusioned immediately he was introduced, for he was vastly 
alive and energetic. He was nicknamed by some “the irresistible”, and he 
certainly gave the impression that nothing could prevent him from gaining 
an end at which he was aiming. His enthusiasm was catching, and I would 
never have conveyed him on my ship nor even listened to his fantastic tale 
had not I been filled with enthusiasm and absolute belief in the little 
German. 

Almost five minutes after our first introduction, the man 


came to the point and told me he wished to charter my ship. In his 
characteristic way he did not allow me either to affirm or refuse, but took it 
for granted my services were enlisted immediately. He was comparatively 
rich, he said, and could pay me well. As for his destination? Ah! He told me 
simply with sublime naivete and seeming seriousness that he was searching 
for two flowers which grew together from the same stalk. One was the life 
flower and the other the death. If the life flower was picked the unfortunate 


human to whom it pertained died with the bloom. But, anyway, some day, 
at an appointed time, the death plant would entwine and strangle the life 
plant, and so a life was ended. Rheingelder said to me, with absolute 
calmness: “I shall find my plant and I shall kill the death bloom....” He 
paused a moment and stared at me, or rather through me, out to the sea 
beyond. “Then,” he whispered, “then I shall be immortal!” 

There were some who called me fool for agreeing with the “madman”, 
but I was being paid well by him and supposed him to be the victim of 
some money-seeking native story-teller. 

“Let him search until he tires of it,” said I, “and meanwhile pay me.” 

So, very early one morning, at four-thirty, we set out on our mad search. 
For six months we cruised round the East Indies and further east among the 
South Pacific Isles, for Rheingelder said his spirit moved him there. My 
crew were getting restless, and when we put in for a short time at Singapore 
they left in a body. However, I replaced them with comparative ease, for 
labour and good pay were scarce then, so much so that many of my old 
hands signed on again. 

As for Rheingelder, his enthusiasm had not abated one bit, and he even 
took many of his meals up in the crow’s-nest, with a powerful pair of 
glasses, searching the horizon. If ever he saw an island on which no signs 
of human occupation were visible, he would order me to steer in and 
immediately landed with a searching party. I wondered that the man, after 
so many fruitless searches, did not lose hope, but he was always as keen 
and optimistic as when we first set out. 


The months drifted by, and one morning Rheingelder came into my 
cabin looking unusually gloomy. It was the first time I had ever seen the 
little German depressed, and I wondered if he were at last tiring of his 
seemingly fruitless search. I was amazed to find I dreaded the thought of 
finishing this mad venture. During the months we had been cruising I had 
developed a keenness akin to Rheingelder’s, so when he came in to me that 
morning I felt terribly afraid that the eager days of expectancy were 
finished at last. I should have known the man better. 

“Captain,” said he, “I have no more money.” 

He looked up at me. I returned his look a little sadly. 

“For me,” I said, “that does not matter, but I cannot pay a crew without 
money.” 


“T have enough for one more month,” he answered, “to get us back to 
port; then we must part—you and I.” 

He held out his hand; I grasped it. “Rheingelder,” I cried, “we shall not 
part. I will sell my boat and we can outfit a two-man dinghy. We will find 
your flower, and when that search is finished we can find mine.” 

The German’s despondent air fled in a second, and his grasp tightened 
on my hand. “Thank you, Captain,” he said; “thank you.” 

The next minute he was up again in the crow’s-nest, his binoculars glued 
to his eyes. 

And so the day came when Rheingelder and I set out alone, with a single 
Chinese hand, and a small but serviceable and easily managed yacht... and 
so the search went on as before. 

At the end of the sixth month our hand died, and in particularly strange 
circumstances. The man was a Buddhist and had on board a small brass 
image before which he used to bow and mumble and burn sickly scented 
joss-sticks. Rheingelder was always intensely amused to see him before his 
image, and used to retire to his cabin, from whence pealed shrieks of 
raucous mirth. In his own dogmatic belief in the life-death plant he was 
completely amused by the crass stupidity of all unbelievers. 

One afternoon he returned from his search on a small island carrying a 
fairly common plant in one hand. There were two flowers branching from a 
single stalk and he 


seemed so hugely amused and excited I suspected he believed he had found 
his flower. But he merely chuckled at my enquiring looks and called for the 
hand. When the latter arrived he, Rheingelder, was quite serious, and 
handed him the flower. 

“This,” said he, “is a very sacred plant; place it in a pot and tend it well.” 

He had dug it up by the roots so that if planted and properly tended it 
would remain living for its natural life-period. The hand placed it next his 
Buddha and, showing great faith in Rheingelder’s words, tended it 
carefully. My friend used to go and look at it pretty often. 

One morning, several weeks after this, Rheingelder appeared unusually 
excited when he came into breakfast. I did not think it exceptional at the 
time, for he was always very cheerful at the commencement of another day 
in our search. When the Chinaman carried in our tray, the German looked at 
him closely. 


“You do not look very well,” he said. 

“No,” replied the man, “head—he ache bad.” He turned to me. “Me no 
feel work to-day, me fever.” 

I told him he could go to bed, and went myself to give him quinine, 
believing him to have malaria. As I passed the Buddha I saw Rheingelder 
staring at the plant in the pot; but he had done that every morning since he 
had brought it on board. I went on to the Chinaman’s cabin. As I turned to 
shut the door I saw Rheingelder meddling with the plant, something bright 
held in his hand. I closed the door. Even as I stepped to the bunk the 
Chinaman tautened suddenly, half rose, quivering, his face working; then 
he fell back limply. 

I knew now instinctively the significance of Rheingelder’s interest in the 
plant, and as I rushed and opened the door I saw him triumphantly holding 
aloft in one hand a severed bloom. As I started forward he flung it far out to 
sea, and hastened to his cabin. Racing across the deck, I heard him shouting 
and laughing. I paused, and then I went silently back and tended to the dead 
man. As I folded the arms and closed the eyes, an overwhelming horror and 
hate took the place of the interest I had had in 


Rheingelder, and I realized the fanaticism of the man’s mind and the 
hideous indifference with which he regarded any life but his own. 

The endless search had changed him and turned his brain, yet so slowly 
and imperceptibly I had not realized it till now. My outward attitude, I took 
care, appeared no different to the German, but that night as I lay tossing 
fretfully in my bunk, the seed of my plan formed in my brain—a seed 
which was fostered by my hate of the revolting little German and by a hate 
which grew each successive day. 


Rheingelder and I landed on an island one morning armed with the few 
weapons necessary for our search. We each had a sharp heavy knife to cut 
our way through the undergrowth. As we fought and cut our way through 
the dense, matted shrubs and creepers, I took great care to keep behind 
Rheingelder—ordinarily we worked side by side. I had cut myself a stout 
stick, for this was an essential part of my plan if we ever found the plant. 

We had travelled a laborious four hundred yards into the jungle when we 
suddenly came upon a clearing. Rheingelder rushed madly forward. Almost 
in the centre of the clearing was a plant. It was the most beautiful plant I 


have ever seen or ever will see. The stem was smooth and shiny; it seemed 
to turn and twist in a hundred different ways. Half-way up its stalk a second 
stem branched off, turning and twisting in the opposite direction. The 
bloom on this second stem was jet-black, bulbous, hairy—a loathsomely 
live-looking bloom. On the other stalk was a bloom of the same 
description, but it was a deep red. I suppose Rheingelder had some intuition 
as to which was the life and which the death plant, for he instinctively 
struck off the black bloom with his knife. His eyes were bright and staring 
when he turned to me. 

“Captain,” he whispered, “Captain...” His voice trailed off and he 
mouthed, incapable of speaking in the glee of his awful realization. 

“Yes,” I answered, “Rheingelder, you are immortal.” 

I held out my hand and as he moved his forward to grasp it, I felled him 
unconscious with my stick. Then, though 


my whole soul revolted at touching the horrible thing, I seized the stalk of 
black blossom and bound Rheingelder’s hands and feet with it. At last he 
recovered consciousness, and I waited with unholy joy for him to realize 
his position. He did eventually, writhing terribly in his bonds. He was 
mouthing and staring with horrified, bloodshot eyes. Staring, I say, staring 
—staring—staring. Staring at what? Staring at me! At me, slowly sawing 
through the stalk of the life bloom. Sawing slowly, very, very slowly, and 
each cutting, driving, deliberate stroke lessened the vigour of Rheingelder’s 
struggles. There was one last thin shred of green shining stalk left when I 
stopped. Rheingelder was very feeble now and his struggles convulsive and 
intermittent. 

“Rheingelder,” I called softly, “Rheingelder, look!” And I held up the 
death plant of the dead Chinese hand, with the stump of the severed life 
bloom there dry and withered. Then the German’s body grew still, his face 
stopped working. I watched closely. Suddenly he shrieked, piercingly, once, 
twice, and I severed the stem completely. There was a sudden silence and I 
heard Rheingelder’s last shriek ringing still in the air. 

I buried him there on the island, under the roots of his own plant, and at 
his head I planted the Chinaman’s death-blossom. And there I left him, and 
when the day comes when my life bloom perishes I shall not fear to go and 
meet Rheingelder, for I shall have the Chinaman’s spirit as a guard and a 
comrade. 


But then, who knows? I'll find my flower yet, and then I shall say: 
“Captain, Captain, you are immortal!...” 


BEHIND THE YELLOW DOOR 
FLAVIA RICHARDSON 


THE house was plain—stucco to the height of the first storey and brick for 
the remaining two. The bricks had recently been pointed, the whole 
building looked well kept and as if it were inhabited by well-to-do and 
intelligent people. Only the door was an eyesore. Yellow—not cheerful 
orange or even a clear lemon or saffron, but a blatant shade that could not 
be described by any known hue—crude chrome, perhaps, was the closest 
analogy. 

Marcia Miles, standing on the doorstep, felt a little-shiver run through 
her as she waited for the bell to be answered. Never given to “feelings” or 
premonitions, she was at a loss to account for the cold goose-flesh 
sensation that attacked her ankles in spite of the warm July sun. 

Then the door was opened, and she stepped into the most ordinary hall: 
walls papered with linacrusta for three feet from the floor and then 
distempered cream... staircase turning at the half-landing with a large bowl 
of carnations on an oak chest in the window... thick brown carpet, blue 
curtains, making a background for the pink flower heads... nothing could 
have been more sane, more conventional. And yet in her innermost heart 
she felt a desire to turn and run... but why, she could not say. But 
companion-secretaries who have been out of work for three months and 
whose qualifications are far more those of companions than of secretaries, 
do not run on their first day in new positions. 

The maid led her upstairs to the back drawing-room, which had been 
converted into a study. And there Mrs. Merrill came to her. 

Mrs. Merrill was tall, slender, and good-looking. Her 


clever, capable hands had the strength of a surgeon’s. Marcia, secretly 
surveying her, realized why this woman had made a name as a consultant 
physician. She had personality... almost hypnotic persuasion. Not a woman 
it would be easy to withstand. 

“My correspondence is not very heavy,” she explained. “The maid who 
brought you up attends to my professional appointments. She keeps the 
book and you need only consult it in order to prevent my social 
engagements clashing.” 


Marcia heaved a sigh of relief. She had been afraid, even though it had 
been expressly stipulated that the secretarial duties would be light. She was 
only too well aware of her own short-comings from a professional point of 
view. 

“What I really need you for,” the cool, clearly modulated tone went on, 
“ig aS a companion for my daughter. She needs someone to be with from 
time to time....” 

She broke off. Marcia longed to ask the age of the daughter, but she did 
not like to do so. Time enough when she saw the girl. Covertly surveying 
Mrs. Merrill, Marcia placed her as a well-preserved forty-three. Her 
daughter might easily be nearly grown-up—in the betwixt and between 
stage, probably. 

The morning passed without anything of note. Marcia took down the 
answers to a number of letters, answered the telephone twice, and made 
notes of various engagements. 

But all the time she was conscious of a queer undercurrent. Mrs. Merrill 
looked at her every now and then as it were in an appraising way. Marcia 
fidgeted once under the scrutiny and was aware that it was instantly 
withdrawn... but she felt uncomfortable, all the same. The parlourmaid 
came in with a message... and Marcia sensed that she too was looking at 
her more intently than was usual, even with old and valued servants. She 
did not like the maid. There was an opaqueness, a steeliness about the grey 
eyes that was almost frightening... as though the woman’s mind were 
always turned inwards. She looked like a woman with a mission. 

Marcia tried to scold herself for her imagination. It was no business of 
hers. Her job was to do her work so 


well that Mrs. Merrill would keep her as her employee for a long time to 
come. 

Luncheon was served in a small dining-room under the study, but there 
was no sign of the daughter. Marcia supposed she was out, but a chance 
remark about the tray for upstairs between Mrs. Merrill and the maid made 
her suspect that the girl was indisposed. 

More letters and odds and ends followed during the afternoon, and at 
last, about five o’clock, Mrs. Merrill said: 

“If you have finished those cards, we will go upstairs and you can meet 
my daughter. She will be expecting us now.” 


Marcia hurried through the cards. There was a hint of something unusual 
in Mrs. Merrill’s voice that made her wonder what was to come next. Was 
the daughter an invalid? Had she got to amuse a fretful adolescent? She 
wondered anxiously how her voice would hold out if she were expected to 
do much reading aloud. 

Mrs. Merrill put aside her book, took off the tortoiseshell glasses she 
habitually wore for reading, and rose to her feet. 

Marcia followed her docilely, but with a throb of expectation. 

They went up another flight of stairs, past two doors, and then up a 
further flight that curled unexpectedly. Marcia realized that they were going 
to the attics. At the top of the stairs was a heavy door, shrouded in baize and 
rubber-sheathed... and sound-proofed effectively if not in the newest 
manner. The sight of it seemed menacing. ... Marcia hesitated involuntarily 
as she followed Mrs. Merrill.... What lay on the other side?... What could 
she not hear? 

Mrs. Merrill went on without a word and pushed the door open. It gave 
on to a small entrance lobby, dark, except for the fight that came in through 
the opened door. From it another door led. As Marcia stepped into the 
lobby the door behind her swung noiselessly to on its hinges. With a little 
gasp, she realized as they stood in the dark that it had shut. Instinctively she 
put out a hand and pushed against it. It remained firm. 

The sensation of horror deepened. In a second of time 


she appreciated the fact that she was shut up on the top floor of this strange 
house with a woman whom she did not know... a woman who was reputed 
to be a brilliant pathologist, but about whom strange stories were already 
being whispered.... 

“Come in and see my daughter.” Mrs. Merrill’s voice was so ordinary 
that it almost took Marcia by surprise. She realized that she had been 
waiting almost rudely in the lobby, and at the same time realized that 
scarcely ten seconds had gone since the door had swung to at her back. 
Time had seemed to stand still. She pulled herself together with an effort. 

“Of course,” she said, then, summoning her courage, “Is she—is she an 
invalid?” 

For a moment it seemed as if Mrs. Merrill paused. “Not an invalid,” she 
said at length, with a harsh note in her voice; “no, not an invalid. Come in, 
please.” 


She opened the door, and Marcia automatically followed her into the big 
attic. The room ran the entire length of the house, and was gay with 
cretonne. The floor was covered with a big straw mat, curtains hung 
straight in the airless July day, the canary in his cage in the window was too 
sleepy to sing. 

For a moment Marcia glanced round.... Then it was a child, a nursery. 
The furniture was all on the small scale. There was a tiny chair, a table, 
cupboards, and wardrobe. The bed was small and beautifully carved. On it, 
under the lightest of summer rugs, lay a child, her face exquisitely beautiful 
in the Greuze style. 

“Olivette,” said Mrs. Merrill softly. The child stirred, flung one arm up 
to shield her opening eyes from the sun, and then got down from the bed. 

And Marcia found herself clenching her hands till the nails began to 
pierce the skin of the palms in her effort to keep from crying out. For the 
lovely child, Olivette, beautifully made to the waist, had no semblance of 
beauty below. Her thighs, her legs and ankles were barely a foot long all 
told. Her feet were little larger than dolls’ feet, and she tottered on them as 
she came to her mother. The beauty of the torso was made more terrible by 
the horror that stretched below. 


“My daughter,” said Mrs. Merrill, and there was a trace of defiance in 
her voice as she bent down to caress the child who barely reached her own 
waist. 

Marcia held her horror in check. Leaning down to shake hands, she 
looked more closely at the face below, and realized that in years Olivette 
was no child. The features, expression, hair, the very development of the 
breast, betrayed the fact that she was coming to full maturity. In spite of 
herself, a shudder ran through her as she felt the touch of the dwarf. 
Noticing it, Olivette’s deep blue eyes flashed fury—her lips parted in a 
bitter curve. 

Suddenly Marcia felt that she could stand the situation no longer. She 
felt faint... she turned... Mrs. Merrill looked at her in surprise. 

“Forgive me... the heat,” gasped Marcia as she moved to the door. 

The high-pitched laughter of Olivette warned her that she was not to 
escape so easily. Again the foreboding swept over her like a cloud... What 
would happen? Something terrible was hovering in the room.... She 


clutched the door-handle dizzily, turned it.... It did not respond. And then 
she realized that she had been trapped. 

Trapped for what purpose she did not know. But that she was in the 
hands of Mrs. Merrill and the dwarf for no good purpose she was firmly 
convinced. She could have cried at the lack of heed she had paid earlier to 
the warnings of her sixth sense, yet how could she, the sane and 
unemotional, be expected to trouble about unknown fears and 
premonitions?... For a moment she thought she would faint. 

Mrs. Merrill’s voice brought her to herself. It was so cold, so calm, that 
for the moment Marcia did not take in the full purport of the words. 
Gradually the sense penetrated to her dulled mind. 

“My daughter, Olivette.... As you see, she has never had a chance. An 
accident shortly before her birth.... My lovely child condemned to a life of 
horror and regret. I had to wait for her to come to maturity. I had to lay my 
plans. Now they are ready and you came in answer to my advertisement. 
You “will do well. You are approximately the same age as Olivette. You are 
the size to 


which she ought to have grown—to which she shall grow....” 

Mrs. Merrill paused. Marcia drew a deep breath. What did she mean? 
What was all this preamble? What were they going to do? 

She gazed into the hypnotic eyes of the woman facing her and felt her 
strength waning. She was still conscious of her own individuality, but she 
was paralyzed, as a rabbit before a snake. 

She did not hear the door open behind her. Her whole being was 
concentrated on the woman who stood in front—fighting to retain 
awareness. So deep was her absorption that the gentle touch of silk on her 
wrists almost passed unnoticed. When she realized it was too late. The 
hard-faced parlourmaid, now in a white nurse’s overall, had bound her 
wrists tightly behind her back. 

Marcia opened her mouth to scream, but a hand was laid over her mouth 
and at the same time the prick of a hypodermic needle in her arm started 
the lapsing of her consciousness. 

“She didn’t give much trouble,” said the parlourmaid, as they laid the 
inert form on the bed. “I didn’t think she would give in so easily. And she’s 
just what you wanted, isn’t she?” 


Mrs. Merrill nodded. “Just what I wanted,” she said, and her hand went 
out to Olivette. “Only a little while longer, my darling, and you shall be like 
other girls.” 

“Shall you tell her...?” The maid nodded at Marcia. 

Mrs. Merrill’s eyebrows went up. “Tell her? Of course,” she responded. 
“She is to form part of a stupendous scientific experiment. Of course I shall 
tell her. Now help me carry her down.” 

Marcia came slowly to her senses and could not for the moment realize 
where she was. She was lying flat on something very hard and even, not 
painful but definitely uncomfortable. She tried to raise her head but found it 
impossible. Then she realized that not only could she not move her head, 
but that she could scarcely move at all. Her arms were bound tightly to her 
sides and her ankles were tied together. Over her chest and legs straps were 
passed that fastened under the table on which she was 


lying. Her head was held in place by a further band that passed round her 
neck and again under the table. If she made any effort to sit up, she felt the 
preliminary symptoms of strangulation. 

The room was nearly dark. She must have lost consciousness for some 
time. The sun had sunk below the houses and the summer twilight blurred 
the outlines of the furniture. Marcia tried to call out, but her voice seemed 
weak and distant. 

The sound, however, carried further than she thought. A strong electric 
light was switched on at once and Mrs. Merrill came into Marcia’s line of 
vision. Marcia stared at her, first blankly, then with growing horror. She 
was wearing a surgeon’s overall and in her hand was a case of instruments. 

“What... what...” Marcia began feebly. 

Mrs. Merrill came over to the table and felt the straps. Then she nodded. 
“That'll do,” she said, half to herself. Then she turned to Marcia. “You are 
going to see one of the most interesting and stupendous operations that has 
ever been attempted in modern surgery,” she said, and there was a 
detached, professional note in her voice that was more alarming than any 
emotion. “You and my daughter are to change the lower parts of your 
bodies. I have been waiting for a long time to get everything ready. In a few 
moments I shall begin to operate. You will know nothing about it until 
afterwards. Then, assuming that the operation is successful, as it must be, 
you will find Olivette’s deformed legs grafted on to your body, while 


Olivette will be at last able to enjoy her life as a normal human being. She 
has waited nearly twenty years. You have had twenty years. It is her turn.” 

Marcia screamed... just once. Then a gag was slipped into her mouth 
and she found she could do nothing but gurgle helplessly. Her whole body 
shook with terror. 

“Dorcas,” Mrs. Merrill called, and the former parlourmaid came from 
another part of the room where she had been waiting. 

“Bring Olivette in, please.” 

Dorcas reappeared, and Marcia, out of the tail of her eye could see her 
lay Olivette, already under an anaesthetic, 


on an operating-table similar to the one on which she was strapped. Mrs. 
Merrill busied herself with preparations. Then she stood up and turned to 
Dorcas. 

“If everything is ready in the sterilizer, we’ll begin,” she announced. 
“Are you ready with the anesthetic?” 

Marcia struggled feebly against her bonds. Helpless, unable to cry out, 
fully aware that every effort was useless, she still made a frantic appeal 
with her eyes. But no attention was paid. She realized that she was dealing 
with a mad woman, a woman with so deep an obsession about her daughter 
that nothing else mattered—and that Dorcas had no other idea than to serve 
her mistress. 

With a refinement of cruelty, Mrs. Merrill continued her preparations 
within Marcia’s line of vision. Try as she would, Marcia could not keep her 
eyes closed. She must know... must see how near she was coming to the 
fatal moment. Death or deformity?... She did not know if the experiment 
was possible... but if it were a success, would not death be more kind? 

And all the time she was making ready, Mrs. Merrill talked. “Think what 
a fortunate woman you are to be the subject of such an amazing 
experiment,” she said, laying out one deadly instrument after another. “And 
we shan’t ask you to endure it without ether. I don’t want you to die—dead 
limbs would be no good to Olivette. After all, you will be able to walk— 
just as she can; it is not as if we were proposing to stop with the grafting on 
of your limbs to her body.... I will finish the operation properly....” 

Involuntarily, Marcia tried to scream, but only the merest sound came 
from her white lips. She strained again at the straps and fell back, choking. 


“Don’t be silly,” admonished Mrs. Merrill. “You will only hurt yourself 
and you won’t be able to stand the strain of the operation.” 

“Everything is ready, madam,” said Dorcas, coming again into the line 
of vision. 

Marcia thought wildly: “They’ll surely take the gag out before they give 
me the ether.... I can give one scream. This is a big street. Someone must 
be passing.” She lay still and tried to relax, saving her strength. Spots 


danced before her eyes; her lips, strained by the gag, were dry and 
colourless. 

“Now!” Mrs. Merrill approached, a surgeon’s mask over her face. Only 
the bright eyes gleamed, brighter against the white gauze. 

Suddenly the cone was dropped over Marcia’s nostrils and with the 
realization of despair she knew that they were not going to give her even 
that one poor little chance. 


Hours later, Mrs. Merrill lifted her face, a face so haggard that the lines 
and pallor could be seen even under the mask. 

“Both gone?” she whispered. 

Dorcas, standing between the tables, nodded. “Both, madam.” 

“Failed!” 

“You did your best, madam,” comforted the maid. “Miss Olivette didn’t 
suffer, and it was better she should die than live like—like she was. As for 
the other one...” 

Mrs. Merrill scarcely glanced at the dismembered body on the table 
under her hand. 

“Secretaries are plentiful,” was all she said. 


THE AUTHOR’S TALE 
L.A. LEWIS 


“WELL, the one I think Ill tell you didn’t start off as a ghost-story at all,” 
said the well-known Author, putting down his glass. “A ‘thriller’, yes—a 
torture tale, in fact, after the best tradition of Poe—but something went 
wrong with the plot, and it finished up in the regions of the uncanny.” 

“We agreed to stick to facts,” the Big Game Hunter reminded him, “not 
the plots of dramatists.” The B.G.H. had been telling a few himself, mostly 
about African witch-doctors and Indian fakirs. 

“Sure,” replied the Author, with one of his rare smiles. “This is fact— 
only, as I meant to convey, it began as a human drama of revenge, and then 
the punishment was taken out of the avenger’s hands by—something else.” 

The rest of us drew our chairs nearer the fire. It was raining too hard to 
permit our customary Saturday “foursome”, but we were not inclined to 
start for our homes and get a soaking that way. 

“Go ahead,” said the Barrister, producing cigars. 

“Well, to begin with,” said the Author, “the story concerns a bloke 
whom I used to know very well at one time, and whom, for want of a better 
name, we will call Lester. 

“He was, I suppose, an ultra-rabid sentimentalist from the general 
standpoint. His profession doesn’t matter, but his matrimonial ventures do. 
The fellow made a perfect habit of getting married—like a damn’ film-star. 
In fact, he was eventually nicknamed ‘Hollywood’ by his closer associates. 
He was under twenty on the first occasion, and he got himself a wife who 
nagged. He found this out in a week or so, but as they lived in one small 


bed-sitting-room he couldn’t get away from it. She started mostly in the 
evening when he was tired after a day’s work and wanted a spot of peace. 
After a bit he began to go pub-crawling to escape from the home 
atmosphere, and then she nagged at him for wasting his money. She used to 
have a go at him most mornings too, because he didn’t have much appetite 
for the breakfast she had prepared. He stuck it for some years, being very 
young and rather of the Sir Galahad type. It just didn’t occur to him that, 
having made marriage vows, he could possibly break them. Eventually, 
however, when the sex-appeal side of things had died a natural death, he 


realized that his initial idolization of this woman—whose condescension in 
marrying him at all he had once considered goddess-like—had been 
converted into frank loathing. They had a culminating scene lasting the 
whole of one week-end, and she finally went back to her family. They 
were, fortunately for him, people of substance, and when she later on 
divorced him she didn’t apply for alimony. 

“Now, one might think that after an experience like that he would have 
devoted a few years to meditation before rushing into marriage again—but 
not a bit of it! Within a week of the decree absolute he was hitched up to a 
very snappy bit of work culled from a theatrical touring company, whom he 
had already been introducing to his friends as his ‘second wife’ for some 
months. You’l!l notice that his Sir Galahad ideals were by now wearing a bit 
thin. 

“Well, that show lasted for about a year—during which his finances 
failed to multiply—and then the lady poled off with another bloke 
possessing lots of ‘dough’ and a yacht. Lester was very cut up about it 
because of the sensitiveness of his affections. He didn’t mind about the 
other bloke—jealousy being absent in his make-up—and he quite saw the 
point about the yacht. But what he couldn’t fathom was why she couldn’t 
still go on loving him. 

“Well, of course, everybody said this second fiasco would turn him into 
a mysogynist—but did it hell! Inside of a year he appeared before the 
registrar with a third acquisition, and this time it really looked as if he had 


backed a winner. The girl was quiet and unassuming, appeared completely 
devoted—even to the extent of taking off Lester’s shoes and fetching his 
slippers when he came in—and was, above all, a damn’ good cook. Things 
went along splendidly for quite a while. She never nagged at him, was seen 
everywhere in his company, and couldn’t do too much in the way of vetting 
his wardrobe. If you ever did meet him walking out solo he bored you with 
her praises and declared he wouldn’t part with her for all the money in 
Europe. This, mark you, after as long as three years! I should mention here 
that he had ultimate expectations from his family which she knew about, 
and, in the light of later events, this was probably what made her play up to 
him so cleverly. 

“When he had saved a thousand quid by denying himself many of the 
pleasant things of life, he invested the lot in the purchase of a small 


business which he considered his wife—an erstwhile commercial secretary, 
by the by—quite capable of managing. His own work, by now, was taking 
him around the country a lot, and he left her in sole charge, going down to 
the place for week-ends, but never bothering to audit the books. 

“Now, beneath his wife’s pose of affection, so long and carefully 
maintained, lay a mercenary and spiteful nature. The supposed paragon of 
virtue, who had carte blanche with the net profits, began to manipulate the 
turnover, feeling, doubtless, that Lester’s ‘expectations’ were overlong in 
materializing. In three months she ran up bills with suppliers to more than 
half the value of the stock-in-trade, and decamped with the whole of the 
liquid assets. He went home one Saturday to find the premises locked and 
deserted and, to be brief, had to sell out for a mere song, all of which went 
into squaring his creditors. 

“Not content with this, she got a separation order on some trivial pretext 
of ‘unfaithfulness’—/e had condoned several infidelities on her part—and 
tried to sting him for maintenance. The publicity of the proceedings lost 
him his job—so she was unlucky about that—but the treachery and 
ingratitude of the whole affair brought a hidden vein of violence through 
the crust of good nature which had previously enveloped him. He 
determined that she should 


pay. Not through any legal action for embezzlement. Oh, dear, no! He could 
not afford the costs and, in any case, her sentence was likely to be 
inadequate by reason of her sex. She might, in fact, get away with it 
altogether. Lester was through with sentiment this time. 

“Now, this is where the story becomes interesting. Lester, as I hope I 
have made clear, was naturally a forbearing soul. His first wife’s nagging 
he had forgiven and forgotten almost as soon as it ceased; his second wife’s 
desertion he had accepted with resignation. In neither case had he 
attempted to hit back. Now, however, his blood fairly boiled at the 
ingratitude with which his deeply emotional love had been rewarded, and 
he set methodically about nothing less than a reversion to Feudalism. He 
would kidnap this venomous swine of a woman and hold her captive in a 
secret place that he knew, flogging her daily until brute force brought her to 
absolute subjection. 

“First, however, he had to live, and he borrowed two hundred pounds 
from his brother to keep him going until a job turned up. Then he made 


rather a long night journey to a certain destination, took a room at a village 
pub, and started his preparations. Before leaving, he had interviewed his 
wife and warned her of his intentions; but she had snapped her fingers at 
him, saying that such things just couldn t happen in the twentieth century. If 
he attempted to molest her she would obviously scream for help, etc. Lester 
smiled inwardly at this. It had not occurred to her that it would be 
necessary for her to make the journey in a drugged sleep on the floor of a 
closed car, nor that when she was released it would be under similar 
conditions and at a point far from the scene of her captivity. She might 
certainly relate her experiences, but that would amount only to her word 
against his, and he could bring crowds of witnesses to prove that he had 
never before swatted anything bigger than flies. 

“Two miles or so outside the village where Lester took up his abode was 
a derelict farmhouse standing quite alone in a hollow and surrounded by 
dense undergrowth. So ubiquitous, in fact, had the brambles now become 
that it was next to impossible to reach the ruin from any direction without 
suffering serious laceration. This made it 


peculiarly safe from the visits of unwanted ‘hikers’, while the local rustics 
and their children gave it a wide berth on account of its reputation for being 
haunted. 

“Lester was not particularly troubled about ghosts. As a boy, in any case, 
he had frequently explored the deserted homestead in search of birds’ nests 
without encountering anything of an uncanny nature, despite the fact that 
his youthful imagination had made him susceptible to the possibilities 
latent in village gossip. It must be admitted, though, that he had never 
ventured near the farm after sundown. 

“At the period of which I am speaking it is doubtful whether the place’s 
evil reputation ever seriously crossed his mind. His chief interest lay in the 
fact that it was abandoned—isolated—and that in its seclusion he could 
work his will upon another human being with complete security from 
intrusion or interference. 

“His early rambles had put him in possession of a secret which, to the 
best of his belief, was unshared by any other living person. Deep down in 
the foundations of the building existed a spacious cellar whose only means 
of access was by a trapdoor flagstone hidden under a heap of rubble in the 
tumbledown kitchen-parlour. He had first discovered it during the ‘treasure- 


hunting’ craze which attacks most schoolboys, but had been badly 
disappointed at the complete absence of ‘treasure’. The floor of the cellar, 
reached by a winding flight of stone steps, lay some thirty feet below 
ground level, and though the youthful Lester had not found so much as a 
forgotten bottle of wine to reward his search, he had, for some unexplained 
reason, kept his discovery to himself—a course of action which now 
seemed to have been providential. With the flagstone dropped, the cellar 
would be most effectively soundproof. The most frantic human screams 
imaginable would fail to reach the ear of a possible (but unlikely) passer- 
by. 

“Lester’s principal difficulty lay in importing the timber necessary for 
his purpose without exciting anyone’s curiosity, but this he continued to do 
under cover of night by stealing baulks of ash from a local timber-yard, 
conveying them to the place in his car, and laboriously dragging 


them through the thorny wilderness that surrounded the ruin. He 
accomplished the task in one trip, leaving the wood stacked in a dilapidated 
outhouse, and carried it to the cellar on the following day. 

“He next proceeded systematically with the construction of the device 
that he had in mind. It was to be an oblong frame, eight feet high by five 
feet wide, having a ratchet pulley gear at each corner so that a woman of 
average build could be mounted in it like a picture, her wrists and ankles 
held by straps attached to the pulleys. The latter could be operated to 
extend the hands and feet towards the corners of the frame, stretching the 
whole figure into the form of a letter ‘X’, and restraining any attempted 
movement while corporal punishment was in progress. One short end of the 
rectangle was to be secured to the floor by substantial hinges, while the 
opposite end would be connected by ropes to two pulleys in the ceiling. 
Thus the mounted form could be raised to a vertical position for flogging, 
and lowered to the ground in order that it might subsequently be relaxed for 
periods of rest necessary to the continuance of health and ability to bear 
further punishment. 

“Lester took the precaution of posing as a commercial traveller to 
account for his prolonged and irregular absences from his pub. He had 
previously purchased his hinges, pulleys, and screws from ironmongers in 
various districts, and had brought the requisite tools with him in his car. It 


took him four days to construct his apparatus, and towards the evening of 
the fourth day he was at work on the final touch—the overhead pulleys. 

“On the previous days, so he told me, he had knocked off work no later 
than seven o’clock, though he could naturally have expedited the job by 
working well into the night. He had felt, however, a certain vague distaste 
for remaining on the premises at a late hour, and had even taken a small 
risk of discovery by leaving the flagstone raised all the time he was below- 
ground—this in spite of the fact that no daylight could reach the cellar at 
any hour, and that all his labours had had to be carried out by the 
illumination of a petrol lamp. 

“Towards the conclusion of his task, the time being 


nearer eight than seven, the sensation of distaste had grown to a condition 
of acute uneasiness and, on descending from the shored-up frame, which he 
had used as a trestle for reaching the roof joists, he realized that his feelings 
amounted to fear. The walls seemed to be closing in against the feeble 
resistance of the lamp, and an inner voice kept repeating in his brain: ‘Get 
out, you fool—out before they arrive!’ 

“Lester, though, for all his sentiment and imagination, was no coward. 
Another detached part of his mind told him simultaneously that the 
disagreeable sensation was no stronger than usual; but that before he’d 
simply been too busy to notice it. He decided to stay and test the 
mechanism before returning to the outer air. 

“The ropes from the top pulleys were tied to a staple in the opposite 
wall. He kicked away the supporting struts, untied the ropes, and lowered 
the frame to the horizontal. 

“Yes, the pulleys were working freely, and would do so, he felt sure, 
when the frame carried its load. He stooped to inspect the adjustable corner 
thongs and, as he did so, saw, or imagined, in the tail of his eye the flicker 
of something moving. His heart jumped to his mouth at the thought of 
discovery, and he jerked round towards the corner where the movement had 
appeared to be. There was nothing there—animate or otherwise—nor was 
there the slightest draught to cause shadow-dancing. 

“I’m getting nerves,’ he muttered, and resumed his inspection: thongs, 
plaited leather, strong enough to hold a gorilla—pulleys, oiled to silence, 
and working like roller-bearings—ratchets dropping into place without a 


fault to hold the thongs at any desired tension. Yes, the job was good.... 
What the hell was that in the corner? 

“He swung round again, and again saw—nothing. 

““Too keyed up with the next move,’ said Lester aloud. ‘I must pull 
myself together or I shall slip up on getting her here.’ With slightly 
unsteady hands he lit a cigarette, inhaled deeply, and sat back on a corner of 
the frame. As he did so a slim, white arm reached out and beckoned to him 
from a shadowed corner; though, of course, when he turned towards it there 
was no arm to be seen. 


“Lester now appreciated that the place was haunted, but, curiously 
enough, with the realization all sense of panic left him. He described 
himself as imbued solely with excited curiosity. What was this thing that 
moved and signalled to him when he looked away, yet vanished as soon as 
he tried to focus it? He concentrated upon keeping very still and trying to 
catch it off its guard by stealing half-glances at it from an averted eye. 
There it was again—a tall, white figure leaning against the wall on his 
extreme right, one slender arm extended and slowly waving a tapering hand 
in his direction. By an immense effort he managed to keep his gaze straight 
ahead, striving to take in as much detail as he could. The figure, hanging 
tantalizingly on the very fringe of his vision, seemed to be that of a nude 
woman, dark-haired and red-lipped, but with flesh of a horrible, unnatural 
pallor reminding him of the flaccid whiteness of dressed tripe. 

“He shuddered, but, still keeping his eyes averted, edged himself a few 
feet away, hoping to entice her into the direct light of the lamp. Before he 
had time to test the success of his ruse he was shaken by a fleeting glimpse 
of a second white figure just visible in the corner of his other eye. He 
ripped out a startled oath, and involuntarily turned to face this new arrival. 
Nothing was visible but the bare stonework and the floor littered with 
wood-shavings; though he could have sworn to the existence of that second 
figure, deathly white as the first, but bearing the hirsute stamp of 
masculinity. 

“Yet could he swear to the existence of either? 

“Exercising tremendous self-control, he again riveted his attention on a 
blank piece of wall, and immediately became aware of white-limbed 
movement on either side of him. He rose to his feet and deliberately made a 
complete revolution, his eyes taking in the unrelieved bareness of each wall 


as he faced them in turn. But all the time white, weaving figures mocked 
the corners of his eyes. Good heavens! The cellar must be teeming with 
these things which he could only half see! 

“He resolved to make a new test. Were these forms tangible? Once 
more, but closer now, a hand was beckoning on his extreme right. He 
reached sideways towards 


it, felt his fingers taken in a firm but ice-cold grip, and, resist as he would, 
had to turn his head. His hand retained the sensation of being clasped by 
another, but of this not even the outline was visible, though he could see 
white indentations of pressure upon his own fingers. He tried to snatch it 
away, but instantly another set of fingers closed upon his wrist, and he felt 
his palm drawn caressingly over the chill but pulsating contour of a 
woman’s breast. Then wet lips, hot and passionate as the limbs were cold, 
pressed fiercely upon his own! 

“Lester said afterwards that even curiosity left him after that burning 
salute. For all he cared the cellar might be peopled by a thousand ghosts. 
He felt the nude form that he could not see sink to the floor at his feet and 
draw him down beside her. A languid contentment filled him, and for a 
while he seems to have slept. 

“A period of total oblivion was succeeded by one of half-conscious 
drowsing during which, lying with eyes half closed, he was aware of much 
agitated movement about the frame which he had built, and in the tail of his 
eye it looked as if several of the pallid creatures were grouped about it in 
attitudes of admiration, stroking it with their hands and making gleeful 
gestures. They seemed perfectly cognizant of its purpose, and were even 
testing it, tugging at the thongs and raising and lowering it by the ropes. 
Needless to say, as soon as he looked towards it they were gone, though the 
frame continued to move, while at the same moment there floated vaguely 
into the rim of his vision the white face and red lips of her who lay at his 
side. A soft, cold hand passed lightly across his forehead, lulling him, and 
again he relaxed into dreams. He dreamed of the woman whom he had 
loved last, and perhaps most deeply of all, who had requited him with greed 
and malice. 

“Now, I think, in fairness to Lester, I should at this stage state my own 
belief that his intentions towards his wife were not only just but clean. He 
meant to keep her a prisoner in his frame, and to reason with her daily, 


patiently explaining her errors and emphasizing them with a whip until he 
honestly believed she had learnt her lesson. Between the chastisements he 
would keep her warm with 


rugs, feed her properly, and even give her cigarettes—but the whip and 
sense of captivity were necessary, because in a state of freedom she simply 
would not respond either to reason or sentiment. Beyond the lash his 
imagination had not travelled. 

“He was brought back to remembrance of his present uncanny 
surroundings by the most hideous and prolonged scream his ears had ever 
known—a woman’s scream of mingled agony and terror. Instantly his eyes 
were wide open, and he turned them automatically towards the frame, 
where the flicker of movement was now intensified. His brain in the same 
moment flashed him a warning that whatever was there would, as usual, 
vanish; but, to his amazement, this was not so. 

“Strapped there, spreadeagled by the thongs, just as he had visualized 
his wife, hung the struggling figure of a girl, a torrent of cries—some full- 
throated, others choked as by some muting pressure—issuing from her 
mouth. Her clothing lay scattered upon the floor, and by the writhing of her 
body and incessant turning of her head this way and that it was plain that 
she was trying to resist the loathsome embraces of some real but invisible 
thing that hugged her. Soon her screams died to little moans and her 
terrified eyes closed, only to reopen filled with new despair, while her 
helpless struggles began afresh’. 

“Shouting hoarsely, Lester sprang to his feet heedless of unseen, 
restraining arms that sought to hold him down. He took one step in the 
direction of the frame and felt both arms pinioned in a vice-like grip, while 
the outer corner of each eye registered the presence of a tall, pale form 
sprinkled with tufts of coarse black hair. The girl in the frame seemed to 
realize his own presence for the first time, and called beseechingly: ‘You 
are human! Help me! Help > Then something cut off her utterance, 
though he could see the lips, pinched in and distorted by some external 
force, striving to open. He essayed another step, but found himself helpless 
in his captors’ grasp. ‘I can’t move. They hold me!’ he called back. Then a 
cold, stinewy hand sealed his own mouth. Abruptly he was flung down and 
held sitting, turned half away 


from the suspended girl; and once more, out of the tail of his eye, he could 
see the numerous weaving bodies that in turn possessed her and passed on 
into obscurity. 

“Lester could never describe very clearly the after-events of that night. 
Alternately he would sink back into a careless lethargy with the feeling of 
soft arms clasping him about, then find himself aroused by even more 
terrible screams and by gentle licking, sucking noises, indeterminate but 
very abhorrent. He held one recollection of seeing numberless wounds and 
rents in the skin of the captive from which blood welled. But the blood was 
never allowed to flow, being, it seemed, lapped up at its source by invisible 
tongues. 

“There was another period of peace while kisses rained upon his face 
and a voice whispered to him of the evil, irredeemable soul of his wife, and 
how no punishment of man’s devising could either uplift her or drive her 
back into the realms where she belonged. ‘Give her to us,’ murmured the 
voice. ‘She is our sister and will sport with us in our Half-Life—after that 
humanity which she has abused has been taken from her.’ 

“Followed an interval of universal whisperings and rustlings broken now 
and again by the sound of crunching bones, gulps, and the unmistakable 
chewing of flesh, after which it seems that Lester fell into a dead faint. 

“His next experience, with a return to full consciousness, was of finding 
himself lying on the cracked paving of the disused kitchen, the early dawn 
twilight falling on him through the skeleton roof. For a few moments he 
rested there, wondering where he was, and—gradually realizing that he was 
fully clothed and beneath open sky—thought that he must have had an 
accident with his car. Then remembrance flooded him and he sprang up in 
terror. The light of his lamp still glowed thinly beneath the raised flagstone, 
but it was many minutes before he dared approach the top of the steps. 
There he knelt and listened, but utter silence prevailed below. 

“Half convinced that his nerves were to blame and that he had been the 
victim of an incredibly realistic nightmare, 


he finally steeled himself to the descent, and saw, with intense relief, that 
the frame was devoid of an occupant. Neither, thank God, were there any 
stains upon its woodwork. He leaned wearily against it and closed his eyes. 
This would never do! He had, supposedly, overworked, fallen asleep after 


finishing his task, and—cardinal error;!—left the flagstone raised and the 
light on at an hour when the exterior darkness would show it up. If he was 
to effect the merited punishment for the accomplishment of which he had 
taken such great pains, he must maintain his self-control. He opened his 
eyes again preparatory to turning off the light, and noticed, flung untidily 
into a far corner, a heap of woman’s clothing! 

“He was up the steps again like a hunted hare, pausing only to throw 
down the heavy flagstone before bolting for the place where his car was 
hidden.” 

The speaker’s voice lowered and ceased. 

“And so,” I ventured, for a certain ring of sincerity had made the 
fantastic tale credible throughout, “the project was abandoned—or, 
perhaps, another prison chosen?” 

The Author had relaxed in his chair, and his dreamy eyes seemed 
unaware of our presence. He replied distantly: “On the contrary, I took her 
there the following evening and built a cairn over the flagstone to hold it 
down. Those things knew their job better than I.” 

“You say you took her there!” the Barrister cut in with asperity. 

“Did I?” said the Author carelessly, seeming to reawaken from a doze. 
“Well, I suppose successful writers, like actors, must /ive in their parts.” 

“B-b-but,” spluttered the B.G.H., “we stipulated true ghost-stories!” 

The Author laughed softly, indulgently, as he pressed the bell. 

“Four bitters, Steward,” he ordered. 
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